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POLYCARP'S WITNESS TO IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH 


BY 


WILLIAM R. SCHOEDEL 


Polycarp's letter to the Philippians in its present form provides (as is 
well known) a strong early witness to Ignatius of Antioch and the letters 
written by him as he journeyed to Rome under guard. Polycarp alludes 
to the reception of Ignatius and others in Philippi at the beginning of 
his letter (1.1); he mentions them by name later (9.1); and finally toward 
the end of his communication he discusses a request addressed to him 
by Ignatius and the Philippians (13.1) and refers to a collection of Ig- 
natius' letters for which he himself was responsible (13.2). Those who 
deny the authenticity of the middle recension of the letters of Ignatius 
(M) have little choice but to deny the authenticity also of Polycarp's let- 
ter or (since that seems hardly convincing) to treat some or all of the 
references to Ignatius in it as interpolations. The burden of proof for 
such radical surgery would seem to rest on those who practice it. Yet 
since the letters of Ignatius themselves represent a confusing tangle of 
textual and literary problems, and since Polycarp seems to contradict 
himself (apparently taking the death of Ignatius for granted in Phil. 9, 
yet requesting definite information about Ignatius' fate in Phil. 13.2),' 
such scepticism is at least understandable. P. N. Harrison thought he 
had solved the problem by taking Pil. 13 (or 13-14) as a fragment of 
an early letter and Phil. 1-12 (or 1-12 - 14) as a later communication.? 
And it may be that if there is in fact a contradiction here, one could ex- 
pect better of an interpolator. Robert Joly, however, remains uncon- 
vinced and returns to the older view that the difficulties are best 
explained by recourse to a theory of interpolation.? In this connection, 
it has been held by some that all three references are interpolations 
(from às£auévot; to the xaí before ó« in 1.1-2; 'Iyvaxto xat in 9.1; and the 
whole of section 13). Joly is less sweeping: he thinks that the inter- 
polator built on an authentic reference to an otherwise unknown Ig- 
natius in Phil. 9.1; that Phil. 13 was added to turn Polycarp's 
communication into a covering letter for the forged Ignatian corpus 
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(M); and that the reference to the martyrs in Phil. 1.1 was inserted to 
set the stage for the new picture of Ignatius and his writing that was 
being created.* 

My purpose here is not to discuss all the points involved but to con- 
centrate on the problem of the presumed interpolation in Phil. 1.1. This 
is the least explicit reference to Ignatius in Polycarp and does not tell 
us a great deal by itself. Yet it is recognized that if it stands, there is less 
reason for excising the other references to Ignatius. Moreover, it softens 
the presumed contradiction between Pil. 9 and Phil. 13; for Phil. 1.1 
seems to presuppose a relatively recent encounter between the martyrs. 
and the Philippians; thus if Phil. 1.1 and Phil. 9 are from the same 
hand, there is less reason to think that Phil. 9 need imply a significant 
lapse of time between the visit of the martyrs to Philippi and their mar- 
tyrdom.? And finally, Phil. 1.1 reinforces the traditional assumption 
that in Phil. 9 Polycarp was speaking about the martyrs as travellers 
(one of them, Ignatius, from Antioch to Rome) and not (as Joly sug- 
gests) inhabitants of Philippi itself (or at least people who were mar- 
tyred in Philippi).5 

Fortunately for the sceptics there is a grammatical inconsistency in 
Phil. 1.1-2 that seems to justify the elimination of the allusion to the 
martyrs in Phil. 1.1.7 


1l. The Grammatical Inconsistency in Phil. 1.1-2. The standard text of 
the passage reads as follows: 


(1.1) euvex&pnv opiv ueY&Acc év tà xop(co Tjuov 'Insoo Xpttó 
Oscapévotg t& ufiuaxa cric &ÀnÜooc irme 
xai rponéudaotv, cc énéQaAev Outv, to0c ive muévouc 
toig &Ytonpenéoty Otouoic, 
&vtw& éotty OtxOfi.ava. x&v. imc on cob xai toU xupíou 
Tuv. ExAeAevuévov, 
(1.2) xai 6x ^j Beata cric míotecc uv ó(Ca, 
&E &pyxaícv xacovrpreXXouévm xpóvov, 
Uéxpt vOv Otapiévet xol xapmroqopet el; xÓv xóptov Ti.iv 
"Incoóv Xototóv, 
0c Un£uetwev xzÀ.* 


And here is a possible translation of the passage: 


(1.1) I rejoice with you greatly in our Lord Jesus Christ 
because you received the images of true love 
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and sent on their way, as was your part, those confined 
in holy bonds, 
which are diadems of those who are truly chosen 
by God and our Lord, 
(1.2) and because the firm root of your faith, 
proclaimed from earliest times, 
abides until now and bears fruit unto our Lord 
Jesus Christ, 
who endured etc. 


The difficulty is that the reasons given by Polycarp for his joy are ex- 
pressed first by participles (6c&apuévotg ... xai xponéudaow) and then by xoi 
óxt (at the beginning of 1.2). The shift in construction seems harsh and 
suggests the secondary character of the words from 6e£ayuévou to the xat 
before óx— precisely the section that contains the allusion to Ignatius 
and his companions. 

There seem to be two ways of answering this objection to the authen- 
ticity of the allusion. 


2. Syntactical Consistency Not Required? One approach (and this 
seems to be what defenders of the received text have generally assumed) 
is to say that strict syntactical consistency is not required. The gram- 
marians deal with such phenomena under the title of **anakoloutha.""? 
Kühner and Gerth state that the presence of ''Zwischensátze oder 
Parenthesen"' is the most frequent cause of such inconsistencies,'^ and 
that point is surely relevant here. 

It appears that none of the examples of anakoloutha given by the 
grammarians exactly resembles what we have in Pil. 1.1-2. There are, 
however, alternations between participles and finite verbs that seem 
relevant. Thus Thucydides tells how the Boeotians **marched to Delium 
and attacked the fortress, making diverse efforts and finally they 
brought up an engine of war (&AX« «& xpómqo metpáoavtec xai umyaviv 
xpoofjYavov) ... (4.100.1)." This sort of thing seems particularly fre- 
quent when (as in the passage just quoted) something is added to what 
is being said about the subject of the main verb. But there are also other 
possibilities. In another passage, for example, Thucydides describes the 
woes of the Athenian troops at Epipolae as follows (7.47.2): 


vóco« émiéCovto xat' &upótepa, tfjg t€ (pag toU ÉvtautoU taOtTj; obDoT; év T) oÜtvobotv 
» , * * , e T , , € - s * T 
&vÜpcortot u&Atota, xai tÓ xcptov Gp v à éotpameOsDovto &AGOsG xal xaAenÓv Tiv. 
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They were suffering with sickness on two accounts—this being the season of the year 
in which people are especially prone to illness [genitive absolute] and the spot in 
which they were encamped was at the same time swampy and unfavorable.'? 


Such an alteration of syntactical structures in giving reasons for the 
distress of the Athenians seems roughly comparable to the syntactical 
inconsistency used by Polycarp in giving reasons for the pleasure he 
takes in the Christians at Philippi. 

At the same time, Polycarp's formulation of his reasons is such that 
no real opportunity is provided for employing the xai ... xaí Or «e ... xaí 
that (as Kühner and Gerth note) so often serve to hold such sentences 
together (including the two from Thucycides quoted above). The gram- 
matical parallels, then, are not close enough to erase all doubt about the 
syntax of Phil 1.1-2. In any event, there seems to be a more adequate 
way of dealing with the difficulty. 


3. A Modest Emendation. I propose a new solution that involves retain- 
ing the bulk of the text as it stands and eliminating only the xaí that im- 
mediately precedes the óc. I offer two reasons for this suggestion. '? 

(a) The first is that it seems more natural to take the participles 
(^*having received ... and sent on their way ..."") as characterizing the 
behavior of the Philippians rather than as designating the substance of 
Polycarp's joy, to restrict the designation of the substance of Polycarp's 
joy to the óx clause, and to see in the mention of the Philippians' 
favorable treatment of Ignatius and his companions the presupposition 
of Polycarp's joy that their faith has remained firm and vital. In short, 
what Polycarp has learned about the Philippians' treatment of Ignatius 
and his companions provides the evidence to Polycarp that the ancient 
faith of his addressees has not faltered. 

The only thing that stands in the way of such an interpretation of the 
text is the xat before the óc. 

The suggested interpretation is probably in line with the argument of 
the letter as a whole. For it appears that Polycarp opposes unrighteous- 
ness and docetism (which he links) by appealing to the witness provided 
by martyrdom to a life of endurance and love and to the reality of the 
cross of Christ.'* In any event, it seems more likely that Polycarp would 
begin by suggesting some such connection between the elements in the 
situation than that he would set down reasons for his joy as so many 
items in a list. 
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b) The exegetical argument is reinforced by a form-critical obser- 
vation. 

The modern study of the Hellenistic letter shows that the expression 
of joy in Phil. 1.1 represents a standard device for making the transition 
from the address to the body of the letter. Comparable examples pro- 
vided by Koskeniemi and John Lee White suggest that we could expect 
the following elements here: a statement about the arrival of a letter or 
the reception of some news (often involving a participle like Aafov, 
Osbáguevoc, xo[.taáuevoc, &vorrvooc); the use of a verb expressing joy like 
éxápnv, cuvex&eny», Or fjo0nv; an adverb like Aí(av or ueváAcc; and the 
designation of the substance of the joy in expressions introduced 
especially by ézí( or óx.5 

There are a number of points here that require comment. 

First, note that the use of cuvexágeny» (rather than éxópny) in such con- 
texts is extremely rare. Bauer seems to have found the one truly relevant 
epistolographical parallel in P. Lond. 1.43 (- U.P.Z. 1.148). Thus the 
opening of the body of this letter deserves to be quoted in full: 
ruvOavouévn uavÜO&vet oe Alvórtta opaca. oovex kp oot xai &uautt Ott vov 
Ye€ rxaparyevóuevog eig cT)v móAt Ot8&Eeu; rapa DaAov. . Tic [lavpoxAóotr, Writ- 
ten in above the line] «à xató&pta xai £Eetz £póOtov eic 10 fjpac (^on hearing 
that you are learning Egyptian, I rejoice with you and myself that now 
after you have come to the city you will teach the children in the house 
of Phalu..es, [the douche specialist], and will have means for old 
age'").'* Preisigke provides two examples.'" One is ''couched in an 
ironical and menacing tone"! (as its editors note) and seems hardly rele- 
vant here: *'I sent you a letter through the baker and perhaps you know 
why I wrote you; and if you continue in your madness, I rejoice with 
you"! (P. Teb. 2.424). The other, a letter of a father to his son, is less 
atypical: **Above all I greet you, rejoicing in (cuyxaípov énti) your good, 
godly, and fortunate wedded life according to our common prayers and 
petitions ..."' (B.G.U. 4.1080). A check of numerous word lists in the 
papyrological publications has failed to uncover additional examples. 

The parallels suggest that the à«: clause in Phil. 1.2 and not the par- 
ticipial expressions in Phil. 1.1 (**having received ... and sent on ..."") 
designates the substance of Polycarp's joy. For normally a participle in 
such a context agrees with the subject and has to do with the reception 
of a letter or some news (e.g., **on hearing that you are learning Egyp- 
tian"), whereas the substance of the writer's joy is designated by 
expressions introduced by 6x or éní (e.g., *'that now ... you will teach 
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the children ...'). Precisely these features also characterize most ex- 
amples of the formula that involve the use of more common verbs of 
rejoicing like éx&pnv or fjo0nv.'* Moreover, cvyxaípo -- dative -- ótt seems 
to be standard also outside of the epistolary formula under investigation 
when the designation of the subject's joy is expressed: *'rejoice with me 
that (6x) I found my lost sheep"! (Luke 15:6).'? Conversely, when a par- 
ticiple agrees with the person with whom a subject rejoices, the par- 
ticipial expression can hardly designate the substance of the subject's 
joy: Ignatius, for example, says that Polybius, bishop of Tralles, ''so 
rejoiced with me bound as I was (uot ovvexágn 660euévo) in Christ Jesus 
that ($oxe) I saw your whole congregation in him"' (Trail. 1.1). 

Some parallels, to be sure, provide a richer range of functions for par- 
ticiples used in the formula. Ignatius, for example, has one participial 
expression in a comparable context that refers to the reception of news 
and another that refers to the substance of the author's joy (or, in this 
instance, praise). For example: ''receiving (&xo6tyóuevoc) [news about] 
your godly sentiments ... I give great praise (oxeoóo£&Go), having been 
regarded worthy (xaxa£uo0et(c) [of seeing] your blameless face ..."' (Pol. 
1.1; cf. Trall. 1.2). But in such instances the second participle also 
agrees with the subject and as such provides another way to designate 
the substance of the author's joy (or praise). We conclude, then, that 
the use of the participles in the present text of Phil. 1.1 is suspect and 
that the difficulty can easily be eliminated by dropping the xa( before 
óc. at the beginning of Phil. 1.2. 

It is also worth noting that the formula in Phil. 1.1 lacks the par- 
ticipial expression used to refer to the reception of aletter or some news. 
For this is a very common feature of such expressions of joy.?^? And it 
is intriguing that the first of the dative participles used by Polycarp— 
Octauévot;, 'fhaving received"'—is the same as one of the popular 
nominative participles (9e5&uevoc, &xoósbá&uevoc, &xoótyÓusvoc) used in 
other letters to refer to the reception of a letter of some news.?' Further 
it should be recognized that the nominative participles in the standard 
formula and the dative participles in Phil. 1.1 function similarly. For 
both draw attention to what occasions the joy: (a) a letter is received, 
and the author rejoices that such-and-such is the case; (b) news of the 
Philippians' reception of Ignatius is received, and Polycarp rejoices that 
their faith remains firm. To be sure, the language of ''receiving'' and 
**sending on"' travellers is drawn from the sphere of triumphal tours 
and designates a pattern of behavior in which the great one is directly 
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surrounded by admiring throngs.?? But it is not hard to imagine that talk 
of the Philippians reception of their visitors and of Polycarp's recep- 
tion of a letter from them would flow together in Polycarp's mind, and 
that the reason for the omission of the usual formula for the reception 
of a letter or some news in Phil. 1.1 is that it was absorbed by an expres- 
sion similar to it in some respects but more precisely attuned to the 
situation. If there is anything to this argument, we have additional 
evidence for the authenticity of the reference in Phil. 1.1 to the Chris- 
tian martyrs who passed through Philippi. 

Finally, we should not forget that formulae of the type under discus- 
sion are not so definite or precise that the function of all its parts will 
always remain distinct. Note, for example, how the occasion for joy and 
the designation of the substance of the joy flow together in the follow- 
ing example: Aíav &yápnv àxobcaoca Ótt ppc xai 7, Og qf oou Xorjpic, 'I 
greatly rejoice, having heard that you and your sister are well" (P. 
Giess. 21, 3-4). Such overlap is readily understandable since the com- 
munication received often contained the information that inspired the 
joy. When a formula is varied in a more unusual way, as it presumably 
is in Phil. 1.1, the possibility of misunderstanding grows. A copyist, not 
sensing the purpose of the participial expressions in Pil. 1.1, may easily 
have read what I take to be a reference to the occasion for Polycarp's 
joy as a designation of the substance of his joy. In that event the copyist 
would have inserted the xa( to make tolerable sense of the passage as a 
whole. Conceivably Polycarp himself, on rapidly rereading his letter, 
lost sight of what he was after and inserted the xat. Consider the correc- 
tions made by the author in B.G.U. 4.1080. This letter, as we have seen, 
expresses the joy of a father in the fortunate wedded life of his son (lines 
2-6). The theme of joy is then developed as follows (lines 6-10): 


xai justi 0& dxot) &róvtec c xapóvtec Oux0Éot moqpávOnusev xateuxópuevot &xl xotg [.£AAoUGt 
xai Orc Yevóuevot xap' ügiv cuv&pcoev OtxAT elAan(vny xeDaAviav. 


** And we, absent beyond the range of hearing yet as present in spirit, rejoice, pray- 
ing earnestly for the future?! and that, when we are with you, we might celebrate 
together a double *banquet sumptuous' " (Homer, Od. 11.415). 


The editor notes that the xai before the óxcc was added above the line 
later by the writer of the letter (along with another minor stylistic im- 
provement in the following sentence). Without the xa (it seems) the reci- 
pient of the letter might have been tempted to think (or to pretend to 
think) that the writer's prayers for the future were focussed exclusively 
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on dinner. He surely did not want to say that, and the sentence need not 
be taken in that sense even without the xa(. Moreover, the line flows 
more smoothly syntactically without the xa(. Yet the writer (not an 
uneducated one, as the Homeric tag shows) prefers syntactical 
awkwardness to being perceived as socially inept. What we have here is 
not in all respects what we have in Phil. 1.1-2. But the similarity is suffi- 
cient perhaps to suggest how a copyist or even Polycarp himself might 
have inserted a xa( before the ó« to deal with a perceived inadequacy of 
the original text in spite of the loss of syntactical consistency. In any 
event, the addition or deletion of a xat is something for which text critics 
generally do not think that much apology is required. 

Defenders of the authenticity of Polycarp's allusion to Ignatius and 
his companions in Phil. 1.1 may regret that any emendation, however 
modest, is required to save the text. It may be hoped, however, that a 
sufficiently natural explanation of the data has been given to alleviate 
their distress and that it will soften the doubts of others about the 
witness of Polycarp to Ignatius. 


NOTES 


' (a) Phil. 9: **(1) I exhort all of you, then, to obey the word of righteousness and to 
exercise all endurance, which you also saw before your eyes not only in the blessed Ig- 
natius and Zosimus and Rufus, but also in others from among you and in Paul himself 
and the rest of the apostles; (2) being persuaded that all these *did not run in vain,' but 
in faith and righteousness, and that they are 'in their due place! beside the Lord with 
whom they also suffered. For they did not 'love the present world' but him who died for 
us and was raised by God because of us."' (b)The relevant line in Phil. 13.2 is preserved 
only in Latin: et de ipso Ignatio et de his qui cum eo sunt quod certius agnoveritis 
significate. Efforts to avoid the implications of the statement (by retranslation into Greek) 
fail (cf. P. N. Harrison, Polycarp's Two Epistles to the Philippians [Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1936] 137-140). 

? P. N. Harrison, Polycarp's Two Epistles to the Philippians (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1936). 

* Robert Joly, Le dossier d'Ignace d'Antioche (Université Libre de Bruxelles, Faculté de 
Philosophie et Lettres, 69; Brussels: Éditions de l'Université de Bruxelles, 1979) 17-37. 
^ Joly, Le dossier d'Ignace d'Antioche, 28-29. 

* From this point of view either (a) there were two letters of Polycarp to the Philippians, 
but much closer to each other in time than P. N. Harrison thought (cf. L. W. Barnard, 
**The Problem of St. Polycarp's Epistle to the Philippians," Church Quarterly Review 
163 [1962] 421-430); or (b) there was after all but one letter of Polycarp to the Philippians 
written before the news of Ignatius' death had reached Polycarp (as Phil. 13.2 shows) but 
after *'it might reasonably be held that he had been martyred"' (as Phil. 9 suggests; cf. 
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A. C. Headlam, **The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians," Church Quarterly Review 
141 [1945] 7). 

$5 Joly, Le dossier d'Ignace d'Antioche, 29-30. 

' [naddition to the syntactical inconsistency attention has been drawn to features of the 
language of the presumed interpolation that rise above the general flatness of Polycarp's 
style and are reminiscent of the letters of Ignatius in some respects. Joly, for example, 
singles out the following expressions: c& uiwufjuaca cri; &An0o0c dáng, &vytonperéot Otopoic, 
Ouxbfjuaxa (Le dossier d'Ignace d'Antioche, 29, note 45). Cf. Ignatius, Eph. 11.2: àv à «à 
Ótouà mtpupípo, tobc rvtupatuobe uapyapízag; and Srmyrn. 11.1: 8e9suévoc Ütonpeneotátou 
0soyuotc. (The expression '*images of true love" seems to have no good parallel in the Chris- 
tian literature of the period.) This is not a particularly strong argument. We can, I think, 
allow even Polycarp a few literary flourishes at the beginning of his letter. Moreover, it 
should be noted that the admittedly authentic lines that follow include an almost equally 
striking (if conventional) image: 7, BeBaía cri; r(ovec opv (La ... xaprogoprt (Phil. 1.2; cf. 
Luke 8:13, 15). And if there is in fact any echo of Ignatius here, it may just as well be 
that Polycarp had absorbed elements of his style as that a forger could not help himself. 
* Karl Bihlmeyer, Die Apostolischen Váter: Neubearbeitung der Funkschen Ausgabe, 
ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr «Paul Siebeck », 1956) 114. 

* | Cf. Raphael Kühner, Ausführliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, Zweiter Teil: 
Satzlehre, ed. Bernhard Gerth (2 vols.; Hannover und Leipzig: Hahnsche Buchhandlung, 
:1898/1904) 2. 588-591; Eduard Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, Zweiter Band: Syntax 
und Syntaktische Stilistik (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft II.1.2; München: C. H. 
Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, *1975) 704-705; Edwin Mayser, Grammatik der 
griechischen Papyri aus der Ptomemderzeit, Vol. II: Satzlehre (3 vols.; Berlin und Leipzig: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1926/1934) 3. 189-208. 

!^ Kühner/Gerth, Satzlehre, 2. 588. 

!" RKühner/Gerth, Satzlehre, 2. 100. 

? RKühner/Gerth, Satzlehre, 2. 589. 

7 [owe a number of important points in the following discussion to my colleague, Pro- 
fessor David Bright, of the Department of the Classics at the University of Illinois (Ur- 
bana, Illinois). 


1^ Cf. William R. Schoedel, 75e Apostolic Fathers, Volume 5: Polycarp, Martyrdom of 
Polycarp, Fragments of Papias, ed. Robert M. Grant (Camden, N.J.: Thomas Nelson, 
1967) 7-41. 

'5 Heikki Koskenniemi, Studien zur Idee und Phraseologie des griechischen Briefes bis 
400 n. Chr. (Annales academiae scientiarum fennicae, Ser. B, Tom. 102,2; Helsinki: 
Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1956) 75-77; John Lee White, The Form and Function of the 
Body of the Greek Letter (SBL Dissertation Series 2; Missoula, Montana; Society of 
Biblical Literature, 1972) 39-40. 

'* Walter Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Chris- 
tian Literature, ed. F. Wilbur Gingrich and Frederick W. Danker (Chicago and London: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1979) 775 (s.v. evrxaípo). | 

"7 Friedrich Preisigke, Wórterbuch der Griechischen Papyrusurkunden, ed. Emil 
Kiessling (2 vols.; Berlin: Selbstverlag der Erben, 1925/1927) 2. 500 (s.v. evyxaítpo). 

!! D, Bad. 36,3-4; P. Giess. 21,3-4; P. Elaph. 13,2-3; B.G.U. 1.332,6-7; 2.531,3-5; P. 
Hamb. 1.88,3-5; cf. P.S.I. 7.837,3-4; 9.1042,3-6; Basil, Ep. 322. 
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!1* Cf. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon, 775 (s.v. ovrxaípo). Bauer also draws attention 
to Socrates, Ep. 33.2 (Liselotte Kóhler, Die Briefe des Sokrates und der Sokratiker 
[Philologus, Supplementband 20,2; Leipzig: Dietrich, 1928] 53): ''I rejoice with the 
Syracusians that (cuyxaípco Xupaxoucíow óv)) they have stopped calling a pig a 'squealer' 
^? "White, Form and Function 39 (note 35). Almost all of the parallels discussed above 
(including those listed in note 18) have this feature or something like it. 

^? Cf. Ignatius, 7rall. 1.2; Pol. 1.1; Basil, Ep. 322; Julian, Ep. 71. 

? Cf. Plutarch, Pornp. 13.4; 43.3; 57;1-2. 

^ Cf. Preisigke, Wórterbuch, 2. 66 (s.v. u£AXo): **Wünsche hegend für die Zukunft."' 
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ON THE VISIBILITY OF GOD IN THE HOLY MAN: 
A RECONSIDERATION OF THE ROLE OF THE APA IN THE PACHOMIAN 
VITAE 


BY 


MARK S. BURROWS 


The various biographies of Pachomius have been traditionally read as 
literary monuments written and preserved in order to celebrate the 
figure whom Bousset describes as ''the hero of the coenobitic monastic 
ideal.'"' Yet a close reading of these Vitae suggests that these are ac- 
counts fashioned to portray Pachomius not as the administrative or 
organizational genius of a new, communal form of monastic life, but 
as a holy man whose peculiar presence itself organizes that life. It is the 
man, rather than the method, which dominates these narratives. The 
matter of Pachomius' praesentia dominates these biographical accounts 
as the constitutive gesture of potentia in the emerging communities: the 
coenobitic life is founded not by an act but by the presence of this par- 
ticular holy actor. Not what Pachomius does, but how his very being 
stabilizes these communities by rendering God *'visible'! becomes the 
fundamental message of these early portraits. Thus, these Vitae bear 
witness to the founder of coenobitic monasticism, but deflect interest 
away from the question of the disciplined administration of the com- 
munities or the giving of laws governing communal life. Rather, they 
portray Pachomius as the originator of this new monastic model 
because of his identity as a holy man, one whose life itself becomes 
revelatory. Pachomius stands out in these narrative accounts as the 
locus of the holy which disrupts the homogeneity of mundane life, both 
secular and eremitic, and it is precisely in this interruption that the 
emergence of monastic communities takes place. 

Such an approach to the Pachomian Vitae offers a revision of the 
traditional emphasis of Pachomius as the administrative mind which 
organized and brought order into the eremitic monastic world of Late 
Antiquity.? Yet this is a revision which is not extrinsic to our sources,? 
but rather emerges out of these early records themselves. Indeed, the 
focal point of these narratives is neither the community nor the com- 
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munal nature of this *new'' monastic experiment, even though they 
agree in portraying this community as *'the model for all those who wish 
to assemble souls in God, to succour them until they be made perfect.""* 
Rather, they direct the narrative focus persistently upon the singular 
figure of Pachomius, *'the holy man," whose praesentia itself bears an 
organizational power both during his life and posthumously. In other 
words, the question which these texts raise assumes, as does the modern 
historical reception, that Pachomius is a leading figure in this develop- 
ment, yet the original narratives move further to ask precisely /tow it is 
that Pachomius functions as the hero of coenobitic monasticism. 

To press this point even further: these highly stylized accounts of 
Pachomius' growth into ''the perfect monk' "5 set forth a social portrait 
of religion which locates its central axis not in what others are called to 
do, but in what the *fapa'' himself does. Pachomius stands in these 
Vitae at the nave of the human community. To borrow Mircea Eliade's 
descriptive language, he is the *'center" of orientation, the *'fixed 
point" which localizes the holy in a manner disruptive of the otherwise 
daunting *(chaos of homogeneity.''$ Not only in his commandments 
and rules, but in his very person Pachomius integrates the cosmos by 
establishing ''the perfect man'"' as the new center of gravity. The orient- 
ing force of his presence poses the question of access to the divine not 
so much as a matter of **how,"" but of **who."' Thus, these narratives 
concern themselves at their most fundamental level with the person and 
role of *'the father,"' and speak of the community only in terms of its 
dependent development around this focal person. The social momen- 
tum of this coenobitic model is centripetal; Pachomius himself is the ef- 
fective reason for the development of the koinobion. That is, the 
community exists because of who Pachomius is, for he is the anthropos 
theou who exemplifies the invitation to see *'the invisible God in the 
visible man, who is God's temple." In this sense, the power of the 
coenobitic experience derives not from the group, but from the lone 
figure of the *'apa"" himself. 

At the outset of our discussion, a seemingly self-evident observation 
strikes this reader of Pachomian scholarship as a matter which has re- 
ceived insufficient attention: namely, the thesis that these Vitae tell us 
eminently more about Pachomius than they do about coenobitic life at 
Tabennisi. The communal life which they describe thrives because of the 
stabilizing presence of Pachomius, *'the father.''* To be more precise, 
the new community exists because of the peculiar **locus'' of the holy 
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which is to be found in the person of the founder. Amid the varied em- 
phases in the surviving narratives, one theme remains constant: 
Pachomius is not ''the stranger removed from [society]'? in any 
thoroughgoing sense; rather, he is the */holy man" who is only a 
stranger to the established and entangled patterns of village society, but 
who stands precisely for that reason on another plateau as the ''fixed 
point" around whom a zew society forms. He becomes the mediating 
locus by which the distant God of the desert hermit journeys to the pro- 
ximity of the village, disrupting and reshaping the ambiguities and 
*horizontal'' strains of family life by providing a new orientation of 
**access"' to the divine. 

Thus, while it is undoubtedly true that Pachomius' emergence along 
the upper Nile signaled the development of a new kind of monastic 
society, this more narrowly circumscribed monastic experiment 
becomes the backdrop for a much more inclusive localization of the ex- 
ousia theou, one which extended far beyond the wall of the monastery.'? 
To be more precise, Pachomius provides in his social role as *'apa"' a 
tangible mediation of the divine for the larger society—both the 
monachoi and the kosmikoi'!' —gathered around him. Indeed, his role 
as **man of God'"' integrates that society around a new focal point: as 
his biographers point out, this holy man was the one who *'guides us 
straight to God," "'? and whose spirit mediated the **power of God."''? 
It is this teleios monachos—or, variously, teleios anthrópos—to whom 
the task falls to govern souls and through whom salvation becomes 
available, as it were, to those in his proximity.'* In this context, we can 
find no mandate to speak of Pachomius as an *'isolated human agent" 
who renounces society;'? rather, his words, deeds, and even his silent 
presence chart the boundaries of society along a new axis by redefining 
human access to the divine. The focus of this study, therefore, will ex- 
plore the functional role which the Vitae ascribe to Pachomius. We shall 
suggest in the course of this analysis that Pachomius, at least in the por- 
trait which his biographers leave us, only renounced the village society 
out of which he came; he did not renounce society per se, but rather 
placed himself in the midst of a new society as the singular human agent 
of the divine. If Pachomius is '*dead" to human society, it is only 
because he is vitally alive to and within a new form of society. Further- 
more, while it is surely right to say that Pachomian monasticism 
transplanted *'the all-absorbing routines of the villages of the 
oikoumene,""* this explanation has not yet unveiled the manner in 
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which this holy man restructured the oikoumene around his person. 
Thus, this study will probe into the question of how the presence of *'*the 
father" shifted the focal point of society from village to monastery— 
and, indeed, within the walls of Tabennisi to the strange figure of 
Pachomius himself. The questions facing us are twofold: first, to 
delineate Pachomius' role within his community; and second, to clarify 
the extent of that community not merely as the monastery, but as the 
oikoumene. These theses thus highlight the Pachomian biographers' 
ambitious portrait of *'the holy man'' as the **jealous"' locus of the holy 
and, as such, as the nave of an expansive new *''society."' 

In Ascetics, Authority, and the Church, Philip Rousseau suggests 
that the emergence of coenobitic monasticism within the Egyptian 
horizon has to do with what he calls **the commanding presence"! of the 
**ascetic pioneers,"' or holy men. Thus, he interprets the transition from 
eremitical to coenobitic life not as the failure of one venture and the suc- 
cess of another, but as a continuous crescendo corresponding to **a 
growing emphasis on stability, loyalty, and imitation.'''" Yet what ex- 
actly is the nature of this correspondence? Does Pachomius simply step 
into a desideratum created by the distance of the anchorite from village 
life? Rousseau rightly warns us against forcing such a simplistic 
geographic solution onto this distinctive development within the Late 
Antique horizon. Yet the warning alone does not distinguish the subtle 
contours in which the Pachomian biographers paint the emergence of 
the koinóbion. Their interest is only secondarily in the *'continuity"" of 
this transition; primarily, their emphasis falls upon the extension of 
what Hugo Rahner in another context has called the ''topographie 
céleste'' into the Egyptian landscape through *'the father.'' Continuity 
is thus one which focuses attention not on the nature of the '*experi- 
ment,"' but on the identity and function of the person of the holy man. 
The Pachomian Vitae approach such questions of origin by insisting 
upon the causal nexus binding the institution of the monastic com- 
munity to the person of the apa. In this sense, these narrative accounts 
portray the emergence of Pachomius as an apa of an altogether dif- 
ferent calibre than the anchorite Palamon to whom he first goes for in- 
struction in the monastic life. As ''the holy man"! par excellence, 
Pachomius' emergence orders the world in a startling manner: his 
presence creates the desire for a stabilitas measured in terms of a larger 
society, demands the loyalty of disciple and townsman alike because 
*tafter God he is our father,"''* and stands as the focal point in an en- 
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tangled world only too eager to find an unencumbered '*model"' of the 
teleios anthrópos.'? The Vitae, although they do record Pachomius' vi- 
sion that he should **build a monastery, for many will come to you to 
become monks?! (GrV, 12;Bo, 17) set forth with even more measured 
emphasis the decidedly inclusive mission by which Pachomius ac- 
complished **the Lord's will": according to the angel who appears to 
him, his task was *to minister to the human race and to unite all to 
God"! (cf. Bo, 22; GrV, 23). Pachomius stands no longer at the center 
of the koinónia alone, but at the juncture between the **&communities"' 
of earth and heaven. From within the walls of the monastery, he is 
nonetheless God's servant of a much more extensive reconciliation of 
man and God. As the *'fixed point'' of which Eliade speaks, Pachomius 
embodies in his person a stabilitas, a **presence"' of the holy which itself 
organizes the society of monachoi as well as kosmikoi around his 
person.?? 

Earlier we suggested that Pachomius, far from standing as an isolated 
human agent, actually structures the society of the oikoumeneé around 
him. This is particularly evident in the theme of ''fatherhood"' as it is 
redefined by Pachomius in the Vitae. In both the Bohairic and Greek 
texts, Pachomius acquires the title */our father," or simply *'the 
father." The First Sahidic Life adds that ''he deserves to be called 
father because our Father who is in heaven dwells in him.""?' And, as 
Theodore reminds the community gathered to hear **the word of God" 
proclaimed, ''it is fitting for us also without hesitation to bless our 
righteous father who has led us to the knowledge of God.''?? Pachomius 
stands in perfect unanimity with God: he is ho meta tou patros hen eis 
panta.? Furthermore, the biographers portray him in direct line with 
the saints—not because he can see **hidden things,"' but because he sees 
God always before him.?* *'It was as if, through the purity of his heart, 
[Pachomius] were seeing the invisible God as in a mirror." ^5 J.-F. Gil- 
mont rightly concludes here that *'la paternité de Páchome est confon- 
due avec celle de Dieu, la premiere n'étant que le prolongement de la 
seconde.''?$ This unanimity, by expressing the invisible fatherhood of 
God through the concreteness of *'the father Pachomius,"' underscores 
the stabilizing function of his highly visible role as mediator. Couched 
in the language of "'praesentia," the Vitae present the person of the 
*apa'' in the fundamentally functional terms of **access." Thus, the 
question of *'fatherhood"' defined a new set of relationships—not only 
those of the horizontal world of entangled family commitments, but 
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those arising from the more fragile attempts to see *'the invisible God"' 
in *'the visible man." Ho aoratos Theos en horatoó anthrópo: what is 
this other than a forceful variation on the theme of divine visibility in 
the Late Antique world? As Peter Brown reminds us, 


Epigeios theos: the term sums up the Late Antique revolution. Heaven and earth 
have come to be joined in the figure of a human being, and this joining has been 
brought about so that other human beings could enter the life of a newly formed 
group under his guidance. *Heavenly' power is used, on earth, by human beings to 
rule other human beings." 


Pachomius as '*our great father'' is at the same time the epigeios theos. 

The theme of paternité plays a clear role in anchoring the koinónia 
around the figure of Pachomius, as we would expect. But the intriguing 
feature of Pachomius' fatherhood is the manner in which it interprets 
the shape and substance of renunciation in the narratives—and, with 
particular singleness of purpose, in the Greek version. Monastic renun- 
ciation, according to these Vitae, expresses itself by interrupting the es- 
tablished patterns of family relations in favor of the newly founded 
coenobitic dependency on Pachomius, the '*jealous"' father of the com- 
munity. Indeed, the monks who fall back into *'the world'' of the 
village do so not because of any weakness for *'things,'' but on account 
of their inability to sever family bonds (cf. GrV, 74, 104, etc.). And, as 
the vignette of Theodore's persistent mother suggests (GrV, 37), the 
strongest worldly bond to overcome was that of family loyalty, not that 
of any stubborn attachment to material possessions. Pachomius 
counsels Theodore in this case to face his mother as a test of his 
discipleship, reminding him of the scriptural mandate that ** *He who 
loves his father or his mother more than me is not worthy of me.' This 
is perfection." The ultimate test of monastic endurance in the Pacho- 
mian orbit seems to revolve around the establishment of new patterns 
of parenthood, a realignment which acquires a concreteness in the 
figure of the *^new?' father of monachoi. Allegiance to the fatherhood 
of God comes to be tried and tested in the more manageable terms of 
the monastic *'apa"'; in a curious passage delineating the extent of this 
new-found *''family"' loyalty, the First Sahidic Life even disallows for 
any speculation about some potential **other-wordly'' family reunion. 
** A man who begets another in the work of God,"' claims this austere 
biographer, ''is his father after God, in this age and in the age to 
come.'?* And, on the level of monastic discipline, failing at the 
monastic life leads as a direct recourse to the return of the fallen monk 
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to family life. Just as the family is the point of exodus for the neophyte, 
so also does it stand as the rather bleak **boundary'' of the Pachomian 
world. The Greek account summarizes the shape of coenobitic life by 
defining how the novices must begin the monastic life by learning to 
**bear the cross,"' not in terms of diet, work, or prayer, but in the more 
difficult matter of *renouncing the world with respect to their family 
and themselves.''?? 

The subtle function of Pachomius' own paternité comes into question 
in the startling episode of the apa's first encounter with Athanasius. As 
the Greek Vita records the scene, the journey of *'the most holy arch- 
bishop of Alexandria" to Tabennisi seemed to promise a joyous en- 
trevyue between these two leaders—that is, until Pachomius' local 
bishop, Sarapion, blunders onto the scene to request that Athanasius set 
the apa *'over all the monks in my diocese as father and priest! (GrV, 
30). The unwritten political by-line to this request for ordination should 
read, '*'and please set him squarely under my jurisdiction as priest within 
this diocese!"' It is thus no coincidence that this scene occurs at the stage 
in the narrative when Pachomius' **power"' is already unambiguously 
established in the charismatic terms of dynamis theou. Sarapion's only 
apparently innocent request, therefore, is clearly the most devastating 
test of Pachomius' authority, potentially more disruptive than the inces- 
sant *murmuring"" of the monks who at various points in his career 
challenged his leadership (cf. GrV, 70, 100). That is, an appointment as 
**priest'' within the diocese, disregarding for the moment the apa's dis- 
dain of the vainglory and ''lust for power'' which clerical office bring 
with it (cf. GrV, 27), would have circumscribed his authority within the 
rigid priestly world of hierarchy and sacrament, precisely the 
* manageable"! form of power which was utterly foreign to Pachomius' 
autocratic identity. The Pachomian world posited an immediate hierar- 
chy between man and God, fixed at its point of access in the person of 
the apa.?? 

This scene plays a pivotal role, therefore, in reminding the reader that 
Pachomius' paternité depends not on an administrative system of the 
church, but on the direct mediation of divine power through the an- 
thrópos tou theou. Here P. Brown's commentary on Syrian holy men 
finds an equally fitting application in the earlier Egyptian setting: The 
holy man *''fled women and bishops, not because he might have found 
the society of either particularly agreeable, but because both threatened 
to rivet him to a distinct place in society." "?' The only modulation within 
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this Pachomian example would be that the apa was indeed riveted in **a 
distinct place in society," but within a new society as we have earlier 
suggested. The point of his evasion of episcopal jurisdiction is not only 
that he had no need of **external" ecclesiastical forms of power, but 
that such a dependence would have distorted his uniquely personal 
source of power and authority. He evades ordination not out of some 
sense of humility, but because such an act would negate the very direct- 
ness of ''access" to the holy which characterized his existence at the 
center of the koinónia and, as we have suggested, the oikoumene as 
well. It is the immediacy of this *'access"' which lent Pachomius the 
elevated status of what P. Brown calls *'a free-standing position which 
only the Emperor enjoyed,"' thereby underlining Pachomius' autocratic 
personality as vital to his contribution to ''the great myth of 
unanimity.'?? In his autocratic identity as ''the perfect monk"' 
unhindered by familial or ecclesiastical ties, he belongs to *'the holy 
ones [who] are as in heaven in their thoughts" (GrV, 88). Again, we 
stumble here upon the theme of the visibility in the apa of the otherwise 
invisible God: ou panton estin to kybernesai psychas, ei me teleion an- 
thrópon.? The holy man organizes the world around a new axis: 
namely, his own person. Cornelius' posthumous description of what 
coenobitic life had been like under Pachomius' rule confirms this thesis, 
suggesting that the directness by which Pachomius acquired his 
authority from God (i.e., as ho meta tou patros hen eis panta) translated 
his personal paternité with God into a new pattern of human access to 
God through the apa: **We were not conscious of living on earth, but 
of feasting in heaven.""?* 

The Vitae also establish the apa as a vehicle of salvation by describing 
him as an exemplum to be imitated, a goal to which the disciples are to 
direct their own lives. As Hierakapollon admonishes Pachomius, *^Be 
strong; the devil knows that if carelessness overtakes you, he will also 
dominate us, for you are our model" (GrV, 20). Yet Pachomius is 
anything but a passive model for imitation; the question the biographies 
raise is not **What does Pachomius look like?"', but rather **What does 
Pachomius himself see?" According to the Greek Vita, Pachomius im- 
itates the saints by holding God always before him: kai en hos horoón 
ton aoraton theon te katharoteti tes kardias hos en esoptroó (GrV, 22). 
Because of the visibility of the invisible God £o Pachomius, God 
becomes *'visible"' through the apa. He is thus much more than a static 
exemplum: through his mediating role within a world *'emptied of 
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gods," the apa served as ''une échelle qui conduit au Royaume des 
cieux.'?* As more than an exemplar of holiness, his life provided a win- 
dow of startling transparency through which others glimpsed the divine 
itself. In this sense, it is not enough to say that ''im übrigen ist die 
gesamte [christliche] hagiographische Literatur der Gattung der 
Beispielsammlungen verwandt, insofern die Heiligenbiographien die 
Heiligen den Christen als Vorbilder vor Augen führen, worin sie sich 
mit der antiken Biographie treffen.'$ These biographies introduce 
Pachomius at least as an exemplum of a different pedigree altogether: 
he is a holy man who manifests more than simply holiness to his world; 
rather, as the naos theou he manifests Ao aoratos theos, '*'the invisible 
God."' As the :eleios anthroópos, he is much more than the recipient of 
divine favor: he is the vehicle of God's presence, the *'visibility"" of 
God. 

Pachomius' unique role in the community of fathers—and here we 
can only note in passing that these Vitae include several generations of 
**fathers,"' but never lose their character as narratives of Pachomius' 
life—also sets his version of paternité in a league of its own. As Gilmont 
reminds us, *'la paternité du fondateur du cénobitisme comporte une 
tonalité nettement différente de celle des autres Apa égyptiens.''?? He is, 
to rework the cliché, *'the apa's apa''! As such, it comes as no surprise 
that the narratives fashion him into an imago Christi in several striking 
ways. For instance, the biographer sets his appearance in an established 
**gospel"' framework which, reminiscent of the Johannine model, draws 
upon the /ogos tou theou as the primary agent of creation and begins 
(appropriately) at the beginning: *'True is the word of God, who made 
all things, the word that came to our father Abraham. ..."" (GrV, 1). 
The opening chapters stand as a condensed Heilsgeschichte, linking the 
outbreaking of that word in Abraham and Moses through Jesus to the 
martyrs and desert fathers. But the apa's correspondence to Christ goes 
much further than this narrative framework alone. Thus, Pachomius in- 
terprets the **form"' of the Christian life in terms of the *'carrying of 
the cross"' of Christ, but the reader is reminded that the holy man does 
not intend this merely as a metaphorical manner of speech: his obe- 
dience to the cross as the *'shape" of the Christian life leads him to 
adopt the cruciform position for prayer (cf. GrV, 16; also, Bo, 1). 
In this rather grotesque portrait of the apa standing at prayer with his 
arms outstretched as a magnified form of askesis, the biographer em- 
phasizes the point that Pachomius really did ''take up his cross" in 
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following Christ. Discipleship meant a rigid imitatio Christi. Further- 
more, the deeds of Pachomius occasionally stand as silent signs that he 
is the imago Christi, as, for instance, when he takes it upon himself to 
teach his disciple that leading means serving by washing Theodore's feet 
(GrV, 64; cf. John 13.1-21, a passage in which Jesus interprets his 
gesture as a hypodeigma). Among the various miracles associated with 
Pachomius, the healing of the woman who *'suffered from a flow of 
blood"' stands as a particularly strong echo of the synoptic precedent 
(cf. Mk. 5.25ff.; the stories coincide not only in the important detail of 
the nature of the illness, but more significantly in the active role which 
the woman takes in touching Pachomius' garment). Pachomius, like 
Christ, embodied the peculiar power of healing through physical touch. 
The strange use of the Matthean text in this incident —namely, *Anyone 
who receives you receives me" (Mt. 10.40)—serves to emphasize 
Pachomius' role as the vehicle of this dynamis theou. Pachomius, as the 
imago Christi, is at the same time the praesentia Christi. 

Not only is he the image of Christ, however: he is also the imago 
Moysis which functions in a similar manner in the narratives. His 
biographers portray him in explicit relation to Moses (e.g., Bo, 78; GrV, 
1, 17, 21): like the first giver of the law, Pachomius also orders the com- 
munity's life through commandments which **lead to life." Here the 
strange story of the breach of silence in the monastic bakery interprets 
the operative significance of these rules for the common life. *^They 
consider that these commandments are human," Pachomius responds 
indignantly to this infraction, **but even if a [commandment] is about 
a very small matter it is important... If that commandment were not 
profitable for their souls we would not have given it" (GrV, 89). Stand- 
ing in line with Moses, however, meant calling upon a broadly diffused 
tradition of the Late Antique world, one which could be utilized for 
purposes as different as Philo's portrait of Moses as *'a living law,''?*, 
the Johannine typological parallel to Christ, or Gregory of Nyssa's Vita 
Moysis as an allegory of the Christian life. These parallels are probably 
circumstantial, saying more about the widespread pervasiveness of 
Moses as an exemplary holy man in the ongoing imagination of Jewish 
and Christian circles than about any direct influence of sources. Yet the 
distinctive manner in which the Pachomian biographers have retooled 
the Moses tradition elevates the apa beyond the function of imitation: 
in these narratives, the holy man of Tabennisi stands as a */Ánew'' Moses, 
not merely by fulfilling the Mosaic law as Christ claimed to do (cf. Mt. 
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5.17-22) but by actually exceeding it in the establishment of a *(new"' 
law. Like Moses, Pachomius gave the people of his community a ''law?' 
which itself set forth **an irreproachable life-style and traditions prof- 
itable for their souls" (GrV, 25). Indeed, his Greek biographer stresses 
the point that Pachomius *'possessed nothing except God's law"'; more- 
over, he directed the rigor of his askesis to *'cleanse his conscience 
perfectly to fulfil the law of God, looking to the greater hope in 
heaven"! (GrV, 9). Standing here upon the shoulders of Moses, he thus 
articulates in his personal askesis as in his communal rules the rigorous 
mandate of Christ: ''Whoever ... relaxes one of the least of these com- 
mandments and teaches others so, shall be called least in the kingdom 
of heaven; but he who does them and teaches them shall be called great 
in the kingdom of heaven" (Mt. 5.19). Pachomius not only gives a new 
law like Moses, but like Jesus he also ''fulfils' this law by completing 
it perfectly in his acts as in his conscience. 

On one other crucial point Pachomius stands as a re-presentation of 
Christ, as a living imago Christi: namely, in his role in proclaiming the 
logos tou theou. The Vitae record the frequency with which Pachomius 
**spoke the word of God to [the community]"' (e.g., cf. GrV, 99). Ac- 
cording to the Bohairic version of Theodore's oration on Pachomius' 
life, 


... he pursued in its entirety the way of life of the prophets and the way of service 
in which, according to the Gospel, our Lord walked. He was without blame before 
all, as you yourselves bear witness. You are also not unaware how he used to teach 
us frequently with tears, as Paul said in the book of Acts of those whom he was 
teaching. [You know] how he used to gather us together daily and speak to us about 
the holy commandments so that we might observe each of the commandments in the 
holy Scriptures of Christ, and how he used first to put them into practice before 
giving them to us. It is through our contact with such a righteous man that we have 
learned the will of God... It is he who taught these things to us.?? 


According to his biographers, Pachomius was an exemplary exegete of 
scripture, one who knew the scriptures by heart (cf. GrV, 9) and could 
interpret *'the deep and not easily comprehensible'' passages (cf. GrV, 
56, 57). But his proclamation of that **word"' was not confined to the 
exposition of biblical texts. Pachomius' biographers also record the fre- 
quency with which he spoke that **word"' in his own parables and inter- 
pretations, not unlike the manner in which Christ the *'rabbi''** taught 
those disciples who gathered around him in the rabbinic tradition.*! 
Through his scriptural teaching and its embellishment through his own 
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parables, Pachomius gave voice to the /ogos tou theou in the 
oikoumene. As exegete and teacher, the holy man served as a channel 
of God by rendering that **word"' audible. 

According to these narrative accounts, the locus of the /ogos tou 
theou had come to rest on Pachomius. But this **word"' functions here 
in an entirely different manner than the staccato refrain **Give me a 
word!"! as found in the Apophthegmata Patrum. Rather, this **word of 
God"' stands in both the Bohairic and Greek texts as the creative and 
localized expression of God's unfolding presence in the human sphere. 
As the Bohairic Life opens, 


The word of God, who made all things, came to our father Abraham and ordered 
him to sacrifice his only son... After our father Abraham, he [i.e., ho logos tou 
theou] spoke to Moses, his prophet and servant, and to all the prophets; then he ap- 
peared and spoke as man and as the seed of Abraham, for he had promised to him 
a blessing for the nations, and he commanded his disciples, *Go and teach all the 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit" .*? 


Set within this narrative framework of a continuous Zeilsgeschichte, 
Pachomius' role acquires a revelational character which obliterates the 
walls of the monastery: the claim that he now speaks this same '*word 
of God"' to those gathered around him takes on a deeper significance 
than a mere recitation of scripture in and for a discrete koinónia. 
But beyond his rules and his varied forms of teaching, his life also 
stood as a proclamation of the '*word of God," providing those 
gathered around him with a poignant eruption of the holy within the 
earthly sphere. Like Christ, his eloquence was one not only of word and 
deed but of ''presence"': **And even when [Pachomius] kept silent, 
[those around him] saw his conduct and it was for them a word"' (GrV, 
25); and, '*'as [Pachomius] himself read to [shepherds gathered in the 
village church], he had such knowledge and piety, and his gaze was so 
proper and his elocution so consonant with the meaning of the words, 
that when these men of the world [i.e., hoi kosmikoi] saw this man of 
God among them, they were all the more inclined to espouse the faith 
and become Christians"! (GrV, 29). Pachomius, like Christ, **spoke"' in 
his presence, a silent language which rendered God visible in the 
oikoumené by manifesting the dynamis theou in his own person. In this 
respect, the parallel with the Jewish rabbinical tradition—if not also 
again with Moses—is an intriguing one. Pachomius is not only the ex- 
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egete of the written scriptures, but, like the Babylonian rabbi of the 
same period,* becomes 


...8 "living Torah,' as useful as Scriptures themselves for finding out what was right 
action and what was not... The sage almost as much as the divinity must therefore 
be understood as the primary paradigm. If he was a "living Torah,' then his deeds 
were illustrative of revelation itself, and following them, the Jews could conform to 
the heavenly expectations. 


As we have earlier suggested, the figure of Pachomius provides the 
point of ''faccess"" between the human and divine, functioning in these 
Vitae as a **window'' through which the invisible God dwells in human 
form. In this sense, Pachomius is a striking example of the imago Dei, 
particularly in the carefully orchestrated manner in which he brings the 
face of Christ to the oikoumene. 

Pachomius' life further reflects Christ's in his role as mediator be- 
tween man and God. According to the angelic vision which Pachomius 
receives after praying to be ''taught the whole will of God," he is told 
three times that *'the will of God is to minister to the human race in 
order to reconcile them to himself" (GrV, 23). As his first disciples 
gather around him, it becomes clear that the scope of his mediatorial 
role is by no means to be circumscribed rigidly within the walls of the 
monastery. These first disciples conclude from observing Pachomius. 
that 

... We used to think that all the saints were made holy and unswerving by God with- 
out regard to their free will, from their mothers! womb, and that sinners were not 
able to have life because they had been created that way. But now we see the 
goodness of God manifested in our father who, although born from pagan parents, 


has become so dear to God and has clothed himself with all God's commandments! 
Then we, too, and all people can follow him, for he follows the saints.*^ 


Just as Pachomius' conversion teaches him to serve all (cf. GrV, 5), so 
the *'access'' he provides is available to all. But more significant than 
the inclusiveness of his **mission'' is the emphasis found in these Vitae 
that the road to God is clearly through the apa. *'If there is a holy man 
on this earth," Theodore prays, **make me worthy of seeing him and 
becoming his disciple, so that through him you might save my soul" 
(Gr V, 34). In another scene, Pachomius ''determines God's will" for a 
prospective monk, who subsequently responds, **Man of God, you have 
risen above what we have heard... Blessed be you, because through you 
I live'' (GrV, 42). And, finally, a fragment in the Sahidic text illumines 
Pachomius' role as intercessor in the **heavenly court." Responding to 
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a monk who had performed pagan sacrifice under threat of the bar- 
barians, Pachomius assures him that **... if you do this [penance], the 
saints will be the guarantees of your salvation, and 1 also with them, in 
the hour when the enemy shall accuse you" (Sa'?, 7; cf. also GrV, 85). 
The locus of reconciliation is to be found in the holy man himself. 

One final note on Pachomius' mediatorial role arises from a text only 
found in the Greek textual tradition. In describing the holy man's 
reliance on scripture to endure the devils? temptations, this biographer 
tags an ''excursus"' of sorts onto the narrative, explaining the saints' 5 
lives as a form of transparent exegesis of *'the road to eternal life" 
(GrV, 17). At this juncture, the writer adds that 


since we are like infants, when our fathers break the bread for us, we need to be 
given as well the true water, as it is written. Therefore, what we have heard and 
known and our fathers have told us should not be hidden from the next generation. 
For, as we have been taught, we know that these words of the psalm are about the 
signs and portents accomplished by God for Moses and those after him. And after 
the model of the benefit given by them, we have also recognized in the fathers of 
our time their children and imitators, so that to us and to the rising generation, until 
the end of the world, it might be made known that *'Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day, today, and for ever."'* 


In a similar vein, Theodore later remarked that Christ's command to 
Peter to '*feed my lambs'' meant that *'there is need now too for men 
who, generation after generation, feed the souls in the Lord who says, 
*'[ am with you' " (GrV, 132). These texts provides a fascinating glimpse 
into the attempt of the subsequent tradition—both that of the ''apas"' 
who followed Pachomius and, we must assume, that of their 
biographers as well—to link the lives of the holy men directly to the pro- 
cession of 'fholy ones"! in the scriptures. Abraham, Moses, the pro- 
phets, Christ, the martyrs, and the *'fathers"' of the desert: the line of 
successive witnesses stands as an unbroken mediation of the divine in 
the oikoumene. The holy men have now become the living text of God, 
as it were, thereby carrying on the earlier scriptural tradition by making 
visible the creative **word of God"! in each generation. The claim is no 
small one: the Vita of the holy man becomes the *fnew'' testament for 
the contemporary community. Indeed, this text proclaims the way of 
the holy man as ''gospel" for those who come to him: 

... all people can follow him, for he follows the saints. So is realized what is written, 

**Come to me all you who labour and are overburdened and I will give you rest." 


Let us die with this man and we shall also live with him, for he guides us straight 
to God." 
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As the *'center'' of the holy, Pachomius himself comes to embody and 
offer Christ's promise of rest. And, as the Greek text emphasizes, this 
call was one made to the monachoi as well as the kosmikoi: **When 
those of the world saw a man of God in their midst [i.e., Pachomius], 
they were very eager to become Christians and faithful. For he was full 
of mercy and a lover of their souls" (GrV, 29). Pachomius stood for 
both the visibility and the proximity of God in his world, the 
oikoumene. Standing in relation to this holy man offered more than a 
pious example to imitate: Pachomius' very presence revealed the 
previously *'invisible God." Although the narrative opens by proclaim- 
ing that **the gospel spread throughout the whole world," it becomes 
increasingly clear to the reader of these Vitae that this gospel is localized 
and thereby magnified in the life of this particular holy man, '*born of 
pagan parents in the Thebaid"' at a specific juncture of time. He is the 
one whose life cuts through the ambiguities of the Late Antique world, 
offering those gathered around him—and, as we have suggested, his 
biographers present him as the focal point which gathers the oikournene 
around him—a singular access to God. Indeed, Pachomius has claimed 
Christ'S words as his own, such that the reader realizes that the 
**gospel"' has truly **sojourned"' in Egypt. Pachomius is not only a holy 
man; he is ho pater autón. 

As we have earlier mentioned, the Pachomian Vitae by no means con- 
fine their scope to Pachomius' life alone, including material pertinent 
to the lives of several apas who follow him in the chronological chain 
of authority. Yet this extended narrative never relinquishes its focus on 
Pachomius. Just as we have noted that he is *'the apa's apa" during his 
lifetime, his ongoing posthumous authority highlights the peculiar role 
he acquired as a locus of the holy, a channel through which divine grace 
found its way into the koinónia and beyond. Several passages in the 
Greek Life substantiate this thesis. Thus, the first apa to govern the 
community after Pachomius' death, Petronius, does so **in the word of 
God and the memory of their father [Pachomius] (GrV, 117). Abba 
Horsiesios, the next in line, assumed authority by '*'*emulating the life 
of Abba Pachomius'' (GrV, 119). So also Horsiesios, in his first instruc- 
tion to the community as apa, **enjoined them to keep the rules of the 
community which Abba Pachomius had established for its constitu- 
tion"! (GrV, 122) and instructed them by recalling *'the past ..., the time 
of our father [Pachomius]'' (GrV, 126). And, finally, Theodore's ac- 
ceptance of authority brought rejoicing among the brothers who '*'knew 
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him from the beginning as a true child of Abba Pachomius'' (GrV, 129). 
Even though five years had passed by the time Theodore became the 
community's new leader, he still spoke of the koinoónia as the visible 
fruit of **our father's labor" (GrV, 131). He chides the brothers for 
their decline since those days, reminding them of the purity of their 
common life under Pachomius: 


For in the days of our father we did not have either in heart or in mouth anything 
but the word of God, which is fsweeter than honey and the honeycomb.' We were 
not conscious of living on earth but of feasting in heaven. A man who finds himself 
in the cold and deep frost runs somehow until he reaches the heat of the fire; then 
he is delighted and revives. So also was it with us then; the more we sought God, 
the more his goodness manifested itself, bringing sweetness to our souls.** 


The days of Pachomius clearly stood out in the collective memory of the 
community as a time when God was singularly accessible in the figure 
of the apa. In Pachomius' life, the dictum rang particularly true, that 
**the holy men are always as if in heaven by their thoughts" (GrV, 88). 
So it is that Athanasius endorses Theodore's subsequent authority by 
proclaiming that '(I have perceived in [Theodore] the Lord of your 
father Pachomius" (GrV, 144); so also does the writer of the Bohairic 
Life, building upon the parallel of Moses and Pachomius, compare 
Theodore to the role which **Joshua, son of Nun"' played (Bo, 78). 
After his death Pachomius still stood not only as the purest exemplar 
of the holy life, but as the person in whom access to the holy was most 
clearly seen. Thus, later references to Pachomius stood as the highest 
praise of legitimate authority in and for the community. 

Pachomius' mediatorial role lived on after his death in more than 
mere example, however, as the scene of Theodore praying upon his 
burial mound makes abundantly clear. Theodore's prayer uttered while 
standing on this otherwise undistinguished place underscores his 
predecessor's ongoing '*power"' for the community: **Lord of your ser- 
vant Abba Pachomius, upon whose tomb I am now standing, deign to 
visit me, if it is your will..." (GrV, 146). Although none of the Vitae 
suggest any form of veneration of Pachomius' body as a relic of power, 
the place of his burial was clearly **holy ground"' of some sort—these 
last *'*vestiges'' of his person continued to function as a new *'nave"' 
which organized and integrated the larger society around it. Here we see 
a striking example of the manner in which a locus of authority 
previously identified with a person maintains that fixed character, but 
becomes bound to spatial categories as a ''place" of the holy. 
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Theodore's stealthy visitation of the locus of Pachomius' burial is thus 
a simple modulation of this same theme of *''access" to the divine 
through the holy man. Through his posthumous identification with 
sacred space, the Vita provides a striking example of what Mircea Eliade 
calls **spatial nonhomogeneity.''** At this juncture of the narrative, the 
walls of the monastery disappear from view altogether, coming to rely 
on a totally new orientation of the holy which is both personal and 
spatial, but no longer identified with the specific locale of the koinónia. 
The Vitae here clearly explicate the localization of the holy not as an 
institutional history, but as what might be called *'a geography of per- 
sons." Even after his death, then, the 'presence" of Pa- 
chomius—defined now in static spatial terms—continues to stand as the 
point of access between earth and heaven. His long established dynamis 
theou lost none of its efficacy for subsequent generations of the 
koinónia. In the silence of his burial mound, he still functioned as the 
mediating locus between man and God; indeed, this posthumous 
testimony is the most convincing testimony conceivable of the holy 
man's effective localization of divine power in his own person. The apa 
is, as Gilmont has already eloquently reminded us, **une échelle qui con- 
duit au Royaume des cieux."' 

The Pachomian biographies, therefore, are on a rudimentary level 
narratives which recount the story of a pagan's conversion to the Chris- 
tian faith and the manner in which, **making progress, he became a per- 
fect monk"' (GrV, 2). Yet to read these remarkable stories only as a life 
about what happened to this particular man would be to blind oneself 
to the forest as well as the trees. These Vitae, as we have suggested in 
this brief study, function on a much more profound level to preserve the 
memory—and memory, to the Late Antique audience, meant 
**presence"! in a sense almost unavailable to the modern reader—of a 
holy man who was also Ao teleios anthropos, the ladder of access be- 
tween man and God. Thus, these accounts give us much more than a 
portrait of the saint's face; they suggest the manner in which the apa 
brought the face of the invisible God into the Late Antique world. His 
biographers hence understood themselves not as archivists intent on 
preserving some distant legacy, but rather as witnesses to an abiding 
**fixed point"' —in this case, the orientation which this apa continued to 
provide to the oikoumene. For these writers and the early readers of 
their stories, we must assume that Pachomius was only in an obscure 
sense the *'hero"' of coenobitic monasticism. At a more profound level, 
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he was **our great father,"' the locus of the holy, the singular bearer of 
ho logos tou theou for his community. As a person with such 
**presence," he integrated his society around himself—or to be more 
precise, as we earlier suggested, society seemed to these early observers 
to organize around Pachomius! In either event, the sequence is not as 
significant as the emphasis that the apa provided in his person a singular 
means of access to God. ''Let us die with this man," his early disciples 
proclaimed, *'and we shall also live with him, for Ae guides us straight 
to God." 

Of course, the Pachomian Vitae do also unfold the story of a com- 
munity's birth and growth, a narrative filled with scenes of exaltations 
only matched in height by the depth of the humiliations, successes 
counterbalanced by failures of an equal magnitude. And, as P. Brown 
has suggested, anachóorésis in the Egyptian arena during this period 
**placed supernatural power beyond the ambiguities of the *earthly' 
regions by having grown it, in pure culture as it were, in the antithesis 
to human society.'' ^ Yet the thrust of this study suggests that once that 
antithesis is well established within the community and clearly identified 
with the person of the father, the broader horizon begins to transform 
itself: not only the monachoi but the kosmikoi as well acquire a new 
orientation by organizing themselves around this *'fixed center." The 
apa who had himself died to society finds that the very same society can- 
not allow him to remain a stranger in its midst. The villages do not 
become monasteries in these Vitae, but they do—along the rough 
margins of these accounts, in any event—orient themselves to **our 
father" in the monastery as the one whose presence cuts through at least 
some layers of those earthly ambiguities. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the presence of the great Pachomian wall becomes progressively less evi- 
dent as these narratives unfold their stories. 

It is perhaps an only unintentional irony that the first **earthly'' argu- 
ment which almost threatens to overcome Pachomius' heavenly call to 
*build a monastery" has to do with the apa's desire to **extend the 
place" beyond any narrow limits. *'Stop being conceited,"" cries his 
brother John with indignation over his apparent presumption. The 
biographers do not tell us whether Pachomius narrowed his vision after 
that incident, though they suggest that his humility eventually prompted 
him to accept his brother's accusation as well as his revised floor plan. 
But Pachomius wins out, as the Vitae remind us, not only because the 
walls grew to include more brothers, but because the **presence"' of this 
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holy man itself grew, organizing in the process the world both within 
and outside those walls. The momentum of these narratives, which 
begin on the ambitious plane of Heilsgeschichte, carries us to the 
equally ambitious point where we are ready to hear Jesus! rebuke of 
Philip (cf. Jn. 14.9-11) as a summary of their portrait of Pachomius: 


Have I been with you so long, and yet you do not know me? He who has seen me 
has seen the Father; how can you say, 'Show us the Father'? The words that I say 
to you I do not speak on my own authority; but the Father who dwells in me does 
his works. Believe me that I am in the Father and the Father in me; or else believe 
me for the sake of the works themselves. 


NOTES 


! Wilhelm Bousset, *Das Mónchtum der sketischen Wüste." Zeitschrift für Kir- 
chengeschichte 42 (1923), pp. 1-2. 

?^ Cf. here Philip Rousseau's concise discussion of this historiographical problem in 
Ascetics, Authority, and the Church (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978), pp. 33ff. 
While it is clear that the Pachomian Vitae proclaim their apa as the organizer of a new 
**model'"' of communal monastic life, even placing in Antony's mouth the praise that this 
development would provide a place for the '*nourishment of other souls,"' the probability 
that communities of hermits already existed not only in the desert but within the confines 
of the villages is no longer seriously contested. Indeed, the discovery of the Qumran site 
provides one striking reminder that such communities cannot be rigidly confined to the 
Christian communities either. 

3 Texts used for this study were the compilation of translated accounts as found in Ar- 
mand Veilleux, Pachomian Koinonia, Volume I: The Life of Saint Pachomius and His 
Disciples (Kalamazoo: Cistercian Publications, Inc., 1980) and the Greek text as found 
in Apostolos Athanassakis, Vita Prima Graeca. Vol. VII: Texts and Translations 
(Missoula: Scholars Press, 1975). For the purposes of this study, heaviest emphasis has 
been placed upon the Greek Vita, not because any priority of authorship is assumed (in- 
deed, the broad question of textual transmission is at best a still unsettled question, at 
worst a quagmire of no minor proportions which may be only as unavoidable as it is ir- 
resolvable; cf. here Veilleux' **Genealogical Table'' and discussion of textual transmis- 
sion, a short and helpful overview of recent scholarship which builds upon the thorough 
scholarly efforts of F. Halkin and L.-T. Lefort, ibid., pp. 1-21.) but because the text pro- 
vides a narrative of sharper focus and one which adds several scenes crucial to the thesis 
of this study which are not to be found in the Bohairic Life. 

* Vita Prima Graeca, Chapter 136; hereafter referred to as ''*"GrV, 136." 

* "The Greek account in particular emphasizes Pachomius' growth as one beginning with 
his conversion and subsequently characterized by a **growth in perfection''—first in terms 
of perfect knowledge, followed by perfect faith, until he had become the releios monachos 
or, variously, teleios anthrópos. Since this text uses these terms interchangeably, it is our 
contention that the biographer meant to fashion a more inclusive model of *'the holy 
man," extending the ''presence" of Pachomius beyond the limiting walls of the 
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monastery. As ''the perfect man,"' he stood not only among his monastic confreres, but 
among the kosrmnikoi as well. 

$ Mircea Eliade, The Sacred and the Profane. The Nature of Religion, tr. by Willard 
Trask (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, Inc., 1959), pp. 20-23. 

' GrV, 48. 

* Note that in all the extant texts of the Vitae, Pachomius is referred to simply as ''the 
father," **our father,"' or apa. Indeed, he is singled out among his successors as the only 
leader of the community honored with this generic title. Cf. also J.-F. Gilmont, **Pater- 
nité et Médiation du Fondateur d'Ordre,"' Revue d'ascétique et mystique 40 (1964): 395-6. 
?* | Robert Kirschner, **The Vocation of Holiness in Late Antiquity,"' Vigiliae Christianae 
38 (1984):105. As we shall argue in this study, the thesis that Pachomius acted out ''a 
dramatic and readily intelligible ritual of social disengagement"' (cf. Peter Brown, 7e 
Making of Late Antiquity [Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1978], p. 87) cannot 
allow us to assume that the Vitae do not provide an equally compelling testimony to a 
peculiar *'social reengagement,"' one in which the apa is no longer a complete stranger 
from his society even though his relationship to that world takes on an entirely new orien- 
tation. Cf. below, pp. 15ff. 

'1*^ As we shall subsequently argue, the visibility of the wall only emerges in several scat- 
tered scenes early in the Pachomian Vitae. Indeed, it would seem that these narratives are 
less interested in providing a wall which would separate apa and koinoónia from the 
oikoumené than they are in bearing witness to the ''stabilizing'' role which the presence 
of *'the father"" increasingly provides for monastery and oikourmmeneé. By the end of the 
accounts, in fact, the wall is nowhere to be seen; we only see Pachomius' isolated burial 
place which, though far beyond the wall, provides a new spatial orientation for the com- 
munity. As we shall later point out, this striking example of what Eliade calls *'spatial 
nonhomogeneity'' suggests that the person of the apa, and not the walls of the monastery, 
ultimately provides the locus of the holy here. 

'" Cf. particularly GrV, 29; in this and other scenes, and particularly those involving 
miraculous healings, Pachomius seems to migrate from the periphery of the village life 
to its *'center,"" not in geographic terms but in terms of his theurgic presence among the 
kosmikoi as well as his monastic brothers. 

!? QrV, 25. 

7 QrV, 61. 

'" GCf. esp. GrV, 126; also, though, the explanation in GrV, 45 provides the rationale for 
this dramatic claim: Pachomius is here described by his biographer as **he who was one 
with the father in all things.'' His identity with God, therefore, amplifies the origin of the 
belief that Pachomius provided in his person a proximity to the divine. This is by no 
means a proximity of *'substance,"' but rather one of personality. The single exception 
to this—which is indeed striking on this account—is the story of Pachomius' passive heal- 
ing of the woman; cf. GrV 41, and also the lengthier discussion of the function which this 
story plays in the Vita, p. 20 below. 

'5* Kirschner, pp. 105-6; 119-120; Cf. above, fn. 9. 

/'* Peter Brown, '*The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity," Society 
and the Holy in Late Antiquity (Berkeley and Los Angeles: The University of California 
Press, 1982), p. 110. 

7 Rousseau, p. 51. 
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!* This phrase occurs several times in the Greek Vita; cf. for example, GrV, 11 as well 
as Bo, 62 and SaV', 2 and 3. Also, cf. Gilmont, pp. 395-6. 

!* See here the lengthy and detailed bibliographic discussion of the theme of the ex- 
emplum in A. Lumpe, **Exemplum," Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum, Bd. VI 
(Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann, 1966):1239ff. The point which his exhaustive article makes 
abundantly clear is that the world of antiquity and late antiquity was saturated with 
**tmodels"' and '*'examples"' for imitation. We can only conclude from this overview that 
Pachomius as *'the perfect man"' fits neatly into this category without necessarily borrow- 
ing from any single specific source; rather, his portrait in these terms established him in 
a broadly diffused horizon of thought, discourse, and life. At the same time, however, 
these Vitae establish Pachomius as something more than a mere **model"' to be imitated. 
He was the singular ''holy man" of whom Theodore could say, in a conversation with 
Athanasius subsequent to the saint's death, that **the grace of God is in us through our 
father [Pachomius]" (GrV, 144). Cf. also discussion below, pp. 19ff. 

?  Eliade, p. 20. This stabilizing function was already well-developed in the cult of the 
martyrs, with its emphasis on the martyrs' intercession for others as ''friends of God." 
Cf. Peter Brown, 7he Cult of the Saints. Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity 
(Chicago, 1981), pp. 5-6. I am also indebted to Prof. Brown for suggesting to me that the 
martyrs! cult had, by the time of the Pachomian Vitae, already prepared Christian con- 
gregations to think in terms of persons who made Christ present, who were '**God on 
earth" for those who stood in their proximity, either spatially or through intercessory 
prayer. Cf. ibid., pp. 86-7: **This cult [i.e., of relics re-presenting the martyrs] gloried in 
particularity... By localizing the holy in this manner, late-antique Christianity could feed 
on the facts of distance and the joys of proximity." Pachomius, as portrayed in the Vitae 
at least, stands as a dramatic instance of this **proximity"' of the holy, this eruption of 
the divine within an otherwise static and mundane horizon. 

^  SaV!, 3; also, Bo, 194 and GrV, 25. 

? Bo, 194. 

7 ^ GrV, 45. 

^  GrV, 48. This scene provides an intriguing glimpse into Pachomius' relationship to the 
**power"' of visions. Here he strives to distance himself from those who received visions 
in such a manner that they came into a **control"' of the holy. **When the Lord who dwells 
in the saints and searches all things gives them a revelation, they are clairvoyant,"' 
Pachomius concludes, **but when he does not, they are like all other men. But yet they 
have another unintermittent clairvoyance, which is to see the Lord."' This claim, which 
is echoed in strong terms in the account of the Synod of Latopolis (cf. GrV, 112), is 
perplexing in one sense: namely, while Pachomius claims here that he is *'like other men"' 
with regard to the occurrence of visions, his comments must be understood not as a 
disclaimer of holiness but as a clarification of the proper function (and origin) of visions. 
As we later point out, the thrust of these Vitae in this regard is not so much on what 
Pachomius ''looks'' like to those around him as on what he actually sees. P. Brown 
describes this feature of Pachomian spirituality with characteristic clarity: **Pachomius 
and the monks of the Thebaid... fought their own past, and they did so by creating a new 
style of religious life, that was the antithesis of that against which they had rebelled. On 
the issue of easy access to the divine, they made i/ gran rifiuto." The Making of Late Anti- 
quity, p. 92. We would only add as a byline of this precise claim that Pachomius did not 
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on that account stand against **access'' per se, but only against what Brown rightly calls 
*easy'"—and, we might add, ''egalitarian''—access. The monastic askesis was the 
qualification for this access, as we argue below. 

55 GrV, 22. 

?  Gilmont, p. 396. 

"7 Brown, The Making of Late Antiquity, pp. 96-7. 

8 ASaV!, 2. | 

?7 — GrV, 24. 

*" "Thetheme of a conflated paternity (cf. Gilmont above, p. 15 and fn. 25), by which the 
human relationship to Pachomius provides the direct means of access to the divine, sug- 
gests an implicit polemic in the Vitae, one which seems to be directed against the 
legitimacy of a priestly mediation of the holy. That is, this theme exposes the biographers' 
shared antipathy to the rival structures of a priestly authority with its ecclesial legitimacy, 
within either the monastery itself or, more broadly, in society as a whole. Furthermore, 
it might be argued, as Peter Brown has suggested in conversation, that this theme is also 
meant to instruct the later circle of Theodore (and subsequent leaders of the koinobion) 
regarding the transfer of authority among the various lieutenants of the monastery. This 
emphasis thus reminds the community—both ordinary monks and leaders—that the apa 
is not simply a bureaucrat devoid of personal qualities whose function is merely to ad- 
minister a code; rather, his role is to internalize or personalize the needed '*mediation of 
the divine" within the community; it is a charismatic rather than strictly juridical ad- 
ministration. 

? Brown, *'The Holy Man," p. 131. On this same question Adolf von Harnack provides 
a similar conclusion: '*Man floh nicht nur die Welt in jedem Sinne dieses Wortes, man 
floh auch die Weltkirche. Nicht als ob man ihre Lehren für unzureichend, ihre Ordnungen 
für unangemessen, ihre Gnadenspendungen für gleichgültig hielt; aber man hielt ihren 
Boden für gefáhrlich, und man zweifelte nicht, alle sakramentalen Güter durch Askese 
und stetige Betrachtung des Heiligen sich zu ersetzen." Das Mónchtum, seine Ideale, und 
seine Geschichte, Zehnte Ausgabe (Giessen: 1921), p. 24f. 

? [bid., p. 134. 

? GrV, 126. 

^  GrV, 131. 

5 Gilmont, p. 420. 

5 Lumpe, p. 1254. 

?  Gilmont, p. 395. 

* Cf. Philo, De Vita Mosis, and note in this regard F. H. Colson's discussion of the 
theme of Moses as ''living law," in Philo, Vol. VI of the Loeb Classical Library (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1959), fn. 4, p. 604. Again, I am indebted to Prof. Peter 
Brown, who has pointed out that such-a usage should remind us that *'*in early Chris- 
tianity, the Law is never just the Decalogue: It is a Nautilus Gym, not a Highway Code: 
it is the whole series of precepts and admonitions by which God disciplined Israel... The 
monastic praecepta are a Law in that sense, not in our modern sense."' 

? Bo, 194. 

** Theusage occurs also in the gospel of Mark with reference to Jesus, but is to be found 
most frequently in the Johannine account. Cf., for example, Jn. 1.49, 4.31, etc. 

" Note here Pachomius' vision, as recorded in GrV, 71; also, see GrV, 75, 97. 
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*? Bo, l. 

* Jacob Neusner, A History of the Jews in Babylonia, Vol. III: From Shapur I to 
Shapur II (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1968), pp. 141-2, 179. 

* QrV, 25. 

** Note that the text uses the plural form here, refefring to the Old Testament patriarchs 
and prophets as ''saints"" who stand alongside Christ, the martyrs, and now the '*holy 
men"! in the communio sanctorum. An interesting parallel to the Heilsgeschichte which 
stands at the outset of both the Greek and Bohairic Vitae is the prologue to the book of 
Hebrews: ''At various times in the past and in various different ways, God spoke to our 
ancestors through the prophets; but in our own time, the last days, he has spoken to us 
through his Son..." (Heb. 1.1-2). The monastic history, according to the Pachomian 
biographers, shares in the uninterrupted account of God's intrusion into the human 
sphere, thereby extending the scope of the ''salvation history'' into the present, as the 
writer of Hebrews was also intent on doing. 

** GrV, 17. As pointed out here, this significant text is found only in the extant Greek 
account. 

"  GrV, 25. 

*  GrV, 131. Cf. Eliade, p. 20. 

* Brown, The Making of Late Antiquity, p. 94. 
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A NEGLECTED DETAIL IN THE CREED OF NICAEA (325) 


BY 
OSKAR SKARSAUNE 


In the study that follows, I am going to make some detailed com- 
ments on the syntax of the opening statements of the second article of 
the Creed of Nicaea (henceforward: N). It may therefore be convenient 
to begin with a quote of the relevant part of the creed. In the text which 
follows, capitals are used for those clauses which— by universal 
consent—represent the anti-Arian insertions into an otherwise typically 
Eastern baptismal creed.' 


] Kai eig éva xóptov 'Incobv Xptotóv 

2 «óv vióv toU Oco0 

3 vevvnfBévca éx toO xaxpóc uovovevii 

4 TOYTEXZTIN EK THX OYZIAX TOY IIATPOX 
5 Oeóv ix Ocob 

6 oic éx qoóc 


7 OEON AAHOINON EK OEOY AAHOINOY 
8 lENNHOENTA OY IIOIHOENTA 
9 OMOOYXZION TO IIATPI 


10 àv o0 «à návta éyéveco 
11 tá «c év «6 o)pavà xai xà &v «fj Yi... 


Scholarly consensus regarding the redaction of these lines of the creed 
is represented by J. N. D. Kelly: **... we have a complete creed of the 
familiar Eastern type with the anti-Arian clauses added, to all seeming, 
almost as an afterthought. They have been interpolated with ... 
gaucherie and disregard for stylistic grace ... The rest of the creed, these 
clauses removed, runs smoothly enough.'? 

It was while preparing a Norwegian translation of the creed for 
teaching purposes that I came to question this view. To be more 
specific: I stumbled on what seemed to be a rather unelegant positioning 
of the mnonogenes predicate. Kelly's translation only strengthened this 
impression: *'begotten from the Father, only-begotten, that is, from the 
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substance of the Father". The word povovevr; seemed rather misplaced 
— it intruded between the sentence **begotten from the Father"', and 
the following precision of that sentence: *'that is, from the substance of 
the Father". This made me curious to find out how this might be in 
other Eastern Creeds. I first turned to the examples given in Kelly, pp. 
182-188. They may be tabulated as follows: 


Parallels to lines 1-3 in other Eastern creeds: 
EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA: 
Kai tig Éva xóptov 'Incobv Xptoxóv... 
À  vióv uovovtvr|, 


oJ 


nQotótoxov xác" xtíotnz, 
C mpó návtov t&v aiowov £x toO xaxpóc Yevevvnuévov 
ANTIOCH: 
Et in dominum nostrum Iesum Christum, 
A filium eius unigenitum 
B et primogenitum totius creaturae, 
C ex eo natum ante omnia saecula [et non factum]... 
MOPSUESTIA: 
Kai eig Éva. xópiov 'Incobv Xptoxóv, 
A  1óv vióv toO Octob uovovtvr,, 
B «óv zpotótoxov ná&ong xtíotozc, 
C «xóv ix x00 xatpüg aOtoD YevvrÜÉvra mpó návtov vOv alovov 
JERUSALEM: 
xai tig Éva. xóptov 'Inoobv Xpitóv, 
A  1Óv vióv tob Octob tÓv uovovtvi, 
C «óv ix toO xaxpüc YevvrüÉvra. [Ocóv àXv0wóv] xpó závtov ctóv alovov 
APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS: 
Kai elg «óv xóptov "Insoov xóv Xptacóv, 
A Óv uovovtvr; aoco0 vultóv, 
B «óv npoxótoxov xáong xtiotcz, 
C «xóv xpÓ alowov t000xíq toU xatpóc YevvnBEvra... 
CONSTANTINOPLE 381 ((NICENE CREED): 
Kai eig Éva xóptov 'Incobv Xptotóv, 
A  t1Óv uióv toD Octob xv uovovtvi, 
C  «xóv ix x00 natp0c YevvrBévca npó mávtov tàv aiaovov. 
To A, cf. John 3:16, ...&o«t xóv vióv tóv uovovevri EBcxtv..., cf. also John 1:14; 3:18; 1 John 
4:9. 
To B, cf. Col 1:15: ...6g &ecwv ... nQotótoxoc xáong xtioeog... 
To C, cf. Ps 110:3: ix vaotpóc xpó écoqópou iEeyévvno& oc; and Prov 8:25, npó 0 návxow 
(jouvóv Yevvà us. 


The evidence displayed in this synopsis was surprising: absolutely no 
parallel to the strange syntax of Nicaea! On the contrary I found that 
all other Eastern creeds in the relevant part of the second article ex- 
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hibited a common and quite stable pattern. One can easily recognize 
three distinctive phrases or word-fields, which I have labelled A, B and 
C. As is easily seen, the core of A is **God's only-begotten Son"', vtóe 
and povoyevfi; belong together. B reads ''The first-born of all creation"', 
and is present in most of the Eastern creeds. Element C reads: ''Born 
from the Father before all the ages''. The distinctiveness of these three 
word-fields is made evident when one realizes that they are scriptural 
allusions—B is really a verbatim quotation. 

If one turns to the fuller synopsis of Eastern creeds given in Lietz- 
manns Symbol-Studien,? this result is confirmed: No parallel what- 
soever to the strange formulation of the creed of Nicaea—just more 
examples of the ABC-pattern. The extreme tenacity of this pattern is 
perhaps best illustrated in the so-called Nicene Creed, The Creed of 
Constantinople 381. Here the uovoyevr; is back where it belongs: with uióv 
100 8:05, while Yevvnfévta &x xo6 raxpóc has regained its traditional preci- 
Sion: xpó návtov t&v aiovov. The initial impression is thus confirmed: 
In N, the monogenes really is out of place. But then one realizes why. 
Just try to read line 3 in its *normal"' version, together with line 4: 
YevvmÜévxa. ix toO ma tpóc xp mxvtov t&v aiovov, toutéaty éx vijc obo(aq toU 
xatpóc. Obviously, that doesn't work. The xpó xá&vtov xv alovov is only 
disturbing and must be left out. On the other hand, if one takes 
monogenes—as it now stands in the creed—not as an asyndetic apposi- 
tion to the foregoing phrase, but as a precision to yevvnfévca: *begotten 
as only-begotten"', one gets a sentence which seems perfectly adapted to 
the following precision: *'that is, from the substance of the Father''.* 

In other words: Lines 2 and 3 seem to have been deliberately modified 
So as to prepare the first obvious anti-Arian interpolation in line 4. 

It is surprising that neither Lietzmann nor Kelly seems to have noticed 
this.? Kelly says that when the anti-Arian interpolations are removed (in 
my text, lines 4, 7-9), we are left with an ordinary Eastern symbol with 
nothing peculiar about it. Following Lietzmann, Kelly claims that this 
creed is of the Antioch-Jerusalem type, but like Lietzmann he has no 
comments on the peculiar position of the monogenes.* 

When you find no help in recent scholarship, you turn to the classic 
studies of N, those of Hort and Harnack.' And here one finds an 
awareness of the problem, but, I believe, a wrong solution. Hort 
believes that monogenes belong to the first 0eóv in line 5, echoing John 
1:18: s ovovevri 0cóv éx 0co0. Harnack says the same thing. But this is quite 
unlikely. Line 4 is then a very violent interpolation, destroying the syn- 
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tax and meaning of the supposed original creed—and no evidence for 
such a formulation in an Eastern Creed exists. I cannot but agree with 
Friedrich Loofs who objects against Hort: the povovyevr, belongs to vev- 
vnOévca.* And that is all Loofs has to say on the question. So I was left 
with my puzzlement. It began to dawn on me that if I could get a clearer 
grasp of the intention of the creedmakers in their re-writing of lines 2 
and 3, together with the insertion of line 4, I might have a clue as to who 
these creedmakers were. To put it in modern terms: Who were sitting 
in the drafting committee? Where was the background for this 
remodelling of the creed to be sought? 


II 


As is well known, the immediate cause of the Council of Nicaea was 
a christological controversy between Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, 
and the presbyter Arius of the same town.? At the time of the Council, 
this controversy had raged for about seven years, and the Emperor Con- 
stantine had been increasingly annoyed by it. In 324 he sent his 
theological adviser and confident, the Western bishop Ossius of Cor- 
dova, on a mediating mission to Alexandria. Ossius brought with him 
a letter from the Emperor in which Constantine reproached Alexander 
and Arius for having made much unnecessary fuss about theological 
subtleties beyond the reach of most men. The Emperor commanded 
both parties to end the strife and be reconciled, so that he could again 
enjoy happy days and nights free from worry.'? 

But the mission of Ossius proved futile, the quarrel went on with 
escalating vehemence. The Emperor could of course not tolerate that his 
intervention in this way had proved ineffective, and he therefore sum- 
moned all Eastern and some Western bishops to a great council, first 
planned to occur in Ancyra, then moved to Nicaea. The Emperor must 
have been determined not to let the bishops leave Nicaea before some 
sort of agreement had been reached. 

I have now—in very rough outline—presented the historical 
background for the christological formula we are studying. I have also 
presented the main dramatis personae: Alexander, Arius, Ossius and 
Constantine. The question is: Which party won at the council? Which 
party stands behind the formulation of the creed? 

The losers were no doubt Arius and his supporters. The creed of 
Nicaea is anti-Arian through and through. So it would seem an obvious 
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inference that the opposite party, Alexander and his men, were the win- 
ners. And this was the dominant theory among scholars at the turn of 
the century. Reinhold Seeberg and Adolf von Harnack in their respec- 
tive Dogmengeschichten held the creed of Nicaea to be mainly an Alex- 
andrian document, and continued to do so in later editions of their 
works.'' In 1913 Erich Seeberg argued that N in its entirety is to be 
understood as a formula drawn up by Alexander and his Alexandrian 
supporters. '? 

But not everyone was satisfied with this. In 1905 Friedrich Loofs pub- 
lished a short article entitled **Der authentische Sinn des nicánischen 
Symbols"',? in which he argued that not Alexander, but Ossius was the 
master mind behind the creed. The creed is an expression of Western 
theology, not Alexandrian, and no one in the East had reason to be very 
happy about it. The creed of Nicaea was a creed forced upon the 
Eastern Church by an imperial fiat. In this, Loofs was supported by 
Eduard Schwarz, although Schwarz did not believe that the creed was 
Western. He rather thought that it was a concession to Eastern **Ge- 
meindetheologie'', which was anti-Origenistic.'^ But he agreed with 
Loofs that Alexander and the Alexandrians had no reason to be happy 
with it, and that it was forced upon the bishops by the Emperor. In 1922 
Loofs returned to the issue in a carefully argued article. He dismissed 
Schwarz' idea of **Gemeindetheologie"' as being without support in the 
sources, and re-stated his theory about Western origin for the creed in 
an impressive way. Since that time, the theory of Loofs has made its 
way into many textbooks on Church history. He has not convinced 
everybody that he is right, but he has succeeded in questioning the self- 
explanatory nature of the earlier *Alexandrian' theory. If the Alexan- 
drian thesis is to be maintained, it requires fresh argument and a cogent 
refutation of Loofs' arguments. I have found recent discussion of the 
issue wanting in both respects. In the rest of this paper I am going to 
plead the *Alexandrian' thesis de novo, because that is the direction in 
which my analysis of the text of the creed has led me. 


III 


Before I return to the text, however, I shall insert a short paragraph 
on method. It seems to me that all scholars take the hornoousios as their 
main clue in their search for the identity of the creed-makers. This is 
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valid for Loofs and Schwarz. It is also valid for their main opponents. 
I believe this is a wrong point of departure. 

Let us take a closer look at Eusebius! report on how the creed came 
to be made.!'* Eusebius reports that during the council he read a paper 
containing his creed and some explanations as to its meaning. After he 
had read his paper, the Emperor himself said that it was orthodox and 
in accordance with his own opinion. One should only add the word 
homoousios, and the Emperor added some cautions against possible 
misunderstandings of this term. Then Eusebius continues: ''But they, 
on the pretext of adding hormoousios, produced this formula'' —and 
then he goes on to quote the creed of Nicaea. The obvious implication 
of this would seem to be two-fold. First: the drafting committee respon- 
sible for the creed was bound by the Emperor's declaration to insert the 
homoousios into the creed, whether they did so with enthusiasm or 
reluctance. And since we cannot know their feelings about this word, 
we cannot use it as a clue to their identity. But, secondly: The drafting 
committee used the addition of the hormmoousios as an excuse for in- 
troducing ofher additions into the creed. The Emperor was not responsi- 
ble for these other changes, they were introduced by the drafting 
committee on its own initiative. In other words: It is in these other 
modifications of the creed that the drafting committee has betrayed its 
theological concerns. When asking who these men were, we should use 
these other modifications, not the homoousios, as our clue. 

This granted, we must face the next question which naturally poses 
itself: Exactly which features of the creed are due to the drafting 
committee—apart from the Aomoousios? In the classic studies of the 
Creed of Nicaea—by Hort, Harnack, Burn, Schwarz and others—an 
answer was found by comparing N with the creed of Eusebius, which 
was thought to be the Vorlage from which the drafting committee 
started. On this assumption many minute details in the text of the creed 
were thought to be deliberate modifications of the Vorlage, and more 
or less ingenious reasons were found for each of them. But Hans Lietz- 
mann managed to convince most scholars that this way of reasoning is 
futile, since the Vorlage of the creed-makers cannot have been the creed 
of Eusebius, but rather a similar creed, closely related to the creeds of 
Antioch or Jerusalem.'' Kelly has bolstered this conclusion by a new ex- 
egesis of the letter of Eusebius. According to Kelly, Eusebius does not 
claim that the Emperor recommended the wording of Eusebius' creed 
as a basis of the conciliar creed, but only the doctrine contained in the 
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creed.'* I believe Lietzmann and Kelly have established a great probabil- 
ity for the conclusion that the Vorlage was not the creed of Eusebius, 
and this drastically reduces the amount of redactional work carried out 
by the drafting committee. According to Lietzmann and Kelly, we are 
only left with the anathemas at the end of the creed, and the following 
interpolations in the core of the second article: *'that is, from the 
substance of the Father", *'true God from true God, begotten not 
made, of one substance with the Father''. Following Lietzmann, Kelly 
claims that when these clauses are removed, we are left with a creed of 
the **Jerusalem-Antioch type'', with nothing peculiar about it. 

As the reader will know by now, I hold that to be less than true. There 
has been done significant redactional work already in lines 2 and 3, 
preparing the interpolation of line 4. And it is with this unit of the text, 
lines 2-4, I propose to start my study of the creed. I shall ask in which 
quarter and by whom we find the kind of thinking which makes the re- 
shaping of the Vorlage understandable. 


IV 


Let us take a look at the creeds of the main antagonists: Arius and 
Alexander. Arius and his friends have left us a long creed addressed to 
Alexander in the heat of the controversy.'? It was perhaps meant as a 
step towards reconciliation, because many of Alexander's favourite 
creed-formulas are quoted in it. We have excellent opportunity to check 
this, because Alexander also has paraphrazed his creed in one of his Let- 
ters,?? and it would be a rewarding task to make a fullscale comparative 
analysis of the two documents. Here I must restrict myself to some few 
comments on the most relevant parts of the creeds. 

Let us first take a look at the creed of Arius.?! 


OtGapev Eva. Ocóv ... 
Yevvfioavxa. vióv t.ovovevr rpó xpóvov aloviov ... 
A vevvfioavcza 8& o0 Boxfjaei, &JX& &AXmnOs(a, 
oroctfjsavta (oic Osifiuact... 
Oc) fuatt coO Otob xpÓ xpóvov 
B | xai xnpó aiovov xttoDEvta... 
ó 0 vlóc &xpóvcoc YevvnÜsic óró toO ratpóc 
xai npó aicovov xttoÜeic xai OcueAuoÜeic 
oUx Tiv xpó toO YevvnOTiva, 
p &xpóvtc xpÓ xávtov Yevvnfe(c, 
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D  uóvoc ónó tob ratpóc ónéctn... 
[el Bà «0 «dE adxo0» xai «ó «ix Yactpie»... 
«€ uépoc aoto0 Ópooucíou xai cx xpo[oAf, 
ÜnÓ ttwov votitat, góvÜecoc Éoxat ó macci)p 
E | xai Buxtpexóc xai vpertóc xal apa xax! aótoUe 
xai *ó 6cov ix' aütoie tà &xóAouUa cda 
zá&oxov Ó &ocp toc tóc. 


We know one God... 

who brought forth the only-begotten Son before eternal times... 
He did not bring him forth in appearance only, but in truth, 
establishing him by his own will... created by the will of God before 
times and before the ages... 
the Son was brought forth by the Father timelessly, before the ages he 
was created and founded, he was not before he was brought forth, but 
he was brought forth timelessly before all things, he alone received ex- 
istence from the Father... 
But if *from Him' [1Cor. 8:6] and *from the womb' [Ps 110:3]... are 
taken by some to mean that (the Son) is a part of the consubstantial 
Father, and an emanation from him, then the Father is composite and 
divisible and changeable and corporeal, and according to their view 
the incorporeal God is suffering things that belong to a body. 


Arius' paraphrase of the first part of the second article begins with 
a line which claims our attention: **Bringing forth the only-begotten 
Son before eternal times". Most of the following remarks in Arius let- 
ter are concerned with the right interpretation of this phrase and they 
are easily summarized: (1) yevv&c here means the same as xz (— com- 
ment B); (2) this-granted, yevvfjcavxa should be taken literally, that is, 
it should be taken to imply that the Son really had a beginning (com- 
ments A and C); and (3) the monogenes has no other meaning than that 
God's Son was brought forth directly by the Father without any 
mediator—unlike the rest of God's creation, in which the Son was the 
Mediator.?? In the light of this, one notices that Arius has moved the 
verb yevváco to the beginning of the second article, and has left out the 
traditional precision of vyevvnÜévca in the creed, viz. the words ix «ob 
raxpóc, *'from the Father''. The reason for this omission is clearly seen 
in comment E: The whole idea of begetting from the Father was in- 
convenient to Arius, it entailed two consequences which he was eager 
to avoid: (1) that the Son somehow derived his being from (ix) the 
Father's being, and (2) that the verb yevv&o in the creed really meant 
beget (cf. the ix Yaoxpóc in Arius' comment). 
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Now let us take a look at Alexander's creed. (Sections corresponding 
to Arius! are marked accordingly). 


Kai eig £va. xópiov 'Incoüv Xptotóv, 
tÓv vuióv toO ÜtoD uovoYtvii, 
B yevvnfévxa. o0x ix x00 qi] Óvtoc, 
p ix vob Ovtoc ratpóc, 
o0 xatà tàg tÓv Go étov Ópotótntac 
s xouotc 7, tatc ix OutpéaeEov &xoppoíat... 
A dX àppfitoc xai &vexOvrirficoo... 
C xai xatà tobto xai tó dei elvat tóv vlov ix toU matpóc mtotEUOUEV... 
And in one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God, 
not begotten from the non-existent, 
but from the Father who truly exists, 
not in a corporeal manner, 
by excision or division... 
but in an unspeakable and inexplicable way... 
And according to this we believe that the Son 
is always being from the Father... 


This creed no doubt comes closer to the traditional wording than 
Arius', but Alexander also makes some significant modifications of the 
traditional formulas. He leaves out the xpó rávcov t&v aiovov, which in 
this context is inconvenient to him. On the other hand, he keeps the £x 
100 xaxpóc which Arius omitted. Indeed, he builds this phrase out to a 
directly anti-Arian clause: yevvnÜüévza oóx &x toD u7] Ovxoc, &AÀ' &x tob Ovtoc 
natpóc. Both these features can be seen as preparing the text of N. In 
N also, the xpó tá&vtcov x&v aiovov has been left out, and the x «o0 xatpóc 
has been further explicated. 

One may íurther observe that by the omission of xpó mávtov tàv 
aicvcov and of the paraphrase of Col 1:15, the verb yevvác immediately 
follows upon the term monogenes. A look in the context of Alexander's 
letter is sufficient to be convinced that this is not accidental. As I have 
said, the Arians were not very happy about the idea of God begetting 
a Son. But they had found an Old Testament passage which somewhow 
had set their minds at ease, viz. Is 1:2: víoog éyévvria xai Udcca. This 
proved, they found, that beget meant the same as create, and that God 
had more sons than one.?? In other words: The traditional language of 
the creed was not incompatible with the notion that Christ's sonship was 
adoptive. The main thrust of Alexander's letter of 324 is directed 
against this kind of argument. 
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Alexander's point is that Christ's sonship is not adoptive, but real, 
**physical'—and the terms vyevv&o and pyovoyevá; are employed fre- 
quently in Alexander's letter to bring this out, especially when the two 
terms are used in juxtapposition, as in the following quotes: 


**His proper (yvnoíav) and peculiar, natural (quatx?v) and excellent sonship (utótntxa) 
has Paul declared in this way... Moreover, in the Psalms the Saviour says: *The Lord 
hath said unto Me, Thou art My Son'. Stressing the genuineness (of his sonship) 
(Yvnotócnta) , he signifies that there are no other genuine sons besides him. And what 
is the meaning of *From the womb before the morning star I begat Thee'? Does he 
not plainly indicate the natural sonship (quat vtóxnza) of fatherly begetting, which 
he obtained not by the careful framing of his manners, not by the exercise of and 
increase in virtue, but by the property of his nature (qóotoc iówouat)? Wherefore 
the only-begotten Son of the Father possesses an indefectable sonship (&uetá&nztotov 
Éxet ti]v utótnxa. ó u.ovoevii; vióg xoo xa t06c;). But the adoption of rational beings as sons 
belongs to them not by nature (o0 xatà qow)"' .?* 


*"These ignorant men do not know how great is the difference between the unbegot- 
ten Father, and the things which were created by him from nothing, rational as well 
as irrational beings. Between these two, as a mediator, the only-begotten nature 
(eost; uovovevfig) —by whom the Father of God's Logos made all things from 
nothing—was born from him who is truly Father (££... xo0 Óvtoc xatpóc Yevévvntzat). 
As in a certain place the Lord Himself testified, saying, 'Everyone who loveth the 


Father also loveth the Son begotten by him («óv vióv xóv iE a0toO Yeyevvruévov) "" .? 


**Since it appears that this hypothesis of a creation (of the Son) from nothing is most 
impious, it is necessary to say that the Father is always Father. But he is the Father, 
since the Son is always with him, on account of whom he is called the Father. Since 
the Son is always with him, the Father is always perfect, lacking nothing in 
goodness. Who, not in time, nor after an interval, nor from nothing, has begotten 
his only-begotten Son (o08& à£ oóx Ovtov Yevvfioac xÓv uovovtvr, uióv) . "76 


These passages clearly imply a specific exegesis of mmonogenes, viz. 
that the word means the only one who has been born, begotten—as 
distinct from adoptive sons. Alexander had made use of the term 
monogenes already in the earliest stages of his quarrel with Arius. In the 
following quotes, the &etyevv/j; and &yevvrxovyevfi; can be seen as attempts 
to make the "monogenes idea more precise. 

From the Encyclical letter of 319:? 


€ e, P 


"H «ic &xoócv &v xà ebavrYeA(o "uovovyeviic vlóc', xai *ÓU abtoo Eyévevo návca' , o0 uofjos. 
toótOuc qÜryyouévouc, Ótt tig égttv tÓv mowuátov; xc Yàp Obvatat elg eivat tv OU 


» 


&ótob Yevouévov, 7j móc govoyevig ó roig más. xat' éxtívouc ouvapiÜuoóuevoc; 


Who that hears these words of the Gospel, 'the only-begotten Son', and, *by Him 
were all things made', will not hate those who declare He is one of the things made? 
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How can He be one of the things made by Him? Or how shall He be the Only- 
begotten, who, as they say, is reckoned among the other (created) things? 


Arius (in a letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia ca 318) reporting on the sayings of Alexander 
which made Arius protest:?' 


... Aévovtt, del tóc del vióc, &pa xaclp Gua vióc, auvunápyet Ó vióc &yevvfjvoc xà 966, 
detyevvfie, &Yevvmxovevfis, oóc' éxtvo(a oít' &xópuo xti npo&Yet ó Osóc toO vioU, di Ücóc dei 
uióc &E abto0 xoo Octob Ó vlóc. 

... saying that God is always, and the Son always; the Son being always contem- 
porary with the Father; the Son being always with God without generation, always- 
begotten, unbegotten-begotten; God not preceding the Son in thought or in a mo- 


ment of time; God being always and the Son being always, the Son being from God 
Himself. 


As is well-known, the term rnonogenes in itself is capable of two 
meanings, according to the two possible meanings of the element 
genes.?? [t may mean: Kind, category, monogenes thus having the mean- 
ing: The only one of its kind. This seems to be the original meaning of 
the word—probably also the Johannine meaning. But genes could also 
be taken to mean begotten, and Alexander was not the first to make this 
connection between monogenes and gennao. The great master of Alex- 
andrian theology, Origen himself, had done so in a way which strikingly 
anticipates Alexander's line of argument. The Son being born 
monogenes means that he derives his existence x «fj; o9o(ac toU xatpóc! 

I thus conclude that for Alexander the term monogenes was thought 
to be a strong weapon against the Arians, because he read the 
Origenistic concept of eternal begetting into it. 

As I take it, that is precisely the meaning of the transposition of the 
uovovyevfic in N. In its present position, the word serves as a first precision 
of the meaning of xyevvnüévxa ix xob xaxpóc, closely followed by the fur- 
ther precision: éx cfjg; o9o(ac xo0 xatpóc. 

Before I conclude this part of my argument, I shall only add that 
Alexander was not unfamiliar with the term ojoía in similar contexts. He 
says in his encyclical letter of 319 against the Arians: 7| x &vópotoc «ij 
oUcíq toU matpÓc Ó (v tixcv ttÀs(a xai &maYyaoua toU matpóc...?! 

To conclude: The least one can say is that lines 2-4 in N make ex- 
cellent sense on the background of Alexander's anti-Arian polemics. 


V 


It may now be appropriate to take a look at the Wirkungsgeschichte 
of those clauses in the creed. In 327 Arius and Euzoius sent a letter to 
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Constantine containing a creed which was meant to be entirely inoffen- 
sive, and which was meant to secure their re-admission into the 
Church.?? If we can trust the best authorities for the text, Arius now left 
out the /ronogenes entirely. It would seem a reasonable inference that 
after the interpretation of it which Nicaea had canonized, Arius 
deliberately avoided the term. 

Another course was taken by some later synods with an Arian inclina- 
tion. The first is the one in Sirmium 359. The long formula which the 
synod set up—the so-called **dated creed"' —often reads like a word-for- 
word commentary of the creed of Nicaea. The passage paralleling lines 
2-4 in N is phrased as follows:? 


Kai eic Éva uovovtvri, uióv tob 0o, 
tÓv npÓ m&vtov tv aiovwov xai xpó máocng 
&pxfj; xai mpó mavtóc Éntvoouuévou xpóvou 
xai npó ná&one xacaAT7t?; oUcíag 
YeYevvnuévov &xaOGc, ix vob 0to0, OU ob 
ot ct al&vec xatnpt(oünsav xai và návta 
év£veto: 
vevevvnuévov 0€ uovovevr, 
uóvov ix uóvou tob ratpóc, 
0cóv ix Oso0, 
Ópotov tà Ytvvfjgavtt aotÓv matpi 
xatà tac Ypaqá 
And in one only-begotten Son of God, 
Who was begotten impassibly from God before all ages 
and before all beginning and before all conceivable time 
and before all comprehensible essence, 
through Whom the ages were fashioned 
and all things came into existence, 


begotten only-begotten, 
alone from the Father alone, 
God from God, 
like the Father Who begat Him 
according to the Scriptures... 


Here we notice the same combination of the terms gemnao and 
monogenes as in N, but the exegesis of monogenes is not the Nicene, it 
is the one of Arius. Monogenes does not mean only-begotten, it means 
the only one who has been brought forth from the Father alone, cf. 
Arius in his comments to the creed (above). The monos does not apply 
to the Son, but to the Father.?' 
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The interesting thing to notice here is that these creed-makers ob- 
viously had seen the implications in the Nicene transposition of 
monogenes. They repeated it in their own creed, but tried to give it a— 
for them—acceptable interpretation. The same procedure was repeated 
time and again on different councils in the following decade. Of course, 
the defenders of N noticed this.? 

I take this as a further confirmation that my interpretation of the 
meaning of the changes in lines 2f in N,is correct. The Arian reaction 
proves that they got the message of N on this point. 


VI 


So far, I have based myself on three lines in the creed of N. Can the 
* Alexandrian' theory be supported on a broader basis? I think so. 

Let us return to Alexander's polemics against Arius. We have two 
main sources for this: his encyclical letter from 319, and his letter to 
Alexander of Constantinople from 324. In the first of these, Alexander 
refers a great number of Arian formulas, against which he directs his 
fire.?$ 


1) fj» xote óte ox 7|» (8:19) 

2) tic &avtv tv xomu&tov (8:21) 

3) é£ oàx óvtcov (9:1) 

4) &vópotoc «Tj ouo(a tob xatpóc (9:3) 
5) «pex tóc xai dAAowotóg (9:7) 

6) 9€ fuac vévove (9:12) 


7T) oóx olbtv veAt(cc ó vióg tóv xacé£pa (9:14) 


But in the second letter, four or five years afterwards, one can 
perceive a distinct development. Alexander has drastically reduced the 
number of targets, and concentrates his fire on four selected Arian 
slogans. They are all contained in the following passage," which may 
conveniently be compared with N: 


Aevóvxov Ótt 

l. Tiv xot Ott oUx T|v Ó vióc tob 0to0, 

2. xai Yévovev Doxepov Ó mpóctpov uT) ónápyov, 
totobtoc Yevójsevoc Ócxe xaí mote YéYovev, 
oloc xai xàc mxépuxtv &vÜpumoc. 

3. 'mávxa Yáp', qaaív, *ó Otóc EE o0x Óvtcov Exotnot' 
cuvavaAapuvovtec vfj tv d&má&vcov Aovuxov ce xai 
&AÓóYov xtíoe. xai tóv vuióv toD Otoo. 

4. oig &xoAoó0cc xa( qaatv aótóv xpertfig elvat 
qUoEQgG... 
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They say that 
there was a time when the Son of God was not; 
and that He who was not before, came into existence 
afterwards, becoming such, when at length He was 
made, as every man is wont to be born. 
For they say, *God made all things from nothing', 
comprehending even the Son of God in the creation 
of all things, rational and irrational. 
To which things they add as a consequence, that 
He is of a mutable nature... 


Cf. the Arian formulas anathematized in the Creed of Nicaea: 
Tobc 8& Aévovcac: 
]. Ti» nott Ote oUx 7», 
2. xai xpiv YevvnÜTivat oUx Tiv, 
3. xai óc éE 00x Óvttov évévexo, 
3| &E éxépa Uroctá&octcge 7, oucíac q&axovcac elvat, 
4. Jj pextóv 7) &AXotuotÓv tÓv uióv toO Oto0, 
&vafeuaxtzer 7, xaOoAuxt] xai &rxootoAu| éxxAno(a. 


But as for those who say, 

There was when He was not, 

and, Before being born He was not, 

and that He came into existence out of nothing, 

or who assert that He is from a different 

hypostasis or substance, 

or that the Son of God is subject to alteration or change; 
these the Catholic and apostolic Church anathematizes. 


My point is very simple: The selection of Arian dicta which Alexander 
has made the target of his polemics, corresponds exactly to the selection 
of Arian slogans in the anathemas of N. There is only one apparent ex- 
ception, on which we must spend some comment, viz. the second line 
of the third saying in the anathemas of N: **or of another hypostasis or 
substance". This has no direct parallel in Alexander, and besides, there 
is a special problem involved. Loofs argues that this saying implied that 
the makers of the creed (1) held óxóoxact; to mean the same as o9oía, and 
(2) held the Father and the Son to be one $xóotaow. Loofs regarded this 
as an undeniably Western feature of the creed, unacceptable to Eastern 
theologians who had learnt from Origen to speak of one ousia but three 
hypostases.?* Now, my first remark is that by this time the trinitarian 
terminology, especially the use of the term Aypostasis, was by no means 
as fixed and unambiguous as Loofs will make us believe. But there is 
a second remark to be made, which is of more substance. As I take it, 
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the saying of the creed does not imply that the creed-makers wanted to 
say that the Father and the Son are one Aypostasis. I believe that this 
is a misunderstanding of the meaning of the text. The creed is here con- 
cerned with the Son's origin: From which source does he derive his 
being? There seems to be three possibilities: (1) from the Father; (2) 
from nothing, being created ex nihilo; and (3) from another ojoía or 
oxóccac:; outside the Father. The creed wants to rule out the two last- 
mentioned possibilities, and does so in saying 3. It has no intention of 
saying that the Son is the same Aypostasis as the Father, it only wants 
to exclude the saying that he comes from (i£!) another Aypostasis. 

If the interpretation of Loofs was correct, we should expect violent 
protests from the Origenists in all camps, not only the full-fledged 
Arians. One of the most conservative and faithful disciples of Origen 
present at the Council was Eusebius of Caesarea. He was perhaps the 
most reflected three-hypostases theologian of his time. He has many 
comments to make on N in his letter from the council, but he has no 
complaint whatever to make concerning the 3rd saying in the 
anathemas. On the contrary, in his explanation of how the homoousios 
can be given an acceptable meaning, he has the following to say: 
* Homoousios suggests that the Son of God bears no resemblance to the 
originated creatures, but that to his Father alone who begat him is he 
in every way assimilated, and that he is not of any other Aypostasis and 
ousia, but from the Father *' (xai qu) elvat ££ éxépa xtwvóg Ürtoatá&oem ce xai 
o0cíac, &AÀ' éx toU maxpóc)"—an almost exact quotation of the very 
language of the creed! Did Eusebius thereby deny his three-hypostases 
theology? Of course not—nor did the creed. In fact, the denial that the 
Son derived his being from a creation ex nihilo, or from another being 
outside the Father, was traditional precisely within the Alexandrian 
tradition.*? 

So, having dispensed with this often repeated argument by Loofs, we 
have cleared the way for claiming that the anathemas of N—in their 
selection of Arian dicta—show every sign of Alexandrian influence. 


VII 


Before I conclude with a brief discussion of the Aomoousios, I want 
to bring into the discussion an often neglected piece of evidence which 
has an important bearing on the creed-making process. 
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Athanasius claims in his reports about the making of the creed that 
**the bishops'"' in an earlier stage of the proceedings presented a draft 
to the council which only contained Scriptural terminology. Athanasius 
gives us a list of terms employed in this drafted creed—let us call it the 
**proto-Nicaenum'"' . It is interesting to compare this with corresponding 
sayings in Alexander: 


*Proto-N' according to Athanasius, De Decr. 19f: 
vióc éctw 
s &E oUx Üvxcv, &ÀÀ' ix coo Oso, 
B xai Aóvoq icti xai cogía, 
I. o0 xt1ígua o00& xoímpa, 
- L'iOtov 0 ix x00 ratpóc Yévvnua..., 
5| O0vagtv. &AXnÜwwiv xai sixóva. tob xatpóc ... 
Üp.otóv xt xai &mapáAAaxtov... xatà mávta tà matpi 
xai &tpertov 
xai &ei 


OQ "m 


xai Ev aotÀ elvat &Otatpéctoc. 


Alexander (references to page and line in Opitz): 
1Óv ulóv tob toU uovovtvf, 
Eten oOx x x00 Q7) Óvxoc, &ÀX' éx vob Ovtoc rxatpóc.. (27:4f) 
furepes the Arian saying: xataxpmnotueGg ... Aévexat Aóvoc xai 
aogía....(7:23-8:1) 
C Rejecting the Arian saying: elc uv t&v xotnp&cov xai vevrtóv &axt ... (7:23) 
... tHlv xacà mávta óuotótnta adto0 Ex giat &xopabáuevoc xal &rapáAAaxtog 
E 100 xatpÓc tuYX&vwov... (25:24f) 
eixàv áp daxtv &nnxpiBei£vr xai &napáAXaxtog toO xaxpóg... (27:15) 


E ... Kxpertov xoüxov xai &vaAAo(c ov cx tóv racépa... (27:13f) 
F ... xai xó &ei elvat xóv vióv ix toU xatpóc mtottoouev... (27:17f) 


My point here is again very simple: In the proto-Nicaenum there is 
a massive take-over of Alexander's characteristic catchwords in his 
polemics against Arius. 

There is also another interesting parallel. Comparing proto- 
Nicaenum with the creed drawn up by the council of Antioch some 
months earlier, we again notice striking parallels in formulation. The 
council of Antioch sided with Alexander against Arius, and many 
characteristic formulas in Alexander's letter of 324 recur in it.*' We 
know that most of the bishops present in Antioch were also present in 
Nicaea.*" Were some of the members of the drafting committees the 
same on both occasions? I] am here satisfied just to suggest this 
possibility.*? 
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The reason why this proto-Nicaenum proved ineffective, was that the 
Arians agreed to it. Therefore the creed-makers had to try once more, 
and now—according to Athanasius—they introduced the non-Biblical 
concepts of ousia and homoousios. I am now going to finish where most 
scholars begin: By commenting briefly on the homoousios. 


VIII 


Eusebius reports that the Emperor after introducing the term, made 
some remarks as to what it should mean. Here again Alexander has a 
very close parallel.^^ Hearing the Emperor explain the homoousios of 
the creed is much the same as hearing Alexander explain the yevvnfüévca 
ix 100 xaxpóc of his Alexandrian creed. One should also notice Origen's 
cautions on the idea of begetting. This makes me notice that in N the 
saying of the begetting of the Son is repeated immediately before the in- 
troduction of the homoousios. It seems as if the yevvnüévxa and the éx 
cob of the preceding lines are once more being explained: The vevvnüévza 
should not, as in Arius, be taken as synonym with ''created"' or 
*mmade"', but should be read in the light of the Aomoousios and vice 
versa. In this way the lines 8 and 9 do little more than repeat what has 
been said already, with other concepts, in lines 3 and 4. The term 
homoousios is then related to the concept of begetting in such a way as 
to exclude a Sabellian misunderstanding of Aomoousios. One should 
notice that the Ahomoousios is the last of all the insertions and modifica- 
tions made by the redactional committee. I get the impression that they 
have handled this concept with great circumspection and care. As it now 
stands in the creed, it is meant to be read in the light of all the 
preceeding statements. 

All this, I think, betray the careful hands of the Alexandrians, and 
the fact that the Emperor himself introduced the concept with some 
typically Alexandrian cautions is really a good indication that the an- 
cient historian Philostorgius was after all right, when he claimed that an 
agreement about the Ahomoousios between Ossius and Alexander had 
been reached already before the Council.* Probably also Ambrose is 
right in indicating that precisely the vehement opposition against this 
word among the Arians may have made the Alexander party inclined to 
accept it.^ In any case: The very careful way this concept is handled in 
the creed, the implicit cautions against Sabellian misunderstanding—all 
this points to Alexander and his men, not to the much less sophisticated 
theology of the West. 
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And so, along independent lines of argument, I come to the same con- 
clusion as Kelly: The creed of Nicaea is not a piece of Western theology 
forced upon the Eastern Church by Ossius and Constantine. It is a 
product of the Alexander party, probably in close cooperation with 
Ossius, and—to quote Kelly—''the Emperor had been won over to be 
their mouthpiece"' .^* 


NOTES 


! Text as in J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London ?1972) 215f. 

? Kelly, op.cit., 229. 

! H. Lietzmann, Symbolstudien I-XIV, (repr. Darmstadt 1966) 12f. 

* Herel find myself in agreement with E. Boularand, L'Hérésie d'Arius et la **foi"" de 
Nicée, Vol II: La ''foi" de Nicée (Paris 1972), who translates lines 3f: unique engendré 
du Pére, c'est-a-dire de la substance du Pére. Cf. also his perceptive comment, p. 295: 
**Ces deux formules sont complémentaires." But Boularand seems not to have observed 
the singularity of the first phrase (line 3). 

5 Nor Boularand in his extensive comment on the New Testament background for line 
3, op.cit., 296-302. 

$ Kelly, op.cit., 227-230. 

' A. Hort, Two Dissertations (Cambridge and London 1876) 54-72 (**Note E: On 
MONOFPENHX OEOX in the Nicene Creed"). A. von Harnack, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte, Vol. I (Tübingen 51931) 227-236. 

* | F. Loofs, *Das Nicánum', Festgabe für Karl Müller, 1852-1940 (Tübingen 1922) 68-82, 
esp. 81. 

* For general information on the Arian controversy prior to the council of Nicaea, one 
should consult the works by Harnack, Kelly, and Boularand already quoted. The follow- 
ing also contain detailed discussion of the sources and the course of events: O. Seeck, 
"Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Nicánischen Konzils', Zeitschrift für Kir- 
chengeschichte 17 (Gotha 1897) 1-72/319-363; H. M. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism 
(Cambridge 71900); E. Schwarz, Gesammelte Schriften, Vol III: Zur Geschichte des 
Athanasius (Berlin 1959); A. E. Burn, 7e Council of Nicaea. A Memorial Centenary 
(London 1925); V. C. de Clercq, Ossius of Cordova. A Contribution to the History of 
the Constantinian Period. The Catholic University of America Studies in Antiquity, 13 
(Washington DC 1954); I. Ortiz de Urbina, Nicée et Constantinople, Histoire des Conciles 
Oecuméniques I (Paris 1963). 

?" QConcerning the authenticity of the letter, cf. H. Kraft, Kaiser Konstantins religiose 
Entwicklung. Beitráge zur historischen Theologie, Band 20 (Tübingen 1955) 91-96 and 
217. Here also extensive interpretative comments. 

" Harnack, op.cit., esp. 230ff; R. Seeberg, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, Vol. II 
(repr. Darmstadt 1965) 20-51, esp. 42ff. 

"7 Die Synode von Antiochien im Jahre 324/25. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Konzils 
von Nicáa. Neue Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche, 16 (Berlin 1913). 
One should notice that the few relevant ancient reports on the issue are ambiguous. They 
tend to say that Ossius and Alexander were the prompters of the creed (e.g. Philostorgius, 
History, 1:9a: *'those around Ossius of Cordoba and Alexander'' (GCS 21, p. 9)). This 
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may well be true, but which of the two was the decisive master mind? Cf. the good review 
of the ancient evidence in Boularand, op.cit., 235-38. 

3 Published in Leipzig 1905 as 'Separatdruck aus dem ''Neuen sáchsischen Kir- 
chenblatt'' '. 

'*^ E. Schwarz, Kaiser Constantin und die christliche Kirche (Leipzig-Berlin 1913) 139f. 
'5 Cf. note 8. 

' REusebius' letter to his diocese about the council is preserved i.a. in Athanasius, De 
Decretis Nicaenae Synodi, and may conveniently be found in H.-G. Opitz, Urkunden zur 
Geschichte des Arianischen Streites 318-328. Athanasius Werke, Dritter Band (Berlin- 
Leipzig 1934), Urkunde 22, pp. 42-47. 

U  Lietzmann, op.cit., 60-71. 

'* Kelly, op.cit., 220-226. The now wide-spread acceptance of the historicity of the 
Council of Antioch a few months prior to Nicaea also has implications pointing in the 
same direction: Eusebius' paper presented at the council of Nicaea was probably intended 
as a document securing his own rehabilitation. He had been suspended from his see during 
the council at Antioch; his orthodoxy was questioned—this seems to provide excellent 
background for the quite apologetic tenor of Eusebius! paper at Nicaea, and it indicates 
that Eusebius' creed may not at all have been intended as a first draft of the synod's 
creed—nor used as such.—On the council of Antioch, the fundamental study remains E. 
Schwarz! (cf. note 9; first published in Nachrichten von der k. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Góttingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1905, 257-299; reprinted in Ges. Schr. 
III, 117-168), in which he published the Syriac Synodal Letter from the council. Subse- 
quent studies include E. Seeberg's (note 12); H. Kraft, OMOOYEIO', Zeitschrift für 
Kirchengeschichte 66 (1954/55) 1-24, esp. 10-13; de Clercq, op.cit., 206-217; H. Chad- 
wick, *Ossius of Cordova and the Presidency of the Council of Antioch, 325', The Journal 
of Theological Studies (New Series) 9 (1958) 292-304; O. Skarsaune, 'Nikeametets 
kristologiske formel—politikk og teologi', Patristica Nordica 1 (Lund 1982) 66-84. Some 
reservations are voiced by D. L. Holland, *Die Synode von Antiochien (324/25) und ihre 
Bedeutung für Eusebius von Caesarea und das Konzil von Nizáa', Zeitschrift für Kir- 
chengeschichte 81 (1970) 163-181. 

1 Urkunde 6 in Opitz, op.cit., 12f. The most relevant clauses are quoted below. Opitz 
gives ca 320 as the date of the letter. 

? Urkunde 14 in Opitz, op.cit. 27. Written ca 324. 

?^ For a useful comment on the letter in its entirety, cf. Boularand I, 47-54. He does not, 
however, pay attention to the details with which we are concerned here. 

? Arius here heralds what was later to become the standard Arian exegesis of 
monogenes: the monos applies primarily to the Father as sole begetter-creator of the Son: 
The Son alone was brought forth from the Father alone, without any mediator. For texts 
and comments, cf. section V below. 

? Athanasius, De Decr. 10. 

^  Opitz, Urk. 14, pp. 24f. 

?5 T[bid., 26. 

^  [bid., 23. 

7  Urk. 4b, pp. 8f. 

? Urk. 1, p. 2. 

? On the term monogenes, cf. esp. E. Bóklen, 'MONOTENHY,, 7heologische Studien 
und Kritiken 101 (1929) 55-90; D. Moody, 'God's only Son: The translation of John 3:16 
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in the Revised Standard Version', Journal of Biblical Literature 72 (1953) 213-19; P. 
Hofrichter, Nicht aus Blut sondern monogen aus Gott geboren. Textkritische, 
dogmengeschichtliche und exegetische Untersuchung zu Joh 1,13-14. Forschung zur Bibel, 
31 (Würzburg 1978), pp. 139-154. 

?* [nfandum est et inlicitum deum patrem in generatione unigeniti filii sui atque in sub- 
sistentia eius exaequare alicui vel hominum vel aliorum animantium generanti; sed necesse 
est exceptum aliquid esse et deo dignum, cuius nulla prorsus comparatio non in rebus 
solum sed ne in cogitatione quidem vel sensu inveniri potest, ut humana cogitatio possit 
adpraehendere quomodo ingenitus deus pater efficitur unigeniti filii. Est namque ita 
aeterna ac sempiterna generatio, sicut splendor generatur ex luce. Non enim per adop- 
tionem spiritus filius fit extrinsecus, sed natura filius est (De Principiis I:2:4 
(Górgemanns/Karpp, p. 130)). 

T6, "£c uovovevoüg xapà xatpóc" votiv óro[áAAt. Ex cfi; odo(ac toO matpóc elvat xóv vióv. o00Àv 
Y&p t&v xttou&tov nap natpóc, &ÀAX' ix Otob OiX vob Aóvou Éxtt xó elvat. € Yàp xai &AXo napà 
xag txt cijv Unapbtv, uocat f| vo0 .ovovevoüc Éxerco qovfj, t0ÀÀGv Üvtov t&v napi xatpóc 
&xóvtov tà elvat (4n. Joh. frag. 9 (GCS 10, p. 490:20-24)). 

? Opitz, Urk. 4b, p. 9. 

3? Kai elg xóptov 'Inso0v Xptotóv, tóv vuióv a0ro0, tóv ib aoto00 mpó mxávtov tv alovov 
Yeyevvnu£vov Oeóv Aóvov... (quoted here according to Kelly, op.cit., 189). 

3 Text according to Kelly, op.cit., 289. 

^ Athanasius quoting Arian exegesis of Only-begotten, De Decr. 7:11: Obto vouíitouev 
1Óv vuióv xÀ£ov Éxetv rap& xà &AAa xai OtX voüto uovovtvr Aéveafat, óxt uóvoc uàv aixóc 0nÓ puóvou 
XOU Ütob vé£yove, xà 5'GAXa mávta mapà toO Üto0 OX x00 vioD ExcícOn... 

Basil of Caesarea quoting the anhomoian Eunomius (Adv. Eun. II:21, PG 29:617): 
Movortvig ... rap& uóvou vevvnfeic xai xvtoDeic... 

Basil's answer, ibid., (PG 29:616): Movovtvfi; Yàp oàx, Ó xapà uóvou vevóusvoc, &ÀÀ' ó uóvoc 
yevvnfeic, &v «fj xowrj xpfjaet rpooavopeóecon. | 
On the Arian exegesis of monogenes, cf. esp. Hofrichter, op.cit., 142-144. Following 
Bócklen (57ff), Hofrichter argues that the Arian exegesis coincides with the original 
Johannine meaning of the term. His arguments—like those of Bócklen—do hardly war- 

rant this conclusion. 

55 Cf. Basil's retort in the preceding Note. Athanasius has the following to say on the 
true meaning of monogenes: 

'O váp «ot (sovovevfi;, oóx óvccv dAXcv &btApóv, uovortvfi; £avw .... Movovevic uàv 0x cv ix 
IIaxpóc Yévvnatw ... (Or. Contra Arianos 11:62 (PG 26,277/289)). 

?6  Opitz, Urk. 4b. (The numbers in parenthesis in the table refer to page and line in 
Opitz). 

7  Opitz, Urk. 14, p. 21. 

*  Loofs, *Der authentische Sinn...' (cf. Note 13), 14f; idem, *Das Nicánum' (cf. Note 
8), 78f. 

* Opitz, Urk. 22, p. 46, lines 2f. 

** Theognostus of Alexandria (250-80) in the second Book of his Hypotyposes, as quoted 
by Athanasius, De Decr. 25:2: ox ÉEctv x(c &avw iptupsÜtiaa fj «00 vioO odaía o06€ £x uj üvtcov 
ixeiafixOn, &AX ix vfi; t00 xatpóc o0c(ac Épu cx; toU qoxóc 1 &rabyasyua... 

* This was pointed out already by Schwarz, op.cit. (Note 9), 134/147/154f. *''Die 
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Glaubensformel ist im Wesentlichen eine Paraphrase von Alexanders Tomos...'' (154). It 
was demonstrated in great detail by E. Seeberg, op.cit. (Note 12), 120-150. 

^? A Cf. esp. Schwarz, op.cit., 146-154. 

^? [have traced the links between the formula of Antioch and *Proto-N' in an earlier 
article of mine, cf. Note 18. 

^ Constantine, according to Eusebius (Opitz Urk. 22, p. 44:4-7): 

"Ou ooóotoc: 

... M7] xa1& t&v oou&tov náOn ... 

oU obv xaxà Ouxpeotv oUte xat& tva. &notouv 





&x 100 xapóc Oxoccfivat 

pm9& Y&p ObvacÜa t?jv &uAov xai votp&v xai 
&occg.axtov qóotv ocpuactxóv. xt máOoc ogíotacÜat, 
Ocíot; 8€ xai &roppr|toi, Aóvotc 

vpocfjxetv tà totaüxa vosiv. 

Alexander (Urk. 14, p. 27:4-7): 

YtvvrÜÉvxa. 00x ix x00 uj Óvxvoc, àÀAX' ix x00... xatpóc, 
00 x&t& tà tv ocpuétov ópuotótntac 

tatc topic 7| xaic éx Otxipéoeov &roppoíate... 





&AÀ' &ppfitcog xai &vexoumriieoc... 

*5 Cf. the quotes given in Note 30. 

^*^ Cf. Note 12 above. 

" De fid. 3:15:125—quoted hére according to Kelly, op.cit., 253. 
^* Kelly, ibid. 
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LE DE PROVIDENTIA D'HIÉROCLES D'ALEXANDRIE 
ET LE THÉOPHRASTE D'ÉNÉE DE GAZA 


PAR 


NOEL AUJOULAT 


Que savons-nous du De Providentia d'Hiéroclés d'Alexandrie? 


Enée de Gaza, auteur chrétien des V? et VI? siécles, passe, à tort ou 
à raison, pour le disciple du philosophe néo-platonicien Hiéroclés 
d' Alexandrie, qui a écrit le Commentaire sur les Vers d'Or des Pythago- 
riciens et un De Providentia. Comme cet Hiéroclés est nommé dans le 
Théophraste d' Enée, I. Hadot affirme: «Ce n'est pas par hasard que no- 
tre Hiéroclés figure dans ce dialogue. C'est en effet contre lui, ou plutót 
contre son traité Sur /a providence, que le Théophraste semble étre di- 
rigé... De toute maniére, Enée de Gaza réfute point par point les argu- 
ments principaux du traité Sur la Providence d'Hiéroclés».' 

Une telle affirmation suppose de notre part la connaissance à peu prés 
compléte, sinon détaillée, du De Providentia, ce qui est loin d'étre le 
cas! Photios, dans sa Bibliothéque, dont les codex 214 et 251 constituent 
les seules sources de ce traité, en énonce succinctement les buts princi- 
paux, en recopie la table des matiéres? et reléve, d'autre part, quelques 
extraits des trois premiers livres sur les sept qu'il contenait.? Bien plus, 
Elter a montré que le Patriarche, pour composer son compte-rendu, au 
lieu d'utiliser toute l'oeuvre de l'Alexandrin, s'est borné à exploiter la 
seule introduction du I? livre, dont il n'a certainement retenu que les 
points qui l'intéressaient.* 

Le plan du codex 214 de la Bibliothéque de Photios, censé résumer 
le De Providentia, s'établit ainsi: 

Selon Photios le but de l'enquéte d' Hiéroclés est de traiter de la provi- 
dence, en essayant d'accorder la doctrine de Platon et celle d'Aristote. 
Il traite dans le méme esprit de l'àme immortelle, du ciel et du monde. 
Ammonios d'Alexandrie est le pivot de l'histoire de la philosophie: 
avant lui, on a mal reconnu l'identité de vues entre Platon et Aristote.? 

L'Alexandrin dénonce ensuite ceux qui n'ont pas reconnu l'accord 
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Platon-Aristote, c'est-à-dire les Epicuriens, les Stoiciens; il récuse les 
faiseurs d'horoscopes et tous ceux qui sapent la providence.* 

Il veut établir l'existence d'un Dieu selon Platon, dont la volonté suf- 
fit pour amener les étres à l'existence. De la substance spirituelle et de 
la création corporelle est né un monde parfait, peuplé d'étres hiérarchi- 
sés, rassemblés en une unité sans confusion. Sur tous ces étres s'exerce 
la royauté paternelle de Dieu qui est une providence.' 

La justice qui accompagne la providence s'appelle la destinée (ei- 
uapguévn), celle à laquelle croient Platon et Aristote. Hiéroclés rejette la 
fatalité des faiseurs d'horoscopes, la force (Bía) des Stoiciens, celle 
d'Alexandre d'Aphrodise, et n'accorde aucune importance à l'heure de 
la naissance.? 


I. PRÉEXISTENCE DE L'AME ET MÉTEMPSYCOSE 
1l. L'opinion d'Hiérocles dans le De Providentia 


«Le grand point sur lequel il (Hiéroclés) se bat le plus (ó xActoxoc 9 axo 
xai uéyYac &yov), poursuit Photios, c'est la préexistence (npoQtocf) des 
àmes humaines, et leur migration à travers des corps (uscevoo yu toot). 
Il n'admet pas la migration d'àmes à partir d'étres non doués de raison 
ou vers de tels étres, mais il est fort partisan du passage d'áàmes dans 
d'autres hommes...» C'est par cette conception erronée «qu'il pense 
confirmer l'idée de providence divine; c'est par elle aussi qu'il veut éta- 
blir notre libre arbitre et notre indépendance tout en affermissant la 
conception de la destinée qui lui est chére».? 

Suit la table des matiéres du De Providentia.'? Chose curieuse: Pho- 
tios, qui insiste tant, dans le codex 214, sur l'importance, chez Hiéro- 
clés, de la préexistence de l'àme et de la métempsycose, qui se répand 
contre elles en invectives que nul argument ne vient d'ailleurs étayer, les 
passe à peu prés sous silence dans le codex 251 qui rassemble des frag- 
ments du De Providentia. Un court extrait nous apprend que Platon, au 
dire d'Hiéroclés (qnot), «fait passer d'un corps à un autre les seules 
àmes humaines, et non pas tout bonnement d'un corps à un autre, mais 
uniquement de corps d'homme à corps d'homme. Mais il ne professe 
nullement, dit-il, que des àmes d'animaux puissent passer des corps hu- 
mains ou des ámes humaines dans des corps d'animaux».'' C'est tout, 
et c'est peu, méme pour un recueil réduit comme le codex 251. Il est pré- 
cisé que c'est la pensée de Platon qui est ici rapportée, par l'entremise 
d'Hiéroclés, lequel est à son tour inteprété par Photios, ce qui fait bien 
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des intermédiaires! Méme si les idées de préexistence de l'áàme et de mét- 
empsycose sont sous-jacentes, tout au long des extraits sur la providence 
et sur le destin, elles ne sont pas explicitement exprimées, et ce n'est 
guére qu'à la fin du premier livre et du troisiéme, à propos des animaux 
et des plantes, qu'il est dit «qu'aucune rémunération ne leur est due en 
fonction d'une existence antérieure».'? I] ny a cependant pas contradic- 
tion entre les codex 214 et 251 au sujet de la métempsycose, et il se peut 
que le «vain radotage»'? d' Hiéroclés n'ait pas suscité le zele de Photios, 
surtout s'il s'était déjà expliqué plus longuement sur ce sujet, comme il 
l'affirme.'^ 


2. Les contradictions des paiens d'aprés Enée 


Enée de Gaza, en revanche, parle longuement, dés le début du 
Théophraste, de la préexistence de l'áàme et de la métempsycose. Le ton 
de Théophraste, le philosophe paien d'Athénes, est d'abord particulié- 
rement assuré. Euxithéos, le chrétien syrien, lui ayant demandé: «L'áme 
a-t-elle auparavant vécu et vivra-t-elle à nouveau, ou bien, aprés avoir 
vécu la vie présente, est-elle libérée des tourments de cette terre»? 
Théophraste répond hardiment: «Elle a antérieurement vécu, et elle vi- 
vra: voilà ce que les anciens sages veulent que j'enseigne». EUX.: «Tu 
affirmes que souvent la méme áme descend en cette vie»? TH.: «Je l'af- 
firme, certes, à moins que tu n'exposes une doctrine plus savante»?': 
Ironie? Plutót aveu d'un doute secret. Quoi qu'il en soit, la porte est ou- 
verte à la discussion, conduite d'abord par le paien, mais avec une con- 
viction de moins en moins ferme. 

Selon la méthode de tous les écrivains de l'époque, tant paiens que 
chrétiens, Théophraste fait d'abord l'historique de cette croyance. 

Héraclite dit que l'àme tantót circule avec le Démiurge, tantót des- 
cend sur terre en quéte de repos. Selon Empédocle, les àmes pécheresses 
tombent ici-bas; il croit qu'une àme peut séjourner dans un animal ou 
dans une plante. Platon n'est pas d'accord avec lui-méme. D'aprés le 
Phédon, les àmes sont prisonniéres du corps comme d'un tombeau; 
d'aprés le Phédre, elles descendent parce qu'elles ont perdu leurs ailes; 
dans le Timée, en revanche, Platon est d'avis que l'áàme vient dans le 
monde pour lui apporter intelligence et perfection, car la matiére sensi- 
ble doit contenir des essences semblables à celles du monde intelligible. 

Quant à Aristote, il dit que l'àme est une «entéléchie» parce qu'elle 
donne à la matiére sa perfection (fo téléion). Elle n'est pas immortelle; 
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seule, «l'intelligence qui vient du dehors» (xóv 05pa0ev vobv), c'est-à-dire 
«l'àme qui vient de l'extérieur», peut l'étre.'$ Théophraste ne rapporte 
certainement pas l'opinion d'Hiéroclés, puisqu'il affirme que, sur la 
question capitale de l'immortalité de l'àme, Platon et Aristote sont en 
désaccord. 

Euxithéos fait chorus avec Théophraste. Il a observé lui aussi les con- 
tradictions des philosophes entre eux et avec eux-mémes.'? Théophraste 
constate amérement les trahisons des Académiciens (oi é£ 'Axaónuí(ac) 
envers Platon.'^ De méme Hiéroclés s'en était pris à certains disciples 
de Platon (IIAacxcovixóv ttwec) .'? L'expression «ot e£ 'Axoómuí(ac» est assez 
précise: elle désigne soit les successeurs immédiats du Maitre, tels Speu- 
sippe, Xénocrate, Héraclide du Pont, soit les membres de la nouvelle 
Académie, comme Arcésilas de Pitane et Carnéade, ou les deux groupes 
à la fois. Le terme de «Platoniciens» est plus vague. Il stigmatise probla- 
ment, chez Hiéroclés, des moyen-platoniciens, tels que Plutarque de 
Chéronée et Atticos, qui ne concevaient pas la divinité comme 
l'Alexandrin. 

Enée de Gaza exploite un théme bien connu de la polémique pagano- 
chrétienne: il dénonce la multiplicité et les contradictions des théses de 
l'adversaire, et place malicieusement la critique du paganisme dans la 
bouche méme du philosophe athénien le plus renommé! Hiéroclés, en 
revanche, s'en tient à une querelle d'école; aucun désir d'apologétique 
chez lui: il déplore seulement une querelle intestine dans le camp des 
paiens. 

Les buts poursuivis par l'Alexandrin et le Gazéen ne sont donc pas 
les mémes. Dés le début de son ceuvre, Enée nous présente un Théo- 
phraste déjà fortement ébranlé dans ses croyances. A l'entendre, Platon 
n'a pas su dominer ses connaissances: les doctrines des Chaldéens, des 
Egyptiens, de Pythagore, d'Héraclite, d'Empédocle, sont mélées dans 
ses écrits; chacun y puise ce qu'il veut, et ses successeurs se sont combat- 
tus entre eux et ne suivent pas plus Platon qu'ils ne se suivent les uns 
les autres.?? On ne retrouve pas chez Théophraste l'assurance, voire le 
dogmatisme paien intransigeant de l'Hiéroclés du Commentaire sur les 
Vers d'Or ou des extraits du Du Providentia. L' Alexandrin était un néo- 
platonicien convaincu, qui avait cótoyé le christianisme sans y entrer. 
Théophraste, en revanche, est semblable à ces paiens éclairés, si nom- 
breux à son époque, qui ne connaissaient aucune sagesse humaine plus 
élevée que celle de Platon, mais qui en sentaient les limites, et étaient 
préts à se tourner vers un idéal encore plus sublime, pourvu qu'ils l'en- 
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trevissent. N'avoue-t-il pas, presqu'au début du dialogue qui porte son 
nom: «Il appartient aux disciples de Platon de lui obéir jusqu'à l'appari- 
tion d'un homme plus divin qui enseigne la vérité méme»??! 

De la préexistence de l'àme découle naturellement la métempsycose. 
Ces deux notions sont nettement distinguées dans le Théophraste. Pas 
plus sur ce point que sur le précédent il n'y a accord entre les philoso- 
phes, d'apres Théophraste lui-méme: «Si tu savais tout», dit-il à Euxi- 
théos, «tu serais surpris de l'ampleur de la controverse entre les 
antagonistes».?? Photios s'était borné à signaler qu'Hiéroclés, dans le 
débat qui opposait les philosophes au moins depuis Platon, était parti- 
san du passage des áàmes humaines dans les seuls corps d'hommes, à 
l'exclusion des animaux et des plantes.?* On devine, à travers l'exposé 
verbeux du Patriarche, l'importance de la lutte qui divisa les paiens à 
ce sujet. Il se pourrait qu' Enée de Gaza ait rédigé un compte rendu assez 
fidéle de la controverse, vue à travers Hiérocles. 

Théophraste expose les théories des Egyptiens et de Platon, disciple 
des Egyptiens en la matiére. Il ne dissimule pas que l'auteur du 7imée 
incarne les àmes humaines efféminées dans des corps de femmes, puis, 
à mesure que s'accroit leur malice, dans des corps de bétes de plus en 
plus brutales ou stupides. Bref, Platon, Plotin, Harpocration, Boéthos 
et Numénios sont partisans du passage de l'àme humaine dans des corps 
d'animaux. L'àme tombe dans ce à quoi elle est assimilée.?* 

Quant à Porphyre et à Jamblique, ils ont compris qu' «autre est la 
substance de l'àme rationnelle, autre celle de l'àme irrationnelle, et que 
les substances ne changent pas, mais restent les mémes».?: Le rationnel 
ne peut donc se changer en irrationnel. C'est une réflexion qu' Hiérocles 
n'aurait pas désavouée. Il s'était toujours efforcé de séparer nettement 
le spirituel du matériel. C'est ainsi que dans son tableau hiérarchique 
des habitants du cosmos, aprés avoir proclamé que les dieux, les démons 
et les àmes humaines ont été produits par Dieu, il nie que les étres privés 
d'intelligence soient l'oeuvre du Démiurge: «Comment, en effet, ce qui 
est dépourvu de raison et d'intelligence pourrait-il étre l'image du Dieu 
intelligible?»?* 

L'homme reste donc toujours essentiellement homme, d'aprés 
Porphyre, Jamblique, Hiéroclés. Pour Théophraste, l'homme revivra 
dans un homme «asinin» (eig óvwór &vÜpcmov &vapuovot), dans un 
homme léonin (Aeovt01), etc... L'àme ne change pas de nature («7v 
qóotv), mais passe dans des corps de forme différente («|y àv cop &tov 
uopofjv uexaquxtoyxeoQat) .?" Tel est aussi l'esprit du fragment du De Provi- 
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dentia consacré à la métempsycose,?* et le Commentaire sur les Vers 
d'Or affirme explicitement la spécificité de l'àme humaine.?? 

Théophraste est également au courant de la théorie de Il «accompa- 
gnement de l'áàme», chére à Syrianos et à Proclos. Ce dernier était, ne 
l'oublions pas, contemporain d'Hiérocles. C'est ainsi que l'àme d'un 
homme avide accompagne seulement un épervier, mais n'entre pas en 
lui. Le rapace jouit donc de son àme irrationnelle, et d'une àme hu- 
maine attachée à l'áàme irrationnelle (xaócq cuvóst6écÓa)), qui demeure 
avec lui et vole avec lui.?? 


3. Pourquoi Enée ne cite-t-il pas Hiéroclés d'Alexandrie? 


Enée de Gaza parait donc bien renseigné sur les différentes théories 
de la métempsycose. Comment se fait-il qu'il ne cite pas Hiéroclés, qu'il 
a pourtant directement connu, alors qu'il nous parle de Syrianos et de 
son disciple Proclos? On peut supposer, sans preuve scientifique, que 
Photios a peut-étre trop accordé d'importance à ce genre de spéculation 
chez Hiéroclés, ou bien qu'Enée considérait les philosophes précités 
comme plus représentatifs que son ancien maitre, ou bien encore qu'il 
ne le cite pas parce qu'il l'a consciencieusement pillé, ce qui pourrait étre 
la bonne réponse, car nous savons que les anciens ne révélaient pas leurs 
sources, méme les plus évidentes. Le champ des hypothéses est ouvert... 
De toute facon, méme si Hiéroclés a pu laisser prévoir dans le De Provi- 
dentia les opinions exposées par Enée, ce dernier a certainement lu sur 
ce sujet bien d'autres auteurs que l'Alexandrin. Euxithéos expose pro- 
bablement l'opinion du Gazéen sur les paiens, y compris sur Hiéroclés, 
lorsqu'il conclut ainsi, en s'adressant à Théophraste, le débat sur la 
préexistence et la métempsycose: «Jusqu'oü vous laissez-vous entrainer, 
Athéniens, par votre crédulité envers n'importe quel conteur de fables? 
Tu vois bien que la raison, en se frottant contre elle-méme, comme les 
pierres à feu, fait luire la lumiére et révéle ce qui était jusqu'alors plongé 
dans les ténébres, et ne permet plus de soutenir la préexistence de 
l'àme».?' 

On croirait cette derniére question définitivement réglée, mais le verbe 
xpoBeBtoxéva? relance l'examen de la préexistence de l'áàme, étroitement 
liée, il est vrai, à la métempsycose. Euxithéos est d'avis que si l'àme 
avait déjà vécu, elle se remémorerait sa précédente vie. Pourquoi se 
souviendrait-elle du Démiurge, de la beauté intelligible, et oublierait-elle 
sa patrie, ses parents, etc...? Si, par exemple, Pythagore a prétendu qu'il 
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était auparavant Euphorbe de Troie, il a menti.?? Ici Enée parait con- 
fondre le plan de l'intelligible, objet de la réminiscence platonicienne, 
avec celui du sensible, de bien moindre importance pour un platonicien. 
Le Gazéen s'étend longuement sur d'autres exemples; il fait méme allu- 
sion à un Hiéroclés, «pas au maitre» (o) ó 610&oxaAoc) , mais à celui qui 
raconte des faits merveilleux».?* On voit que le souvenir du philosophe 
Alexandrin était vivace chez ses disciples, puisqu'il s'impose le premier, 
mais il est délibérément écarté: nulle part, en effet, le De Providentia, 
tel du moins qu'il nous est parvenu, n'utilise la réminiscence comme 
preuve de l'existence de l'àme. 


II. DESTIN ET PROVIDENCE: LEUR INFLUENCE SUR LA DURÉE DE LA VIE 
HUMAINE 


l. Hiéroclés et Enée n'ont pas la méme conception de l'homme 


L'influence d'Hiéroclés sur Enée à propos de la Providence doit étre 
plus facile à évaluer, les fragments du De Providentia consacrés à ce su- 
jet étant assez nombreux. 

Cependant, Enée entame son examen par la question du mal, absente 
des extraits recueillis par Photios: «Quelle est la différence entre les 
maux supposés et les vrais maux?» se demande-t-il; «quels sont les plus 
grands des biens?»?* Il adresse, en passant, un vibrant hommage à la li- 
berté de l'àme rationnelle.?* Tous ces lieux-communs stoico-chrétiens 
avaient été développés par nombre d'auteurs, en particulier par celui du 
Commentaire sur les Vers d'Or.? 

Le Gazéen poursuit en constatant que les imperfections de l'homme 
sont dues à sa nature. Il ne faut pas trop admirer l'homme, conseille 
Euxithéos à Théophraste; il n'appartient pas au premier rang des étres 
rationnels, mais au dernier. Par l'immortalité et le caractére raisonnable 
de l'áme, il domine les animaux privés de raison, mais par la dissolution 
du corps et la nécessité de la nourriture, il est inférieur aux substances 
célestes pourvues de raison. Bref, l'homme est un «médian» entre le ciel 
et la terre.?* Ce sont là des idées ressassées par tous les Néo-Platoniciens, 
et par Hiéroclés en particulier.?? 

De méme Euxithéos, dans la suite de sa longue tirade remplie de rémi- 
niscences platoniciennes et stoiciennes, glorifie l'ordre dans l'univers. *? 
Comme Hiéroclés, il justifie la raison humaine, exalte la valeur de la 
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souffrance et explique le triomphe apparent du mal sur le bien. Tous ces 
topoi se trouvaient déjà dans le Commentaire sur les Vers d'Or.*! 

Insensiblement, Enée glisse vers des questions plus métaphysiques, 
telles que l'inégalité de durée des vies humaines, la création. Dans un 
premier temps, à Théophraste déplorant les maux des enfants qui n'ont 
pas subi une vie antérieure, Euxithéos répond qu'il s'agit là «d'un acci- 
dent du corps et non d'un chátiment de l'àme»,*? et que, d'autre part, 
la Providence agissant toujours en vue du bien futur, l'enfant aveugle, 
s'il avait joui de la vue, aurait pu s'en servir pour développer son impu- 
dicité.^? Tout est donc pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes! Enée 
ne s'en tient pas, cependant, à cet optimisme béat. Sans approfondir en- 
core sa pensée, il affirme qu'il «ne faudrait pas que la Providence en 
vint à étre telle que nous ne soyons rien: en effet, si elle était tout, elle 
ne serait rien; sur qui s'exercerait-elle si le divin seul existait»?** La Pro- 
vidence ne doit pas étre confondue avec la Nécessité; elle laisse une place 
à la liberté humaine. C'est un point qu' Hiéroclés avait déjà fermement 
défendu.*: 

Parallélement à l'injustice apparente frappant les enfants infirmes dés 
leur naissance, est enfin traité le probléme, déjà débattu dans le De Pro- 
videntia, de l'inégalité de durée des vies humaines.^* Pourquoi nait-on 
à tel ou tel moment? Pourquoi meurt-on plus ou moins jeune ou plus 
ou moins vieux? 

L' Alexandrin distingue soigneusement le cas de l'homme de celui de 
l'animal et de la plante. La Gazéen, en revanche, ne s'intéresse qu'à 
l'homme: seuls, les rapports entre le créateur et la créature faite à son 
image sont évoqués. Hiéroclés, croyant à la métempsycose et n'admet- 
tant que le passage de l'àme humaine dans des corps humains, et non 
dans des corps d'animaux, est constamment obligé de garder ses distan- 
ces vis à vis des étres privés de raison. Pour le chrétien Enée de Gaza, 
tout comme pour Hiéroclés, l'homme seul, sur cette terre, posséde une 
áme immortelle et porte en lui le germe de l'immortalité; mais, d'apres 
Enée, son corps de chair ressuscitera. L'animal, n'ayant qu'une áme 
mortelle, meurt tout entier, et une fois pour toutes.*' D'autre part, dans 
le De Providentia, la vie humaine en cours est considérée comme la 
sanction de vies précédentes et comme la préparation d'autres vies futu- 
res;** dans le Théophraste, en revanche, la vie humaine est unique,*? et 
le corps de chair sera transformé en substance éternelle au dernier 
jour.?? Ce sont deux conceptions de l'homme diamétralement opposées. 
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2. La vie humaine et le Destin d'aprés Hiéroclés 
a) Définition du Destin 


La position d'Hiéroclés n'est guére confortable. Il est sans cesse ti- 
raillé entre son idéal d'un cosmos immuable, et les exigences de la liberté 
humaine qui pourraient bouleverser l'univers. Pour que le monde soit 
en ordre, les créatures raisonnables doivent étre bien déterminées, et oc- 
cuper exactement la place qui leur revient. Il en est ainsi de l'homme et 
de la vie humaine, dont la durée ne peut étre abandonnée au hasard. Elle 
est placée sous la surveillance directe des «étres dont le lot est un sort 
moyen». Par leur intermédiaire, elle dépend donc de la volonté divine. 
L'action des démons à notre endroit s'appelle le destin (eipyapguévn), qui 
régle nos affaires selon les lois de la justice (66g vóuou;) ^! La longueur 
et le genre de notre vie sont donc soumis à l'Aeimarméné. Or, le sens 
du mot «Destin», dans la mentalité antique, n'est pas éloigné de celui 
de «Nécessité». Hiéroclés, toujours au nom de la liberté humaine, va 
donc s'efforcer de lever cette fácheuse équivoque, d'autant plus que, 
par une sorte de fatalité, le verbe ópíGew, «délimiter, borner», n'est ja- 
mais éloigné, dans son texte, du substantif eiuappuévn, et qu'ils paraissent 
se renforcer. Ainsi, il est dit un peu plus loin que «le temps doit étre gé- 
terminé (cépío0o.) par la sauvegarde de la vie fixée par le destin (xóv 
e.a ouévov [Kíov), et le présent fragment se clót sur l'inquiétante affirma- 
tion que lorsque «la naissance est fixée («Gotouévnc), la mort l'est néces- 
sairement aussi (&váyxm xai xóv Ü&vaov «pío0a:) .?? 

Ces quelques exemples, extraits d'un méme fragment, nous montrent 
dans quelle atmosphére de contrainte se meut Hiéroclés. L'homme est 
surveillé par des étres supérieurs qui veillent sur les /imites de sa vie im- 
posées par le Destin qui ne semble guére différent de la Nécessité. 


b) Distinction entre le Destin et la Fatalité antique 


Mais le Destin du De Providentia n'a plus grand chose de commun 
avec la fatalité antique. Il est en effet appliqué à l'homme par des &tres 
intelligents, eux-mémes soumis aux dieux, dans un but de justice, et ces 
étres sont les «gardiens de la vie qui a été déterminée pour nous selon 
notre mérite» (coU xgpóc t'» à5tav &oopi;jouévou Bíov) ^? D'oü la définition 
suivante de l'Aeimarméné: «La rétribution (&uoiBf)) attachée à nos ac- 
tions met en évidence à la fois le mouvement de notre libre arbitre et la 
souveraineté divine, de sorte que, du début à la fin, nous avons la liberté 
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de nos mouvements, encore que cette liberté ne soit pas égale pour 
tous... Et c'est là cette destinée qui nous méne d'un cóté puis d'un autre; 
entrelacs et rencontre de liberté humaine (&v0pcnívng rpoatpéoecc) et de 
jugement divin (0eíac xotoecc), de sorte que, quand nous avons choisi ce 
que nous voulons en vertu de la liberté de notre volonté, nous subissons 
souvent ce que nous ne voulons pas à cause du jugement qui suit inévita- 
blement.»?* Le Destin du De Providentia est donc un compromis entre 
la liberté humaine et la toute puissance de Dieu, et non une force aveu- 
gle qui nous écrase, mais un étre intelligent qui nous juge selon notre 
mérite. Méme ce qui concerne notre corps et les choses extérieures, pré- 
cise Hiéroclés, dans sa lutte contre la pesanteur du mot Aeimarméne, ne 
doit pas étre livré au hasard ni à la nécessité, «puisque l'esprit (vooc) di- 
rige tout et que Dieu est la cause de l'univers».*: 

Malgré tous ses efforts, l' Alexandrin ne parvient que partiellement à 
déserrer l'étreinte de la Nécessité. C'est ainsi qu'il multiplie les allusions 
à la juste répartition (cfi; rpóc &Eav Owxvouic) des récompenses et des pei- 
nes pour notre vie,?$ mais qui dit «juste répartition» dit aussi «juge- 
ment», et tout jugement est plus ou moins coercitif. Il est obligé de 
préciser que cette idée de la juste rétribution «a pour corollaire absolu 
la Providence, dont dépend la Destinée; le jugement providentiel, qui 
regle les affaires humaines selon la justice et la loi, postule le principe 
de notre libre arbitre et de notre choix».?? D'autre part, c'est unique- 
ment «dans notre corps et dans les choses extérieures (que) nous subis- 
sons ce qu'a décrété la justice qui nous surveille» (T, £gopoc xgíot;) .^* 
Notre áme a beau demeurer libre, nous restons sur l'impression de la 
surveillance exercée par les étres qui nous sont immédiatement supé- 
rieurs. Il n'est pas étonnant, dans ces conditions, que «dans l'ensemble 
déterminé de la vie (iv óA« xà &gopijouévo Div) se trouve tout ce qui con- 
cerne l'existence humaine, notamment le moment et le genre de notre 
mort (xai ó xatpóc xai ó tpóxoc tob Üavátou) qui ont été fixés en méme 
temps par l'arrét du Destin».^?? 


c) Destin et Nature 


Dans les fragments tirés du livre III du De Providentia, Hiérocles met 
définitivement au point sa pensée. Il affirme tout d'abord «qu'il y a 
pour chaque espéce (animale), en vertu de la loi naturelle (&x qóoecc) un 
temps déterminé (&qwoptouévov xpóvov xtv&) jusqu'oü son organisme peut 
subsister et au-delà duquel il ne pourrait plus vivre».9? Dans le Cormn- 
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mentaire sur les Vers d'Or, qui nous est intégralement parvenu, le 
monde sensible est confié à la Nature. La Nature, à partir des genres 
animaux créés par Dieu — le corps de l'homme y compris — faconne 
les individus.*' La Providence divine ne s'exerce donc pas directement 
sur l'animal, ni sur le corps humain, mais la Nature, qui l'a formé, pré- 
side à sa naissance en tant qu'individu, à sa conservation, et à sa mort. 
C'est ainsi que, tout comme les corps des animaux, le corps de l'homme 
ne peut dépasser certaines bornes dans le temps, non pas du fait de la 
Providence, mais de la Nature. 

Comme à propos du Destin, Hiéroclés va étre contraint de lutter à 
nouveau contre le poids du mot Nature. Il écrit en effet: «Pour les bétes 
et les plantes, il n'existe pas, comme c'est le cas pour les hommes, de 
terme nécessairement fixé pour leur mort «(gf &vé&yxnv elvat... t7)» tóEtw 
100 Üavá&tou quÀ&vteo001) .5? L'expression &vé&vxn &oxt a beau é&tre banale, 
elle n'en laisse pas moins planer l'ombre de la nécessité sur la durée de 
la vie humaine, nécessité due à sa dépendance de la nature. Bien sür, 
c'est «par une décision» (xpíoe) des divinités qui nous jugent que nous 
recevons, chacun selon ce que nous avons mérité au cours de nos exis- 
tences antérieures, une vie dans laquelle tout est inclus»,9? et il est vrai 
qu'on ne peut juger une personne qui n'est pas libre de ses décisions; 
mais cette liberté reste du domaine intellectuel et moral. Quant à la vie 
du corps, nous la recevons telle que nous l'avons préparée, mais toute 
tracée quand méme, avec «race, cité, pére, mére, moment de la concep- 
tion, qualité du corps, maniere de vivre, hasards divers inhérents à notre 
existence, genre et heure de la mort...».5 


d) Conclusion 


L'homme est donc introduit, au moment de sa naissance, dans un ca- 
dre de vie trés strict. Il pourra s'y mouvoir, certes, à son gré, mais non 
sans étre influencé par lui. Cependant, comme il aura lui-méme forte- 
ment contribué, dans ses vies antérieures, à forger ce cadre, il est, en dé- 
finitive, l'auteur de ses propres maux ou de ses propres satisfactions, 
sous l'autorité d'une divinité qui veille à la répartition des récompenses 
et des punitions. 

La derniere impression que l'on retire de la lecture des extraits du De 
Providentia, est celle de la particularité de chaque vie humaine, étroite- 
ment contrólée par la Providence. Nous avons été créés en nombre dé- 
terminé (xpóg &pi0jóv copiuévov) par le démiurge, et nous avons droit à 
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sa Providence chacun en particulier (xa0'£va £xaocov).5? Le démiurge «a 
fait chaque àme humaine en la circonscrivant dans les limites qui lui 
sont propres (ió(ow 6potc reovyeyvoauuévny)... Pour les humains, ce sont 
les décrets de la Providence, des jugements des divinités, le lot des vies 
(Buv xATjpot) , les chátiments de fautes anciennes qui déterminent notam- 
ment le moment et le genre de leur mort...».$$ 


3. La Providence chez Enée de Gaza 
a) Dieu est plus puissant que le Destin 


Le contraste avec Enée de Gaza est, en apparence, total. Autant la vie 
humaine, chez l' Alexandrin, est sous la dépendance de lois auxquelles 
la divinité elle-méme se soumet, autant le Dieu d'Enée est tout puissant 
et fait voler en éclats le cadre de vie néo-platonicien. La premiere phrase 
d'Euxithéos sur ce sujet résume l'opinion des chrétiens: «Dieu, dans 
l'intérét des hommes (éx' &geAs(oic) abrége et prolonge la vie».5' Dés 
l'abord, Dieu est présenté comme le maitre absolu de la vie et de la 
mort. Il n'est plus question du Destin ni de la Nécessité. D'autre part, 
Il agit pour étre utile aux hommes; le mot cqgéAetx est au pluriel, pour 
montrer que la volonté divine s'adapte à chaque cas particulier. On 
pressent qu'au fixisme du paganisme va s'opposer un dynamisme spéci- 
fiquement chrétien. 

D'aprés le Théophraste, la mort prématurée offre plus d'un avantage. 
«Si l'àme s'éloigne précocement, elle a du moins orné la matiére en lui 
donnant la forme, elle-méme s'est éloignée avant la matiére, et s'est en- 
richie en outre (zpocexégóave) de l'expérience de la naissance». (La des- 
cente dans le devenir n'est donc pas considérée comme un mal) «et par 
la juxtaposition d'un corps mortel, elle a reconnu préférable l'immorta- 
lité».** La venue d'une àme dans un corps est donc tout bénéfice pour 
l'àme et pour la matiére. Tout ce que Dieu fait est bien fait. Nous som- 
mes à l'opposé de la chair prison de l'áme. 


b) Dieu est plus puissant que la Nature 


Mais par dessus tout, gráce à sa bréve incursion dans la matiére, l'àme 
«a semé dans le corps mortel la «raison» (xóv Aóyov) de l'immortalité, 
et enseigne ainsi aux vivants à ne pas tout confier à la Nature» («ij 
q5ct1).5? On retrouve ici l'idée directrice du 7Aéophraste: le corps mortel 
est destiné à devenir immortel. Durant la vie terrestre, au contact de 
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l'àme immortelle, il jouit d'un avant-goüt de l'immortalité. Hiéroclés 
avait enseigné «qu'en vertu de la loi naturelle, il y a pour chaque espéce 
un temps déterminé jusqu'oü son organisme peut subsister,»"? qu'une 
fois ce temps écoulé, l'organisme se dissout définitivement et que l'àme 
passe dans un autre corps d'homme. Enée ne nie certes pas la corruption 
du corps humain aprés un certain temps accordé par la Nature, temps 
qui ne saurait étre ordinairement transgressé, mais il affirme en plus, 
conformément à sa foi chrétienne, que ce corps décomposé sera recom- 
posé, qu'il ressuscitera au contact de son áme primitive, qu'il sera par- 
faitement dominé par elle et que, par conséquent, il sera, lui aussi, 
immortel. 

Le Dieu chrétien est donc le maitre de la Nature, car il est contre na- 
ture de ressusciter. La Nature n'est pas, dans le Théophraste, comme 
dans le De Providentia, un rouage de transmission indispensable entre 
la Providence et l'homme, dans un ensemble figé; ses lois sont, au con- 
traire, transgressées par Dieu, qui l'utilise à son gré pour le Bien de l'hu- 
manité. L'univers d'Enée n'a rien de mécanique ni d'immuable. C'est 
pourquoi le Gazéen enseigne que la Nature n'a aucun pouvoir sur la vie: 
«En effet, elle agirait selon des lois précises, et déterminerait le temps 
et le répartirait d'une facon identique pour tous, sans considérer s'il en 
résulte un mieux ou non — C'est là, en fait, le propre de la Providence, 
et non de la Nature —»."! 

D'apres Enée, la Nature parait étre une force dénuée d'intelligence, 
de tout sens moral, agissant en aveugle sur les étres soumis à sa loi. Elle 
est trés proche de la Nécessité. Enée ne prend pas ici, à proprement par- 
ler, le contre-pied des fragments du De Providentia, mais il récuse appa- 
remment le Commentaire sur les Vers d'Or, qui voit dans la Nature un 
avatar de la Providence, s'occupant des étres sensibles et formant leur 
personnalité. Il écarte aussi le róle joué par l'Aeimarméné dans le De 
Providentia. ll est remarquable qu'il laisse également de cóté le libre ar- 
bitre de l'àme humaine. Il ignore les efforts d'Hiéroclés pour concilier 
ce libre arbitre avec le Destin. A son avis, Dieu seul, ou sa Providence, 
sont les maitres de la vie humaine. 


c) L'«utilitarisme» et l'opportunisme de la Providence 


Euxithéos ne préche pas la justice, mais il insiste sur le caractere utili- 
taire de la Providence. C'est au nom de cette méme utilité (xpóc «ó Avot- 
teAo0v) que «par l'action de la Providence, la Nature est diverse et se 
transforme comme il plait à celui qui commande à toutes choses»."? Le 
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monde d'Enée est donc en mutation (uezax(Oexat) ,"? sous l'autorité d'un 
Dieu qui fait tout non pas tant pour son bien que pour lui étre utile. 

Aprés avoir rapidement énuméré, en contrepartie, les avantages d'une 
mort tardive,"^ l'auteur du Théophraste souligne qu'il ne «convenait pas 
d'assigner le méme temps de vie à tous». En effet, aprés avoir mené une 
jeunesse et un áge máür dissolus, les hommes, assurés d'atteindre la vieil- 
lesse, se souviendraient de la justice seulement à la fin de leurs jours." 
C'est un argument de convenance, un peu simpliste, qui ne saurait faire 
oublier le róle de premier plan assigné par Hiéroclés à la justice dans 
l'élaboration de la Providence et du Destin.?$ D'autre part, «c'est une 
loi divine que certains meurent prématurément et que le meilleur vive 
au-delà du terme établi, si l'occasion et le besoin le demandent» (si xa- 
póc xaAotr, xai xpsía)."" Enée ne pouvait mieux exprimer l'opportunisme 
qui régit l'univers. Alors que, dans le De Providentia, toute action hu- 
maine découle nécessairement de ses antécédents, sous l'ceil des dieux 
garants de la justice, dans le Théophraste, en revanche, la vie de 
l'homme dépend uniquement de Dieu, qui agit, pour ainsi dire, au 
«coup par coup», et non en vertu de lois préétablies, pour le plus grand 
bien de sa créature. 

Dans ce passage, Enée ne rejette pas expressément la durée de vie pro- 
posée au corps par le Destin chez Hiéroclés. On ne saurait raisonnable- 
ment nier, en effet, que la vie humaine ne peut dépasser un certain 
nombre d'années. En conséquence, Dieu respecte ou brise, comme il lui 
plait, les bornes de la vie d'un chacun comprises à l'intérieur des limites 
fixées à l'espéce humaine. L'homme mourra ainsi avant son heure (rà 
tfi; pac), ou apres le terme fixé (xépa 6pov),"* mais fixées par qui? Et 
comment Dieu peut-il transgresser les lois de la Nature qu'il a lui-méme 
créée? Pourrait-il faire vivre un homme par exemple deux ou trois cents 
ans? Enée la-dessus reste muet. Il ne veut probablement pas se mesurer 
à l'argumentation bien charpentée d'Hiéroclés sur ce point. Il ne rai- 
sonne pas comme son prédécesseur. 7/ sauvegarde avant tout la liberté 
et la toute puissance de son Dieu qui n'est pas toujours accessible à la 
raison humaine. Le Dieu chrétien s'accommode fort bien d'un halo de 
mystére. Comprenne qui pourra; là n'est pas l'essentiel. 


d) La Providence tend vers le Beau et l'Ordre 


L'essentiel, c'est que la Providence dispose tout en considération du 
Beau et opére des transformations (uexax(0noi) en vue du Beau parfait." 
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Une fois de plus, le monde d'Enée de Gaza est présenté en mutation: 
la finalité de la Providence consiste à transformer l'homme en un étre 
immortel. «Si le terme de l'homme était inébranlablement fixé», pour- 
suit Enée, «il paraitrait dépendre de la Nécessité, non de la Provi- 
dence».** Au fond, PlAlexandrin et le Gazéen ont mené un méme 
combat contre l'ananké, mais avec des moyens et des buts différents. 
Hiérocles s'est fié à la Raison pour établir une synthése entre le Destin, 
la Providence et le libre arbitre; Enée s'est appuyé sur sa Foi pour élever 
la puissance divine au-dessus des lois de la Nature et pour faire accepter 
la mutabilité de la vie humaine et son passage de la mortalité à l'immor- 
talité. 

On pourrait craindre que le Tout Puissant, agissant selon sa libre vo- 
lonté (xpóc éEoucíav) ,?! et transgressant les lois de la Nature, n'engendrát 
le chaos. Or, l'ordre est meilleur que le désordre; donc Dieu dispose tout 
en vue d'un certain ordre. Tant chez Enée que chez Hiéroclés, la Provi- 
dence eic «&Ew Éxa ca t(0nct, mais pour le Gazéen, elle peut, en plus, 
transformer (puexaxí(0not) ? l'ordonnance de toutes choses en un ordre su- 
périeur, hors de portée de la raison humaine. 

Toutes ces mutations sont opérées non seulement pour leurs bénéfi- 
ciaires, mais pour les autres hommes. Dieu agit avec son intelligence 
(xatà vobv), qui n'est pas la nótre, et pour dispenser un enseignement 
(rpóg 819aoxaA(av) .* Mais il n'est pas donné à tous de comprendre les 
agissements de Dieu. Enée est dans le droit fil de l'Evangile lorsqu'il ré- 
serve cette compréhension à quelques privilégiés (xoóc cuviévat 
Ovvaqiévouc) ,** c'est-à-dire aux àmes de bonne volonté. Par ce biais, il se 
montre respectueux du libre arbitre, mais il est évident que, dans tout 
ce passage, il protege davantage la libre volonté de son Dieu que celle 
de l'homme. 


e) Les causes véritables de la mort 


De fait, si l'àme humaine est libre de ses choix, le corps, lui, ne l'est 
pas, et infinis sont les événements fortuits (uupía tà cuurtopguata) qu'il 
subit. Hiérocles avait déjà enseigné que «rien n'arrive au hasard, à 
moins qu'accidentellement (xatà cuueQmxóc), par suite de l'entrelace- 
ment des choses mises en action de facon préméditée par la Providence, 
le Destin et le libre choix, la Fortune (xó &c Éxvye) ne résulte de ces cau- 
ses premieres».*$ Toujours d'apres l'Alexandrin, le libre choix d'un 
homme, non prévisible, peut causer un événement fortuit pour un autre 
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homme.*' Nous ne dominons pas le champ des «possibles», alors que 
la prescience divine connait les choix des hommes et leurs conséquences, 
sans imposer le sien. Le cuueQnxóc c'est «ce qui coincide avec, ce qui 
survient avec», mais n'est pas essentiel et aurait pu ne pas se produire. 
Le oóuztoua d'Enée de Gaza signifie: «ce qui tombe avec, ce qui coin- 
cide avec, mais n'est pas indispensable».** Cette définition aide à com- 
prendre l'omniscience divine. En effet, de méme que la Providence 
n'agit pas sans raison, de méme les coups du sort ne sont pas sans motif 
(o9 u&tnv),*? c'est-à-dire que Dieu prévoit ce qui nous parait survenir au 
hasard, et le laisse se manifester dans un but déterminé. 

Les symptómata sont responsables des morts dites «accidentelles». 
«Souvent la matiere (7, 0À) ne pouvant suivre l'àme tombe (xacéntotv) 
avant d'apparaitre bonne et belle».?? Voilà la cause de la mort durant 
la course vers la perfection et l'immortalité. La chair, entravée par les 
symptómata, ne peut soutenir le train de l'àme, et elle tombe. Les deux 
composantes de la personne humaine se séparent, et la mort survient. 
L'áme poursuit sa course et laisse le corps en arriere. Alors il se dés- 
agrege, car la matiere «est l'extrémité, non le principe, elle est faible et 
sans défense et jouit de la vie à partir de l'extérieur, non d'elle-méme».?' 

Trés vite, l'ordonnance (8t1axóourouw) du corps abattu et privé d'áme 
se corrompt et se dissout. Il ne sera pas étonnant, en effet, qu'un 
homme environné d'un si grand nombre d'événements fortuits vienne 
à périr, mais que, au contraire, il les évite tous, car «une chose peut étre 
opposée à une autre, mais non au tout. C'est le propre de l'harmonie 
de susciter, à partir de sons discordants, une seule mélodie».?? 

Le corps humain est donc pratiquement assuré de se heurter à un évé- 
nement à lui destiné, et à se fondre ainsi dans l'harmonie universelle, 
avant le temps imparti par la Nature. Certes, Dieu détient le pouvoir de 
S'opposer à tous les coups du sort. Par exemple, l'enfant mort prématu- 
rément aurait pu étre sauvé au-delà de toute espérance, comme le furent 
Pélias, Téléphe, Ciron et Héraclés.?? Enée, on le constate une fois de 
plus, ne recule ni devant le mystére, ni devant le miracle, mais il avoue 
que la «majeure partie de ceux auxquels est échu un mauvais sort (xà 
cuu BeBexótt xapavoxóvtec) périssent pour leur bien (ix' &otAeía) et pour 
celui de leurs spectateurs».?^ Dieu modifie donc souvent (roAAéxiu)?: le 
sort de ses créatures, comme il peut transgresser les lois de la Nature, 
mais il ne le fait que pour le Bien supérieur de l'humanité, et de ce bien, 
il est seul juge. 

Si Enée éléve son Dieu au-dessus de toutes les lois naturelles et au- 
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dessus de toutes les intelligences qui peuplent l'univers, cela ne veut pas 
dire que la raison humaine est absolument incapable de conduire la vie 
de tous les jours. Aprés avoir affirmé que la plupart des hommes péris- 
sent sous les coups du mauvais sort, il ajoute: «En fait, chez certains, 
la maladie du raisonnement («fj; 9tavoíag 7, vócoc) s'est apaisée; pour 
d'autres, elle s'est révélée redoutable».?5 L'auteur semble ainsi engager 
la responsabilité de 'homme dans la mort prématurée causée par un 
événement fortuit. Bien sür, du sang-froid et de la réflexion peuvent 
sauver un homme d'un naufrage, d'un tremblement de terre ou des at- 
teintes d'une béte féroce, mais cet homme ne pouvait empécher ces évé- 
nements de survenir; cela est du ressort de Dieu. Enée veut sans doute 
dire que l'action du hasard se manifeste surtout à l'encontre d'un esprit 
malade, éloigné de Dieu, mais qu'un esprit sensé, proche de l'esprit di- 
vin, peut le dominer. Il faut se souvenir que, d'une part, méme les coups 
du mauvais sort s'intéegrent dans l'harmonie universelle, puisque «de 
voix discordantes nait une unique mélodie»,?' et que, d'autre part, la 
nature humaine n'est pas immuable, mais en marche vers l'immortalité 
et l'omniscience, gráce à la future domination de l'áme et de son intelli- 
gence sur la chair. Il n'y aura plus de hasard pour le corps glorieux. 

Cette situation privilégiée est déjà celle de l'homme dans le monde 
présent, à un degré réduit cependant. S'il utilise son intelligence pleine 
et entiére, il peut se garder du mauvais sort et conduire sa vie jusqu'à 
son terme naturel, sauf intervention de Dieu; mais si sa raison est obnu- 
bilée par les passions, si, avec l'àme, elle ne domine pas suffisamment 
le corps, cette maladie de l'esprit le laissera sans défense. Ainsi, pour 
Enée, le libre arbitre de l'homme va de soi, de méme que la puissance 
de son intelligence, dépassée seulement par celle de Dieu; mais comme 
il ne s'attarde pas sur ces notions, l'expression de sa pensée reste fort 
elliptique. 

A partir d'ici,?* l'auteur s'oriente franchement vers la justification des 
souffrances de l'homme vertueux, et le probléme de la durée de la vie 
humaine est perdu de vue. La composition du TAhéophraste est assez là- 
che et la continuité de l'exposé doit parfois plus aux associations d'idées 
qu'à la rigueur du raisonnement. 


f) Conclusion 


Il ne faudrait pas en conclure qu'Enée de Gaza manque de logique. 
Son Dieu est tout puissant, mais pour le Bien, et le Bien exige l'ordre. 
C'est un raisonnement qu'Hiéroclés aurait approuvé, mais ce qu'il n'au- 
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rait pu comprendre, c'est que le «raisonnement» de Dieu, non seule- 
ment transcende le raisonnement humain, mais va souvent à son 
encontre. Le Dieu chrétien peut enfreindre les lois de la Nature, s'oppo- 
ser au Destin, briser les coups du sort: rien de tout cela ne reléve de la 
fantaisie, mais d'un plan qui n'obéit pas forcément à notre logique. En 
un sens, la rigueur du Gazéen est aussi grande que celle de l'Alexandrin, 
mais elle est d'un autre ordre. Pour le premier, nous avons été appelés 
à l'existence en nombre déterminé, nous avons droit, chacun, à une Pro- 
vidence particuliére qui s'exerce à l'intérieur de limites étroitement cir- 
conscrites.?? Chez le second, derriere l'exubérance de la vie, la souplesse 
apparente du temps imparti à chaque homme, se dissimule, en fait, une 
rigueur équivalente à celle d'Hiéroclés. 

Tout d'abord, une seule vie suffit à Dieu pour juger une àme. C'est 
la ruine de la métempsycose, avec ce qu'elle pouvait comporter de vague 
et d'incertain. La raison invoquée, que Dieu n'a pas besoin de s'y re- 
prendre à plusieurs fois pour juger une àme, puisqu'il connait exacte- 
ment le présent et le futur, est superficielle, mais l'unicité de chaque vie 
humaine n'en est pas moins affirmée.'?? 

D'autre part, si les chátiments de fautes commises durant des vies an- 
térieures, et par conséquent le Destin, n'interviennent plus pour fixer le 
moment de la naissance et de la mort, il n'en est pas moins strictement 
déterminé par Dieu, qui «a compris en lui toutes choses, passées, pré- 
sentes, futures et qui, avec sa sagesse éternelle et son art les améne cha- 
cune à la lumiére comme il le veut, quand il convient, et pour qu'elles 
soient plus belles».'?' 

Enfin, pourquoi Dieu a-t-il créé les autres étres intelligents en nombre 
fixe, et les hommes en nombre illimité? On répondra que ce n'est là 
qu'une apparence. «Le nombre des àmes humaines est, pour nous, illi- 
mité, mais pour le Démiurge, au contraire, il est bien défini. Toutes les 
choses qu'il embrasse sont, pour nous, indéterminées, mais pour lui qui 
les renferme, elles sont déterminées, et il est lui-méme, pour elles, la me- 
sure qui les renferme».!'?^? Bref, le Dieu d'Enée est, en définitive, tout 
aussi rigoureux envers la durée de la vie humaine, que celui d' Hiéroclés, 
mais étant d'un autre ordre, les moyens qu'il emploie au service de cette 
rigueur sont, eux aussi d'un autre ordre. 


III. LA CRÉATION 


Avec la durée de la vie humaine et l'apparition de chaque individu sur 
la terre, nous touchons au probléme de la création. Comment Dieu a-t-il 
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«produit» le monde, et 'homme en particulier? C'est une question com- 
plexe, au moins en ce qui regarde Hiérocles. L'opinion de ce dernier 
ayant été examinée par différents critiques, on résumera d'abord leurs 
théses. 


1. L'opinion d'Hiérocles devant la critique 


D'aprés K. Praechter, l' Alexandrin, dans le De Providentia, non seu- 
lement niait l'éternité du monde et enseignait que la matiére était «en- 
gendréé», mais aussi qu'elle était créée «à partir de rien», comme 
l'affirmaient les chrétiens.'?^? Cet enseignement fut repris par la plupart 
des commentateurs, notamment par P. Courcelle,'^* et, plus récem- 
ment, par M. Wacht, qui a écrit: «Hiéroclés nie l'éternité de la matiere 
et soutient la création du monde à partir du néant: ix un9evóc npoUno- 
xttuévou»,!?5* ainsi que par T. Kobusch.'?^$ | 

P. W. Van der Horst et J. Mansfeld ont fait remarquer cependant 
que, malgré l'avis de K. Praechter, «un examen plus attentif révéle que 
l'Alexandrin, en fait, veut parler d'une création de la matiére par Dieu 
«à partir de lui-méme», et que nous devrions distinguer ce concept de 
celui de creatio ex nihilo».'?? 

Enfin I. Hadot s'est efforcée de prouver que «le démiurge d'Hiéro- 
clés, comme celui des Néo-Platoniciens, crée sans matiére préexistante, 
de toute éternité, et par son seul étre», c'est-à-dire selon son essence 
(xac'ooo(av).!?* Elle écarte toute influence chrétienne sur le démiurge de 
l'Alexandrin.?? 

Il semble cependant qu'il faille se garder des affirmations trop tran- 
chées. Pour soutenir ce dernier mode de création, I. Hadot ne peut s'ap- 
puyer que sur un seul fragment du De Providentia, qui n'exprime 
peut-étre pas la pensée propre d'Hiérocles, mais celle des autres Néo- 
Platoniciens.!'? I] n'est donc pas totalement exclu que le De Providentia 
ait fait allusion à la création ex nihilo. En effet, si la création éx un6evóc 
xpoUroxetuévou de l' Alexandrin n'est pas la méme chose que la création 
&E oàx Ovtc des Péres de l'Eglise,!'! il est vrai aussi que St. Athanase, 
par exemple, affirme, comme Hiérocles, que les étres ne sont pas faits 
«à partir d'une matiére préexistante» (oUce éx xpobroxeiévnc 0A), mais, 
ajoute-t-il, «à partir du néant» (&AA'éE oóx óvtov),''? expression qui peut 
paraitre une précision sous-entendue chez Hiéroclés. D'autre part, le 
moyen-platonicien Atticos emploie un équivalent de la formule &5 ox 


óvtoyv.!!? 
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Il doit étre plus facile, en revanche, de préciser la doctrine du 77éo- 
phraste sur ce point, puisque cet ouvrage nous est parvenu en entier. M. 
Wacht s'y est longuement essayé. Il pose dés le début de sa démonstra- 
tion que le Dieu d'Enée est «créateur» au plein sens du terme, c'est-à- 
dire qu'il «a créé le monde en toute liberté, dans le temps, volontaire- 
ment et à partir de rien».''* 


2. Le temps et la création chez Enée 


Et tout d'abord, le Dieu d'Hiéroclés crée hors du temps;''? celui 
d'Enée dans le temps. Alors que les Néo-Platoniciens sont portés à voir 
les choses sub specie aeternitatis, le Gazéen précise que, si le Pére a créé 
avant le temps les substances rationnelles,''$ la matiére a eu un commen- 
cement et ne fut pas avant le temps, et à plus forte raison le cosmos.''' 
Il souligne de méme que la matiére, pour lui, implique le temps: «Assu- 
rément, ce qui est produit par la matiére ne peut étre antérieur à la ma- 
tiere».!!* De méme, il distingue la création par simple causalité 
nécessaire et instantanée, enseignée par certains platoniciens, de la créa- 
tion ex nihilo, temporelle et volontaire des chrétiens.''? 

Il est évident que le rejet de la métempsycose accroit l'importance du 
temps. Pour les chrétiens, et pour Enée en particulier, créer, c'est ame- 
ner à l'existence des étres nouveaux, qui ne préexistent pas. Le monde 
n'est pas éternel, mais se constitue progressivement. Or, qui dit progres 
dit commencement et fin. Le monde évolue, et, en particulier, chez le 
Gazéen, il tend vers une régénération, une mutation, qui fera de lui un 
étre immortel. On peut lire aussi dans le Théophraste que «Dieu, en vé- 
rité, permet que le sensible et le matériel, pendant un certain temps 
(xpóvov «w&) accueillent la naissance et la corruption, en prévoyant pour 
eux un bien plus important».'?? Cette évolution, ne peut s'accomplir que 
dans le temps, à l'opposé du cosmos d'Hiéroclés, figé dans son existence 
extra-temporelle. 


3. La création 'ex nihilo" d'apres le *Théophraste 


Quant à l'exposé de la création ex nihilo d'aprés Enée de Gaza, bien 
qu'il occupe plus de sept pages de l'ouvrage de M. Wacht,"?' c'est à 
peine si huit lignes au début, et huit autres à la fin de l'article, sont con- 
sacrées au T'héophraste: tout le reste n'est qu'une revue des philosophes 
paiens qui ont estimé que la matiéere était génété et non éternelle comme 
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Dieu, et auraient entrevu la création x imóevóc. Cette disproportion est 
révélatrice d'un malaise chez le critique allemand, qui n'a pu dégager 
l'originalité du Gazéen par rapport à ses prédécesseurs paiens. Il parait 
dés lors légitime de poser la question: «Le TAhéophraste énconce-t-il vrai- 
ment la doctrine de la création d partir de rien»? Le probléme est d'im- 
portance puisque ce genre de création distingue fonciérement la 
philosophie chrétienne de la philosophie paienne. 


a) Le double langage d'Enée 


Force est de constater, dés l'abord, que le langage d'Enée, tout 
comme celui d'Hiéroclés, est fort ambigu. Théophraste a demandé à 
Euxithéos de quel endroit (xó0cv), si la métempsycose n'est qu'une 
croyance vaine, Dieu peut appeler d'innombrables athlétes pour 
l'épreuve de la vie, alors que tant d'autres ont disparu depuis que le 
monde existe. En effet, les nouveaux arrivants et les partants ne sont pas 
les mémes. L'occasion était belle, pour un chrétien, de répliquer: «££ ox 
óvxov». Bien au contraire, Euxithéos dépeint à Théophraste un dieu fa- 
milier à ce dernier, un dieu immuable (uévov ónep éox() malgré la produc- 
tion des créatures, que l'acte créateur ne diminue en rien, qui n'est 
nullement épuisé (09608 &vaA(oxecot) par ses nombreuses «projections» 
(roÀAA& xpoBaAAÓóutvoc),'? mais demeurant d'autant plus entier (óAoc) 
qu'il produit davantage la multiplicité (rA500;).'?* Plotin n'aurait pas 
désavoué ces quelques lignes: le Dieu du Gazéen parait bien engendrer 
les étres de sa propre substance — mais non pas les créer — gráce à un 
excés de perfection, qui s'épanche comme le trop plein d'une source, 
sans jamais tarir son jaillissement. 

Ajouter que «ce n'est pas à cause de chaque créature, mais par lui- 
méme, que le Démiurge est démiurge»,'?* c'est affirmer que Dieu ne dé- 
pend pas de ce qu'il produit, qu'il n'est pas contraint de créer par une 
matiére indépendante et qui lui serait coéternelle, mais que la produc- 
tion des étres dépend de lui (xag'éavcob) .'?* En bref, le Démiurge d'Enée 
ne faconne pas une matiére indépendante et éternelle, comme le voulait 
Platon, mais il est «premier» (xpócoc) vis à vis d'elle, et elle a besoin 
de la Providence.'?5 Il pourrait s'agir de l'émanation néo-platonicienne, 
et nullement d'une création «à partir de rien». On retrouverait ici la 
création éx pumnóevóg xpoUnoxeiuévou d'Hiéroclés, avec toute son am- 
biguité.'? 

Ces derniéres affirmations méritent pourtant d'étre nuancées. 
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Jusqu'ici, Euxithéos a parlé à Théophraste en un langage néo- 
platonicien, qu'il pouvait comprendre, dans un souci d'ordre pédagogi- 
que envers un paien.'?* La suite est à la fois plus simple et plus mysté- 
rieuse. Enée recommande en effet de ne pas chercher d'oà viennent les 
athlétes pour le combat de la vie, mais de s'en remettre à la «foi du char- 
bonnier».'?? «A celui qui a tout créé, rien n'est impossible», dit-il, et 
surtout pas ce qui dépasse la raison humaine. Il ne faut donc pas cher- 
cher dodi viennent ceux qui, sans cesse, descendent dans l'aréne. «Celui 
qui a organisé le combat les appelle, et son appel devient la Nature» (xai 
10 xfjpu'y u.a qoot YCrvexo) .'?? L'allusion à la Genése est évidente: «... Que 
la lumiére soit! Et la lumiére fut». La parole de Dieu est aussitót suivie 
d'effet: rien n'existait auparavant; Dieu parle; et la lumiére existe. C'est 
bien à la création biblique ex nihilo que pense ici l'auteur, et si le terme 
de pAysis désigne les athlétes et l'ensemble des créatures, plus vraisem- 
blablement encore il s'applique à la Nature en tant que principe de pro- 
duction et d'ordre, proche de la Nécessité, remplissant sur terre une 
fonction analogue à celle de la Providence, mais soumise au vouloir de 
Dieu. 

«Ainsi», poursuit Enée, «par un acte de volonté (QouAm0ec), 
« Dieu » a créé (óréotnoc) les puissances intelligentes et aucune ne s'est 
laissé entrainer à demander d'oü elle venait» (xai oó0tu(o mó0ev &poytàv 
énfip0)) .'?' En effet, elles ne proviennent d'aucun endroit; elle n'étaient 
pas, puis, par la volonté de Dieu, elles furent. Elles existent donc «à par- 
tir de nulle part». Il en est de méme du ciel et de la terre, des astres et 
des plantes. 

Dans sa réponse à Théophraste, Euxithéos, dans une premiére partie, 
reste donc trés proche des Néo-Platoniciens, tant par le mode de créa- 
tion exprimé que par le vocabulaire employé. Dans un second stade, en 
revanche, dépassant la doctrine de l'émanation, il franchit un pas décisif 
en direction de la création éx ur6evóc. Tout en s'engageant plus nette- 
ment qu'Hiéroclés, qui en est resté à la formule ambigué «£x umnóevóc 
xpoüroxetévou», il ne risque pas cependant le «é£ oàx Óvxoov» familier aux 
Péres de l'Eglise depuis Théophile d'Antioche (II? siecle). Euxithéos ne 
veut pas effaroucher Théophraste; son langage reste discret. 

Cette circonspection se retrouve dans un autre passage concernant la 
création de la matiere. Euxithéos dit en effet: «ainsi « Dieu » n'est pas 
resté inactif avant la création des choses sensibles, mais le ciel, principe 
du temps, et la terre, et l'air, et la mer, aprés les premiéres créatures, ?? 
il les créa; en effet, chaque chose, en son temps, à son gré, il l'accomplit. 
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Toujours il est actif, et la matiere, il la fournit au tout, et il la suscite, 
l'adapte, la met en place et l'orne. En effet, la matiére n'est pas inengen- 
drée, ni sans principe» (O9) yàp &yévvntoc, o00& &vapyoc f, 0Àn) .? 

Ce passage, plus poétique que philosophique, sauf à la fin, est loin 
d'exprimer la création ex nihilo, comme le voudrait M. Wacht.'?* Il y 
est dit, en effet, que Dieu fournit (xoprfjye.) la matiére au tout, mais le 
Dieu néo-platonicien, dont la derniére hypostase est la matiére, en fait 
autant. Dieu suscite (iyeípe)) la matiére, poursuit Enée, mais éveípetw, 
c'est éveiller ce qui est endormi, mettre en activité ce qui existe déjà. Le 
démiurge de Platon, par exemple, éveille la matiére chaotique qui lui est 
coéternelle, l'adapte, la met en place et l'orne. Tout comme chez Plotin, 
les Néo-Platoniciens ou Hiérocles, la matiére, dans ce passage d'Enée 
de Gaza, n'est ni agennétos, ni anarchos; mais la doctrine de l'émana- 
tion peut suffire à l'expliquer, et rien ne prouve qu'elle est issue «du 
néant». Il est vrai que précédemment, Enée avait franchi les limites du 
christianisme,'?? mais à s'en tenir au texte présent, on pourrait croire 
que, à propos de la création, il n'a pas doublé le cap du néo-platonisme. 
Avec quelle prudence — soit dit par parenthése — ne faut-il pas inter- 
préter les auteurs de cette époque, paiens ou chrétiens, tous pétris de cul- 
ture hellénique, et en particulier Hiéroclés, dont le De Providentia ne 
nous est parvenu qu'à l'état fragmentaire! 

D'ailleurs le Gazéen, pour appuyer son enseignement sur la matiére, 
cite les Oracles Chaldaiques, Porphyre, Plotin, qui tous affirment que 
la matiére a été «créée» (veyovévai) et qu'elle n'est pas inengendrée 
(&yévntov) . Ce serait une impiété que de la compter au nombre des prin- 
cipes. Enée persévére dans la voie du néo-platonisme quand il admet que 
la matiére est non seulement engendrée (xyevnc4), et non pas un principe 
(xai oóx &px*), mais encore qu'elle est la derniére (£cxaxoc) des créatu- 
res.?5 Si la matiére est bien la derniere hypostase du Dieu néo- 
platonicien, pour la Geniése, en revanche, «le monde a été créé d'abord. 
Au plan de la création, l'univers physique, matériel, est antérieur aux 
étres vivants et conscients qui seront créés en lui, matériels».'?" Enée 
semble avoir oublié cette vérité. 


b) Le róle de la volonté dans la création 


Si la création ex nihilo est peu mise en relief dans le Théophraste, au 
point que la position d'Enée demeure presque aussi ambigué que celle 
d'Hiéroclés, la libre volonté de Dieu dans l'accomplissement de l'acte 
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créateur y est, en revanche, vigoureusement soulignée. Le mot QooAnua, 
dans le De Providentia, pouvait préter à contestation. «Le bouléma de 
Dieu suffit à l'hypostase des étres» (sig óxóotaotv x&v Óvtov), affirme 
Hiéroclés.'?* Cependant, si les chrétiens emploient plutót &£0£)«, usuel 
dans la langue populaire,'?? pour suggérer que la volonté délibérative de 
leur Dieu est aussitót suivie d'effet, et si bouléma et boulesthai ressortis- 
sent à un vocabulaire paien plus relevé, pour exprimer la volonté non 
délibérative de leur Premier Principe, il est vrai, toutefois, que les chré- 
tiens, aussi bien que les paiens, emploient bouléma et boulesthai, et qu'il 
est bien difficile de savoir si, dans le De Providentia, to bouléma désigne 
la volonté-nécessité du Dieu néo-platonicien, ou la volonté libre du Dieu 
chrétien. 

Quant à Enée, M. Wacht a longuement démontré que son Dieu améne 
les créatures à l'existence par don gratuit, et non par nécessité ou pour 
s'accomplir lui-méme.'^ I] établit parfois un rapprochement entre 
l'Alexandrin et le Gazéen,'*' et il a le mérite de souligner que les créa- 
tions xax'obcíav et xaxà BoóAmot ne sont pas, en fait, aussi éloignées l'une 
de l'autre qu'on l'affirme parfois.'*? I. Hadot enseigne cependant que, 
«à la différence des chrétiens, les néoplatoniciens ne diront pas que le 
démiurge crée à l'aide d'une réflexion délibérative.'** Comme Dodds l'a 
trés bien formulé, le démiurge néoplatonicien crée parce qu'il pense, 
mais il ne pense pas afin de créer. Il en est de méme pour la volonté du 
démiurge: «En tant que le Démiurge est intellect, il produit toutes cho- 
ses par ses intellections; en tant qu'il est dieu, il crée par son seul vou- 
loir». Mais encore une fois, la volonté du Dieu chrétien et la volonté du 
démiurge néoplatonicien ne sont pas la méme chose: leurs volontés se 
distinguent de la méme maniére que leurs pensées».'^* Autrement dit: le 
dieu d'Hiéroclés créerait parce qu'il existe, et comme «étre et agir par 
sa pensée sont une seule et méme chose»,!'*5 il créerait par nécessité. Le 
Dieu d'Enée, en revanche, créerait par volonté délibérative; sa création 
serait libre. Il y aurait ainsi entre eux une différence fondamentale, qui 
est peut-étre plus apparente que réelle. 

D'apreés Plotin, en effet, «Si... le Bien existe, si sa volonté et son 
choix, dont il est inséparable, causent son existence, il faut qu'il n'y ait 
pas là plusieurs choses, mais on doit ramener à l'unité sa volonté et son 
essence (cuvaxtéov eic €v cT|v DooAmatv xai c'jv o9ao(av) .'** En conséquence, 
si le Bien produit par essence et si sa volonté et son essence ne font 
qu'un, il ne peut pas ne pas vouloir produire, comme le veut I. Hadot, 
mais il y a toujours, en plus, une hairésis, un choix sous-jacent, une déli- 
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bération virtuelle, qui n'a pas l'occasion de s'exercer, car en Dieu, ce 
choix est invariablement fixé sur le bien. Choisir autrement est un «pos- 
sible» jamais réalisé. 

Ainsi, les Néo-Platoniciens, et Hiéroclés en particulier, mettent da- 
vantage l'accent sur la rigidité de l'ordre, des lois qui régissent l'univers, 
et auxquelles méme les dieux sont soumis, alors que, pour les chrétiens, 
comme Enée, rien n'est impossible à Dieu. Sa volonté est plus forte que 
la Nature et que les lois qu'il a lui-méme édictées. 1l y a davantage une 
différence d'éclairage sur tel ou tel point particulier, qu'opposition fon- 
damentale, entre le paganisme et le christianisme, à propos de la créa- 
tion «selon la volonté» ou «selon l'essence». La véritable originalité des 
philosophes chrétiens réside plutót dans l'affirmation de la création «ex 
nihilo». 


IV. CowvcrLUsioNw: Le 'Théophraste' s'oppose au 'De Providentia' seule- 
ment sur quelques sujets généraux 


Bien d'autres problémes auraient pu étre abordés lors de la confronta- 
tion entre un ouvrage paien et un ouvrage chrétien, par exemple ceux 
de la Médiété, de l'Eternité du monde, de la Résurrection. Hiérocleés 
évoque souvent le corps lumineux, intermédiaire entre l'áme et le corps, 
dans le Commentaire sur les Vers d'Or, mais il n'y fait aucune allusion 
dans les fragments du De Providentia. Cependant, ce corps lumineux est 
l'objet des railleries d'Euxithéos dans le Théophraste,'^' mais le Gazéen 
semble faire allusion au corps lumineux selon Proclos, plus complexe 
que celui de l'Alexandrin. Quant aux démons, intermédiaires entre les 
dieux et les hommes, ils sont chargés, d'apres le De Providentia, de veil- 
ler au bon accomplissement de l'heimarméné,'^* mais c'est à peine si 
Enée mentionne une ou deux fois les étres spirituels auxiliaires de 
Dieu:!'^ la toute puissance du Créateur éclipse jusqu'à la présence de ses 
collaborateurs. Enfin Hiéroclés, dans le De Providentia, se contente 
d'affirmer implicitement l'éternité de l'univers, quand il reproche à cer- 
tains disciples de Platon leur conception d'un Dieu créateur incapable 
«de créer intégralement le monde par sa propre puissance et sa propre 
sagesse opérant de toute éternité».'^? M. Wacht a examiné en détail «le 
conflit entre la philosophie patristique et l'enseignement néoplatonicien 
au sujet d'un monde immortel», et la position d'Enée envers la tradition 
des Péres de l'Eglise, puis la dissolution du monde et sa rénovation, '5! 
le tout sans jamais évoquer directement Hiéroclés, qui ne pouvait d'ail- 
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leurs admettre ni la résurrection des corps, ni la régénération du cosmos. 

Donc bien des éléments font défaut pour affirmer que, dans le 
Théophraste, Enée de Gaza réfute point par point les arguments princi- 
paux du traité Sur la Providence d'Hiérocles. L'état dans lequel nous 
est parvenu ce dernier ouvrage empéche toute comparaison systémati- 
que avec une autre oeuvre. Méme la table des matieres du De Providen- 
tia, dressée par Photios, trop succincte pour certains livres, un peu plus 
développée pour les deux derniers, ne permet guére de deviner le con- 
tenu du traité. '?? 

Certes, tout comme Photios, Enée a bien compris l'importance de.la 
préexistence de l'àme et de la métempsycose chez l' Alexandrin — encore 
que les fragments du De Providentia soient fort discrets sur ce point — 
et l'assurance de Théophraste est peut-étre un reflet de celle d' Hiérocles, 
mais c'est dans le Commentaire sur les Vers d'Or qu'on trouve énoncée, 
par l'Alexandrin, la spécificité de l'àme humaine, évoquée aussi dans le 
Théophraste. Inversement, si Enée fait mention de la réminiscence pla- 
tonicienne, le De Providentia l'ignore. 

La Providence, et plus particuliérement son influence sur la durée de 
la vie humaine, constitue le champ de bataille sur lequel Enée semble 
avoir désiré défaire son adversaire en détail. La toute puissance de son 
Dieu brise le cadre étroit du Destin; l'utilitarisme, l'opportunisme, au 
sens noble de ces mots, la tension vers le Bien, bousculent la Justice étri- 
quée d'Hiéroclées. C'est une lutte au corps à corps entre la Raison du 
paien et la Foi du chrétien. Tous deux se rejoignent, cependant, pour 
affirmer que le hasard n'existe pas pour Dieu, mais l'Ordre du Dé- 
miurge, bien qu'il se veuille respectueux du libre arbitre humain, n'en 
demeure pas moins immuable et figé, accessible à la raison, alors que 
l'Ordre du Dieu chrétien, bien réel, la dépasse, déborde le libre arbitre 
et entraine la créature, corps et àme, dans l'immortalité. La volonté de 
Dieu tient lieu de Nature et d'Ordre. 

L'antagonisme des deux philosophes est moins perceptible à propos 
de la création. Si Hiérocles affirme qu'elle est intemporelle, et Enée, 
temporelle, il est, en revanche, difficile de les départager au sujet de la 
création «selon l'essence» ou «selon la volonté», «à partir d'aucun subs- 
trat», ou «à partir de rien», toutes formules, sauf la derniére, suffisam- 
ment ambigués ou incomplétes pour se préter à de multiples 
interprétations. Enée a plus suggéré sa préférence pour la création ex ni- 
hilo qu'il ne l'a véritablement exposée, mais cela suffit pour le séparer 
d'Hiéroclés, et pour l'intégrer dans le camp chrétien. 
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Cependant, bien des problémes examinés par l' Alexandrin sont ab- 
sents de l'eeuvre du Gazéen, et vice versa. Et tout d'abord, si nous en 
croyons Photios, le De Providentia était aussi une histoire littéraire, 
fondée sur l'accord entre Platon et Aristote affirmé par Ammonios. 
Enée est muet sur cet aspect de l'oeuvre d'Hiéroclés et méconnaít ainsi 
l'esprit dans lequel elle a été écrite. Il donne bien un exemple du désac- 
cord entre Platon et Aristote, mais en passant.'?? 

Si Hiéroclés et Enée traitent tous deux de la métempsycose, Hiéroclés 
est préoccupé par la différence essentielle qui sépare les àmes des étres 
raisonnables de ceux qui ne le sont pas; une àme humaine ne peut péné- 
trer dans un corps d'animal; la Providence ne saurait s'étendre 
jusqu'aux a/oga: le hasard leur suffit. Des étres intermédiaires, en une 
dégradation minutieusement ordonnée, relient le monde des intelligen- 
ces à celui des sens. Enée affirme bien, de son cóté, que l'àme humaine 
est immortelle et celle des animaux mortelle, mais il n'y a pas chez lui 
cette obsession de classer les créatures qui caractérise son prédécesseur. 
Quant au Dieu chrétien, par son omnipotence, il écrase toute hiérarchie. 
En revanche, le probléme du mal sur la terre n'est pas évoqué dans le 
De Providentia, alors qu'Enée s'y arréte longuement. 

Bien entendu, le Dieu trine du Gazéen ne rappelle que de loin les trois 
hypostases des Néo-Platoniciens, mais il n'y a aucune discussion sur ce 
sujet dans le TAhéophraste que l'on puisse rapprocher, non pas du De 
Providentia, muet sur ce point, mais du Commentaire sur les Vers d'Or, 
dont le Dieu supréme a suscité bien des controverses!'?* D'autre part, 
l'éternité du monde, effleurée dans le De Providentia, 5 la résurrection 
des corps et la mutation du monde mortel en un cosmos immortel cons- 
tituent autant de problémes inconnus à Hiéroclés, mais bien présents 
dans le Théophraste. '?9 

Bref, si Hiéroclés et Enée ont traité tous les deux certains sujets im- 
portants, si le second parait avoir plus particuliérement réfuté le premier 
à propos de la vie humaine, il n'en reste pas moins que les thémes abor- 
dés sont suffisamment communs et assez larges pour qu'Enée ait pu 
songer à plusieurs adversaires, et non pas au seul Hiéroclés. Inverse- 
ment, les problémes examinés par l'un des auteurs et négligés par l'autre 
sont assez nombreux pour qu'on doute qu'Enée ait voulu «réfuter point 
par point le De Providentia». Que la comparaison du Commentaire sur 
les Vers d'Or et du De Providentia avec le Théophraste apporte d'autres 
éléments à la thése de la rivalité directe entre les deux auteurs, c'est fort 
possible, mais elle reste à faire. 
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Cf. p.ex. K.95 ss. L'homme est qualifié d'ápuoíQioc. 
T., p. 23, l. 2225. 

T., p. 24-25. Cf. p.ex. K., 72,7 ss.; 44,7-10; 43,16 ss.; 47, 1-25 etc... 
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5€ K. 45, 20-25. 

$' K. 46, 1-3. 

** Voir Aristote, Rh. 1, 9, 32; Phy., 2, 8, 5S. 

. 32, 1.18. 

. 32, 1.18-20. 

. 32, 1.20-22. 

. 32-33. 

. 33. 

. 33. On voit ici qu'Enée emploie xó cuu(jeQrxóc dans le sens de «ó oóurtoua. 

. 33, 1.23. 

. 33, 1.20-21. 
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. 8. 
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schrift, 21, 1912, p. 1-27. Cf. p. 8. Voir aussi P. W. t.8, 2, 1913, col. 1482, 1.34 ss. 
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p. 223-224. 

! M. Wacht, Aeneas von Gaza ais Apologet, seine Kosmologie im Verháltnis zum Pla- 
tonismus, Bonn, 1969, p. 37. 
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Band 27, Munich, 1976; cf. p. 66 ss.; 78-79. 

!; P. W,. van der Horst and J. Mansfeld, An Alexandrian Platonist against Dualism, 
Leiden, 1974, p. 14. 

'!* T. Hadot, op. cit., p. 86. 

?? Tbid,, p. 92. 

'* QCodex 251, 463b, 1.30-38. Qui est-ce qui dit (Aéyeco:) que «ces éléments agissant selon 
leur essence sont ceux qui demeurent immuables etc...»? Les Néo-Platoniciens, mais Hié- 
roclés prend-t-il leur affirmation à son compte? Ou expose-t-il simplement leur opinion? 
!! [, Hadot, op. cit., p. 88. 

!?  Athanase d' Alexandrie, Sur l'incarnation du Verbe, C. Kannengiesser, Paris, 1973, 
3, 1, p. 269. 
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!* M. Wacht, op. cit., p. 62-63. 
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"6 TT, 44, 1.21-22. 
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77! M. Wacht, op. cit., p. 67-74. 
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naissance se fait par projection (rpoDéAAe)... L'áme tire de sa substance toutes les média- 
tions dont elle a besoin pour se constituer. Cette projection, c'est une des formes de sa 
procession.» Cf. aussi Gerhard May, Schópfung aus dem Nichts; die Entstehung der 
Lehre von der Creatio ex Nihilo, Berlin-New-York, 1978, p. 98, sur la xpo[oAf. 

133. TT., p. 36; cf. M. Wacht, op. cit., p. 42. 

UV T., p. 36, lI. 14-15. 

75. 7T. p. 36, lI. 15. 

326 T., p. 36, lI. 18. 

HT OAXODopD. 73. 

73 Cf. M. Wacht, op. cit., p. 20. 

75 Enée dit exactement: caig 6& yuvaufi rei0óuevoc. T., p. 36, 1.20. 

B? CES. 37, 1. 1-3. 

B! —CT,., p. 37, lI. 3-4. 

1? QC'est-à-dire les étres spirituels, p. 74 et note 116. 

U* Dape45. 

3^ M. Wacht, op. cit., p. 67. 

75 Cf. p. 76, plus haut. 

Gs Tu ps5. 

?" Claude Tresmontant, La métaphysique du christianisme et la naissance de la philoso- 
phie chrétienne, Paris, 1961, p. 43. 

3* Codex 251, 461b, l. 9, p. 192. 

39 Cf. P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, Histoire des 
mots, t. I, Paris, 1968, p. 181; 189. 

1À M. Wacht, op. cit., p. 74-84. 

.!1'! [bid., p. 75-76. 

1^ Tbid., p. 77-78. 

! Cf. Proclus, in Tim., Diehl, t. I, p. 321, lO ss. et A. J. Festugiére, Commentaire sur 
le Timée, Livre II, Paris, 1967, p. 179. 

^ [, Hadot, op. cit., p. 91. Cf. Proclos, in Tim., p. 362,2 trad. Fest., t. II, p. 224. 
5 [bid., op. cit., p. 91. 

1*5 Plotin, Enn., Bréhier, 6, 8, 13, 1.50-53. 

ies SDucDs 92; 

^* (Cf. p. 66. 

143 P, ex. T., p. 32,1.20-21. Sur le sens de ce passage, cf. E. Gallicet, Per una rilettura 
del Teofrasto di Enea di Gaza e dell'Ammonio di Zacaria Scolastico, Parte I, in Atti della 
Academia delle Scienze di Torino, classe di Scienze morali storiche e filologiche, Torino, 
Bocca CXII 1978, p. 134. 

15! Codex 251, 460b, 25-27, p. 190. 

'55 M. Wacht, op. cit., p. 85-139. 

15? Codex 214, 173a, l. 5-173b, l. 1-2, p. 128-130. 

55 CT. 8, 3-9. 

555 Cf.I. Hadot, p. ex. p. 13. Proclos affirme cependant qu'Origéne le paien «s'arréte 
à l'intellect comme à l'étre tout premier». Cf. Proclus, 7héologie platonicienne, texte éta- 
bli et traduit par H. D. Saffrey et L. G. Westerink, Paris, 1974, Livre II, 4, p. 31. 
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Vetus Latina. Die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel, nach Petrus Saba- 
tier neu gesammelt und herausgegeben von der Erzabtei Beuron. — Aus 
der Geschichte der lateinischen Bibel, 11: Bonifatius Fischer, Lateini- 
sche Bibelhandschriften im frühen Mittelalter. Freiburg, 1985. 456 pp., 
10 fac-similés. 


A l'occasion du soixante-dixiéme anniversaire de Dom Bonifatius Fi- 
scher le Vetus Latina Institut publie dans ce volume cinq recherches de 
son ancien directeur. Elles ont été publiées dans des revues ou des 
ceuvres collectives qui ne sont pas toutes d'acces facile. Ces études nous 
font apprécier la compétence exceptionnelle de ce pionnier des recher- 
ches modernes sur la Bible latine et aussi l'intérét de ces investigations 
dans tant de champs complémentaires. J'espére que les lignes qui vont 
suivre donneront au moins une idée globale de la valeur du monument 
que nous présentons ici. 

Le premier article porte le titre Codex Armiatinus und Cassiodor 
(Biblische Zeitschrift N.F.6,1962, p. 57-79). Ce codex Amiatinus est un 
«pandecte» ou Bible compléte. Il a été écrit à Jarrow. C'est en effet à 
Jarrow qu'en 678 le Codex grandior de Cassiodore est arrivé dans les 
bagages de Bénédict Biscop et Céolfrid qui alors rentraient d'un voyage 
à Rome. A Jarrow ont été faites trois copies du Codex grandior, l'une 
pour Jarrow, une autre pour Wearmouth, tandis que la troisiéme, 
l'«Amiatinus», devait étre offerte à l'église Saint-Pierre à Rome. Elle a 
été présentée au pape Grégoire II. Comment elle est arrivée dans 
l'abbaye de Monte Amiata (d'oà son nom), nous ne le savons pas. Du 
point de vue extérieur, le modéle du codex Amiatinus était le Codex 
grandior de Cassiodore, mais le texte du Codex grandior a été remplacé 
par celui de la Vulgate, d'aprés des modéles divers d'ailleurs. 

Le deuxiéme article s'appelle Bibelausgaben des frühen Mittelalters 
(Settimane di studio del Centro Italiano di studi sull'alto medioevo X: 
La Bibbia nell'alto medioevo, 26 aprile-2maggio 1962, Spoleto, 1963, p. 
519-600). L'article se compose de deux parties: A. Teilausgaben der 
Vulgata; B. Pandekten und Áhnliches. La plupart des éditions partielles 
viennent d'Italie. C'est l'Italie aussi qui a transmis le meilleur texte, avec 
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la France méridionale. En Espagne des éditions on été faites sur des 
modeles italiens, mais B. F. n'a constaté aucune influence irlandaise à 
cette époque. D'autre part, depuis Victor de Capoue et Cassiodore des 
Bibles complétes ont été composées en Northumbrie, en Espagne, en 
Italie du Nord et dans le royaume de Charlemagne. Des textes d'origines 
diverses furent combinés de facons non moins diverses. 

Le troisiéme article s'intitule Bibeltext und Bibelreform unter Karl 
dem Grossen (Karl der Grosse, Lebenswerk und Nachleben, hg. von 
Wolfgang Braunfels, Band II: Das geistige Leben, hg. von Bernhard 
Bischoff (Pádagogischer Verlag Schwann-Bagel GmbH, Am Wehrhahn 
100), Düsseldorf, 1965, p. 156-216). Contrairement à ce que pense une 
certaine opinion populaire, le róle de Charlemagne n'a pas été de char- 
ger Alcuin d'une révision ne varietur de la Bible et de sa divulgation 
ultérieure dans son Empire. Charlemagne a souligné l'importance d'un 
bon texte biblique, favorisé le travail des érudits, fait venir des manus- 
crits, recommandé d'en faire des copies soignées. Mais les anciens 
témoignages et les manuscrits conservés confirment qu'il n'a jamais 
ordonné la composition d'un texte unique, à imposer à tous. 

Le quatriéme article porte le titre que voici: Die A/kuin-Bibeln (Die 
Bibel von Moutier-Grandval, British Museum Add.Ms.10546, heraus- 
gegeben vom Verein Schweizerischer Lithographiebesitzer anlásslich sei- 
nes 75jáhrigen Bestehens (Verband der Schweizer Druckindustrie, 
Association de l'industrie graphique suisse, Schosshaldenstrasse 20), 
Bern, 1971, p. 49-98). Le sommaire de l'article occupant deux pages, il 
me parait impossible de donner une idée précise de la mine d'observa- 
tions que nous avons ici devant nous. Je voudrais au moins souligner 
l'intérét particulier des pp. 254-269 oü se trouvent énumérés les manus- 
crits bibliques conservés provenant de Tours, ordonnés en sept catégo- 
ries. Nous y trouvons d'abord quelques fragments d'une période non 
déterminée et deux manuscrits antérieurs à Alcuin, ou au moins anté- 
rieurs à son activité dans le domaine biblique. Ensuite B.F. donne la 
liste de ce qu'il appelle «die A/kuin-Bibeln», et cela en cinq périodes, 
les quatre premiéres étant indiquées par le nom d'un abbé de Saint- 
Martin de Tours: 1. Alcuin (796-804); 2. Fridugisus (807-834); 3. Adal- 
hard (834-843); 4. Vivian (843-851); 5. aprés 853 jusqu'à la fin du IX: 
siecle. Cette derniére période est relativement pauvre en manuscrits, ce 
qui s'explique par les invasions des Normans avec leurs incendies, pilla- 
ges et massacres. Pour la premiére moitié du IX«* siécle, la liste des 
«pandectes» conservés renferme 43 à 46 unités et celle des évangéliaires 
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18, tandis que la liste concernant la seconde moitié de ce siécle ne ren- 
ferme que 3 «pandectes» et 7 évangéliaires. 

Le dernier article est Zur Überlieferung altlateinischer Bibeltexte im 
Mittelalter (Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis 56, 1975, p. 19- 
33). B. F. y insiste d'une facon particuliére sur la transmission du Psau- 
tier. En 382/385 Jéróme a corrigé sommairement un Psautier vetus 
Latina, mais nous connaissons uniquement son texte avant correction: 
c'est le Psalterium Romanum. En 386/387 Jéróme a utilisé en Palestine 
les Hexaples d'Origeéne pour rédiger la révision du Psautier qui est appe- 
lée Psalterium Gallicanum. Peu de temps aprés Jéróme a traduit en latin 
un texte hébreu du Psautier et composé ainsi son Psalterium iuxta 
Hebraeos. B. F. raconte l'histoire de ces trois versions au cours des sié- 
cles, sans oublier qu'il y avait encore d'autres anciens Psautiers, notam- 
ment le Psalterium Ambrosianum ou Mediolanense et le Psalterium 
Mozarabicum. 

Malheureusement, le peu que nous avons pu dire sur cette impor- 
tante, voire passionnante, collection d'articles n'en donne qu'une idée 
bien trop pauvre. Ils sont le fruit de plus de quarante ans de travaux 
dans un domaine oü les frontieres entre vie monastique, culture reli- 
gieuse, histoire de l'Eglise, histoire politique, paléographie, histoire de 
l'art n'existent guére et oü tout est dans le tout. 


F-75015 Paris, 159, rue de Javel L. M. J. VERHEJEN 


Harold W. Attridge, Nag Hammadi Codex I (The Jung Codex). 
I Introductions, Texts, Translations, Indices; II Notes (Nag Hammadi 
Studies 22, 23). Leyden, Brill, 1985. 444 -- 497 pp. 220 —- 220 guilders. 


The Jung Codex, found at Nag Hammadi in 1945, was acquired on 
May 10th 1952 on behalf of the Jung Institute in Zürich, for 25.000 
Swiss francs. On April 12€ 1955 its missing pages were identified in the 
Coptic Museum at Cairo. In the autumn of 1956 the fragmentated pages 
of the so-called Tripartite Tractate contained in it were restored in the 
same museum. The first printed copy of its most important writing, the 
Gospel of Truth, was offered on July 26, 1955 to C. G. Jung at his 80 
year's birthday party. The other books of this codex were published in 
due time: some delay was caused by aliens who had jumped on my 
bandwagon. After publication the manuscript was generously donated 
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to the Coptic Museum in Cairo, where it belongs (like the Bodmer 
Papyri). 

After so many years it is a great pleasure to see what progress has 
been made. This new edition offers a reproduction of the manuscript 
with apparatus criticus, not a constitution of the Coptic text, as well as 
introductions, translations and notes. The Oration of the Apostle Paul, 
a short Valentinian prayer which displays a striking resemblance with 
certain prayers of the Corpus Hermeticum, turns out to be a frontflyleaf 
added by the scribe after he had completed the 7ripartite Tractate. The 
Apocryphal Letter of James is said to have been written in the late sec- 
ond or rather early third century in Egypt by a Gnostic who was not a 
Valentinian because he accepts martyrdom. 

This document, according to its editor, takes noticeable pain to 
elevate James, the brother of the Lord, above Peter, the typical 
representative of orthodoxy. This last expression is anachronistic. Ac- 
cording to a trustworthy tradition the Alexandrian Church originated 
from Judaic Christianity and was founded by Barnabas, a missionary 
from Jerusalem (Ps. Clem. Hor. 1, 7, 1). This has left its fingerprints 
in this Letter: priority of James, Holy Spirit female, chariot of pneuma, 
voyage through three heavens, war of the angels. On the other hand, the 
gnostic author constantly disparages the literalism of these Judaic 
Christians in Egypt, like Origen later. Peter, whose pupil Marc was later 
said by the Catholics to have been the first bishop of Alexandria, sym- 
bolises in this writing, as in the Gospel of Mary, the influence of Rome, 
which made itself felt in Alexandria in the course of the second century 
and became paramount during the episcopacy of Demetrius. This Letter 
of James reflects a stage of development when Gnostics were still 
members of the Alexandrian Church and rivaled with the Catholic, 
Roman faction. 

Moreover, the 7ripartite Tractate (135, 15) proves that at least one 
great Valentinian teacher accepted martyrdom: ''sharing with them in 
their sufferings and persecutions and tribulations, which were brought 
upon the saints in every place". Following the editio princeps the editors 
of the 7ri. Trac., Pagels and Attridge, rightly observe (in one and the 
same book) that the criticism of Irenaeus and Tertullian, according to 
whom the Valentinians (of Lyon and Carthage) rejected martyrdom, is 
not applicable to Valentinians whose Christology included a high 
evaluation of the sufferings of the Saviour in the flesh. Moreover, is 
there any document before Pascal which speaks more impressively 
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about the agony of Jesus Christ in the innocent martyrs than the Valen- 
tinian interpolation in the Acts of John (103)? **He is in us all; and, if 
we suffer, he suffers with us". These passages make it absolutely certain 
that the Apocryphal Letter of James is Valentinian. 

The Gospel of Truth is said to be a homiletic reflexion on the message 
of salvation provided by Jesus Christ originally written in Greek and 
identical with the Veritatis Evangelium mentioned by Irenaeus, Adv. 
haer. 3.11.9. It is an exoteric work directed probably by the great Valen- 
tinus himself towards the general membership of the Church in such 
communities as Alexandria or Rome, and presupposes the sort of 
speculative system found in the pages of Irenaeus, the Excerpta ex 
Theodoto and the Tripartite Tractate. The author must have known 
most of the present Canon, including the Fourth Gospel (ignored, I add, 
by the spokesman of the Catholic faction in Rome, Justin Martyr), the 
Apocalypse of John (rejected by the Roman priest Gaius) and the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. 

I could not agree more and have only one amendment to make: 
Plané, Error, in this writing designates the demiurge. Valentinus was 
much more critical of the Creator than some of his followers and held 
that He was the cause of death (Clemens Al., Strom. IV, XIII, 89, 4). 
At least one Valentinian thought that the demiurge was moros, foolish, 
thus echoing the Gnostics who called Him Saklas, fool (Hipp., Ref. VI, 
35, 1), because He did not know that there was a God beyond god. In 
the same way the author of the Gospel of Truth says that ignorance 
brought forth Plané, who worked on his matter foolishly without know- 
ing the Truth and thus created the substitute of Reality (17. 14-20). 
Valentinus, when and if adressing the congregation of Rome about 140 
A.D., had very good reasons to cloak this highly heretical view in a veil 
of edifying allusion. 

Of course, the editors accept that the Logos in the Gospel of Truth 
is identical with the Name, a mystical and Judaic Christian title of 
Jesus. They failed to discern that this Name is nothing else than the 
tetragrammaton, lao according to the Hellenistic Jews, Kyrios accord- 
ing to the Christians (II, 119). 

The editor of the eight pages writing sometimes called The Epistle to 
Rheginos on the Resurrection, Malcolm Peel, vindicates the Valentinian 
origin of this beautiful letter, in bitter polemics with Bentley Layton 
who holds that the document is rather Middle Platonic. And yet Peel 
denies that Valentinus was its author, inter alia because it **omits" 
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several theologoumena considered crucial to Valentinus! own original 
teaching. This is a dangerous argumentum ex silentio: the same is true 
of the Gospel of Truth and yet this is held to have been written by 
Valentinus himself. 

Peel did not see the real issue: the anonymous author of this Epistle 
and Valentinus himself both maintained, against the logic of their 
system, the resurrection of the spiritual body (cf. the subtle body of 
Hellenistic theosophy and Neo-Platonic philosophy). It is possible that 
St. Paul held a similar view: *fa natural body is sown, a spiritual body 
is raised" (1 Cor. 15. 44). Valentinus and the author to Rheginos may 
be the only ones who interpreted St. Paul correctly, whereas all other 
known Valentinians and all Catholics of Antiquity (with the possible ex- 
ception of Origen) were of a different opinion. Sheer coincidence? 
Malcolm Peel has used my retroversion of the Coptic text into Greek 
without acknowledgment. He ought to have known that the Syrian 
mystic Makarios quotes the Letter to Rheginos (Vig. Chr. 30, 1976, 
71-80). 

The editors of the Tripartite Tractate do agree with the editio princeps 
in supposing that this writing originates in the Western or Italic school 
of Valentinianism. They stress the differences between Heracleon, one 
of the leaders of this school, as well as the author of Tri. Trac. on the 
one hand, and Ptolemaeus, the ultimate author of Irenaeus' sources, on 
the other hand: trinity versus quaternity, one Sophia/Logos, the Logos 
moves through the Inferno of matter and the Purgatorio of religion and 
ethics to spiritual freedom etc. etc. And they confirm that Ptolemaeus 
by eliminating Valentinus! bold concept of prehistoric Jesus running up 
to the Pleroma, has completely ruined the consistency of the system, 
preserved by 7ri. Trac. (In fact it now transpires that Irenaeus' sources, 
and hence the available information about the Gnosis of Valentinus for 
almost 1800 years, have been abominable). And yet the new editors do 
not admit that Heracleon was the author of 7ri. Trac. They suggest that 
the latter was a later representative of the same school as it increasingly 
accommodated to orthodox (or rather: Catholic) Christianity. 

I concede Heracleon was a philologist who wrote clearly; the 
Tri. Trac. is as obscure and profound as Hegel's Phenomenology of the 
Spirit. Moreover, the feminine imagery of the one (Sophia) cannot be 
reconciled with the masculine imagery (Logos instead of Sophia) of the 
other. 

But I maintain that its anonymous author, by stressing the free will 
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as cause of the Fall, must have preceded and anticipated Origen. It was 
along way from Valentinus to Heracleon and the 77i. Trac., whereas the 
latter together prepared the road for Origen by teaching that Logos- 
Sophia fell through her own free will (though predestined to do so: the 
Tri.Trac. is supralapsarian). 

The bibliography in these two volumes is deficient and onesided. 
Studies written in Dutch, French or Italian are largely ignored. Zandee's 
commentary on the Gospel of Truth (Amsterdam 1964) is not men- 
tioned. Important contributions by Refoulé, Mahé, Fredouille, 
Simonetti are passed over in silence. Any fancy written in German is 
meticulously recorded and almost always politely rejected. 

Misprints abound, also in the Coptic. Some Americans have dif- 
ficulties with the Greek language: to quote only a few examples out of 
many, forms like aporruein (II, 20), kata touto (leg.: tautén) tén sarka 
(II, 205), Scorpice (II, 494) are not Hellenic. Howlers are too frequent: 
how could the Latinist René Braun write about the Greek Valentinian 
inscription of Flavia Sophé (II, 269)? Helato, *'she jumped", does not 
come from the verb elauno, to drive (II, 302). Coptic eine is the transla- 
tion for Greek eikon (II, 390, 425). In the whole writing the demiurge 
is a symbol (eikon) of the true God, the pneumatics are eikones, the 
psychics are kat' eikona. The acme of sloppiness is the omission of the 
Coptic word peine in an important passage (I, 8). All this for 440 
guilders. And yet, this edition can serve as a solid base for further 
research, because it disposes of all sorts of wild and adventurous 
hypotheses. 

Schenke spoke disparagingly about a ''so called Gospel of Truth" 
that was said to be certainly not Valentinian; Fecht found ancient pat- 
terns of Egyptian prosody in the same writing, which according to Peter 
Nagel was originally written in Syriac; Kasser first found out that the 
Gospel of Thomas was a gnostic hymn, then discovered that the Tripar- 
tite Tractate was in reality three different treatises, written at different 
periods of his life by Valentinus himself (Muséon LXXXII, 101-121, not 
known to the present editors). From now on there is no room any more 
for such amateurism in our profession. Mankind has been enriched with 
five second-century Greek, Valentinian writings bearing the stamp of a 
genius, two of which, the Gospel of Truth and the Epistle on the Resur- 
rection, can rival in beauty with anything written in Early Christian 
literature, before the Confessions of St Augustine. 
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David Winston, Logos and mystical theology in Philo of Alexandria. 
Hebrew Union College Press, Cincinnati, 1985. 83 pp. 


In his two volumes on Philo H. A. Wolfson argued at great length 
that the Alexandrian Jew laid the foundations of religious philosophy 
in Patristic, Medieval Jewish, Christian and Islamic thought. No one is 
better qualified to test the validity of this controversial hypothesis than 
David Winston. In the slender but highly instructive volume under 
review, which contains the Efroymson Memorial lectures held at 
Hebrew Union College Cincinnati in 1984, Winston appears implicitly 
to confirm this view. Not only are we presented with a concise but lucid 
outline of Philo's main theological views, but we also gain numerous 
glimpses of later developments (as far afield as Mystical Hasidism, 55) 
which can be related to and throw light on ideas earlier elaborated or 
hinted at in Philo. 

The first lecture begins with a general portrait. Though Philo is pas- 
sionately loyal to Judaism, the deepest roots of his soul draw their 
nourishment at the fount of philosophy, and particularly the philosophy 
of Platonism. This emerges more concretely when Winston proceeds to 
delineate the background and ramifications of  Philo's most 
characteristic doctrine, the Logos. Winston argues strongly against the 
thesis of N. Dahl and A. Segal that Philo's doctrine of the two chief 
powers of God runs parallel to an earlier Rabbinic tradition which was 
later altered for polemical reasons. Philo's utter dependence on the Sep- 
tuagint caused him to reverse the Palestinian tradition. 

Having shown the logocentric nature of Philo's thought, Winston 
moves on in the second lecture to relate this to man's place in the 
cosmos and in the hierarchy of living beings. The reason for the soul's 
descent remains mysterious. Probably, like Plotinus, Philo thought he 
could reconcile the optimistic and pessimistic strains in Platonism by 
maintaining both. Equally problematic is the fate of those souls who do 
not attain perfection and soar upward to God, but remain in a state of 
progress. Winston suggests that Philo may have believed they undergo 
further transmigrations, but was reluctant to expatiate on a doctrine 
that is essentially alien to Jewish tradition. 

In the final lecture the diverse themes of *logology' and anthropology 
converge in an account of Philo's mystical theology. Analysis of the 
doctrine of creation shows that Philo's thought must be read in terms 
of a mystical monism. Loyalty to biblical monotheism constrains Philo 
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to anticipate ideas later developed by Plotinus. In this way the founda- 
tions for a mystical view of the nature of reality have been laid, and 
Philo certainly gives evidence of an intellectual or theoretical mysticism, 
which may well also correspond to a genuine inner experience. Winston 
ends with some penetrating remarks on Philo's relation to the na- 
tionalistic and messianic aspects of Judaism. Here inner tensions in his 
thought are exposed to view. *We may thus conclude that when Philo 
is justly described as */a man between two worlds"', that metaphor needs 
to be understood in a double sense, for not only does he join Athens 
with Jerusalem, but also the supernal, celestial Jerusalem with its lower, 
terrestrial image.' (58) Such ideas had a long future ahead of them. 
Patristic scholars cannot afford to neglect Philo. 

Winston has presented us with a coherent and impressively argued in- 
terpretation of Philo's thought. This is not the place to give a detailed 
critique. (Elsewhere I have argued against a monistic view of creation 
in Philo, preferring to posit a *monarchic dualism" which is doubtless 
philosophically less satisfying, but corresponds better to the Philonic 
texts (see Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato (Leiden 1986) 
454).) I will confine myself now to two general comments. 

Firstly, while the attempt to see Philo as a major figure in the long 
tradition of religious philosophy is in every way laudatory, there is in 
my view a real danger that one may examine him with too much of an 
eye on what follows. Philo is doing pioneering work. He may not even 
have seen some of the problems, let alone reached satisfactory solutions 
for them all. Perhaps such hindsight has played too influential a role in 
the reconstruction of the monistic philosophy noted above. Secondly, 
Winston is very firm in his conviction that Philo's usual exegetical mode 
is that of 'finding biblical support for his philosophical conceptions' 
(21). Philosophy controls exegesis and not the other way around. Now 
no one is going to deny that Philo's reading of the Pentateuch is heavily 
influenced by the conceptuality of Greek philosophy. But many readers 
of his works will find that in his own way he does submit himself to the 
Mosaic text, and that this subservience is one of the chief reasons why 
his thought does not easily lend itself to a systematic presentation. 

David Winston Aas made such an attempt and it makes very worth- 
while reading. It has once again whetted our appetite for the com- 
prehensive account of Philo's thought, to which his many partial studies 
are leading up. 
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Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum. Sachwórterbuch zur Aus- 
einandersetzung des Christentums mit der antiken Welt. Lieferungen 
97-98, herausgegeben von Th. Klauser, C. Colpe, E. Dassmann, A. 
Dihle, B. Kótting, W. Speyer, J. H. Waszink. Stuttgart, Anton Hierse- 
mann, 1984. Lieferungen 99-101, herausgegeben von E. Dassman, C. 
Colpe, A. Dihle, J. Engemann, B. Kótting, W. Speyer, Kl. Thraede, J. 
H. Waszink. Stuttgart, Anton Hiersemann, 1985. DM 38,— pro Lie- 
ferung. 


Das Jahr 1984 hat nur zwei Lieferungen des RAC hervorgebracht. 
Dem gegenüber steht, dass 1985 die Erscheinung von 6 Lieferungen er- 
lebt hat, nàmlich die drei, die unten besprochen werden, und die ersten 
drei Supplement-Lieferungen, die in dieser Zeitschrift an anderer Stelle 
rezensiert worden sind. (Vig. Chr. 40, 1986, 392-6). 

Die zur Rezension vorliegenden Lieferungen enthalten die folgenden 
Titel: *Gütergemeinschaft' (59 Sp.) und 'Güterlehre' (90 Sp.) von M. 
Wacht; *Gyges! (5 Sp.) von W. Speyer; '*Gymnasium' (20 Sp.) von J. 
Delorme und W. Speyer; *Haar' (26 Sp.) von B. Kótting; '*Habakuk' 23 
Sp.) von A. Strobel; *Habsucht (Geiz)' (21 Sp.) von K. S. Frank; *Háre- 
sie' (49 Sp.) von N. Brox; 'Hafen' (8 Sp.) von L. Schlimme; *Hagar' (9 
Sp.) von K. Hoheisel; *Hagel' (14 Sp.) von W. Speyer; '*Haggadah' (33 
Sp.) von M. Lattke; *Hahn' (11 Sp.) von Cl. Nauerth; *Halachah' (30 Sp.) 
von M. Lattke; *Hand II (ikonografisch)' (80 Sp.) von L. Kótzsche; 
*Handauflegung I (liturgisch)' (12 Sp.) von C. Vogel; *Handauflegung 
II (ikonographisch)' (25 Sp.) von D. Korol; *Handel (geschichtlich)' (41 
Sp.) und 'Handel II (ethisch)' (14 Sp.) von H. J. Drexhage; *Handwa- 
schung' (10 Sp.) von B. Kótting; *Haradius' (8 Sp.) von A. Kehl; *Har- 
monie der Spháüren' (25 Sp.) von J. Pépin; 'Harn' (16 Sp.) von H. 
Herter; *Harran' (18 Sp.) von W. Cramer; *Haruspex' (11 Sp.) von J. 
ter Vrugt-Lentz; *Hase' (15 Sp.) von J. B. Bauer; *Hass' (26 Sp.) von 
J. Procopé; *Hauch' (20 Sp.) von Kl. Thraede; 'Hauptsünden' (36 Sp.) 
von R. Staats; *Haus I (Hausgótter, Hausschutz)' (30 Sp.) von H. Her- 
ter, K. Hoheisel, H. Brakmann. 

Aus dieser Liste der Stichwórter geht deutlich hervor, dass es sich 
hier, wie bei einer alphabetischen Ordnung zu erwarten ist, um eine 
grosse Verschiedenheit von Gegenstánden handelt; und damit ist auch 
die Art der Auseinandersetzung des Christentums mit der Antiken Welt 
stets verschieden. Bei Stichwórtern wie *Hafen' und '*Hase' kommt zu- 
náchst die symbolische Deutung in Betracht. Bei *Hahn' spielt überdies 
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die Bibelszene mit Petrus eine wichtige Rolle. Im Artikel *Hauch' steht 
der Text von Genesis 2, 7 über den Hauch Gottes und seine Auslegung 
bei Philon und den Kirchenvátern zentral. In den Artikeln *Hass', *Hab- 
sucht' und *Hauptsünden' rückt die Art und Weise der Ablehnung in 
den Mittelpunkt des Interesses. 

Ganz andere Fragen werden von Wórter wie *Haggada' und 'Hala- 
chah' hervorgerufen. Vielsagend ist der Anfang des Artikels *Hagga- 
dah'; »Neuere zusammenfassende Darstellungen zu den jüdischen 
Begriffen Haggadah ('Erzáhlung') und Halachah (Wandel, Gesetz") 
fehlen ebenso wie erschópfende Monographien über die formtraditions- 
und religionsgeschichtlichen Beziehungen zwischen den jüdischen und 
altchristlichen Literaturen, die beide in sehr verschiedenem Masse von 
griechische-rómischer und orientalischer Antike durchdrungen sind«. 

Bezüglich des Begriffes *Háresie' sagt der Verf., »dass es im Bereich 
der griechisch-rómischen (und auch atl.-jud.) Religions- und Geistesge- 
schichte eine exakte Entsprechung zum frühchristlichen Begriff der Hà- 
resie als Verstoss gegen eine religós verbindliche Orthodoxie nicht gab«. 
Jetzt sollte der Literaturangabe hinzugefügt werden: Alain Le Boulluec, 
La notion d'hérésie dans la littérature grecque, IIe-IIle siécles. 2 vol. 
Études Augustiniennes. Paris 1985. 

Im Artikel *Haar' handelt es sich um das Haar als Sitz der Lebens- 
kraft, die Haarschur als Opfer und als Gelübde, die Deutung des Wech- 
sels der Haar- und Barttracht. 

Wiederum andersartig sieht die Auseinandersetzung aus, wo es sich 
um einen Begriff wie *Harmonie der Spháren' handelt, und abermals bei 
ikonographischen und liturgischen Abhandlungen wie 'Hand' und 
*Handauflegung'. 

Leider kann in diesem beschránkten Raum nicht auf den Inhalt der 
individuellen Beitráge eingegangen werden. 

Der Rez. meint, dass es der Redaktion gelungen ist, vorzügliche Mit- 
arbeiter heranzuziehen. Die Artikel bieten einen ungeheuren Reichtum 
an Information. 

Es sei nur eine Bemerkung bezüglich des làngsten Beitrags in diesen 
fünf Lieferungen gemacht, námlich zu dem Artikel *Güterlehre', das 
sich mit einem sehr wichtigen Thema sowohl im griechischen als auch 
im frühchristlichen Denken befasst. Sp. 134 spricht der Verf. über Am- 
brosius und sagt, dass dieser auf der Grundlage einer vom Platonismus 
inspirierten Anthropologie ein umfassendes System entworfen hat. Die- 
ses System enthált die Identifikation des Wesens des Menschen mit der 
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Seele, die ebenbildlich ist mit Gott. »Davon ausgehend«, so sagt der 
Verf., »formuliert Ambrosius unter Einbeziehung auch der ausser- 
menschlichen Dinge folgende Relation: nos sumus, hoc est anima et 
mens, nostra sunt corporis membra et sensus eius, circa nos autem pecu- 
nia est, servi sunt et vitae ipsius adparatus (hex. 7, 42): vgl. Basil. at- 
tend, 3)«. M. E. ist es irreführend bei Ambrosius von Entwurf eines 
Systems zu sprechen, da es sich hier, wie der Verf. auch selbst andeutet, 
um eine Übernahme von Basilius und zwar eine nahezu wórtliche, han- 
delt. Der Kürze wegen sei hier verwiesen nach J. Pépin, 7dées grecques 
sur l'homme et sur Dieu, Paris 1971, p. 200-203. (Die Verweisung 'Hex. 
7, 427, die sich drei Mal in Sp. 134 vorfindet sollte vollstándig 'Hex. 6, 
7. 42? lauten). Der Beitrag *Güterlehre', der zusammen mit *Güterge- 
meinschaft' beinahe eine ganze Lieferung ausfüllt ist übrigens sehr auf- 
schlussreich. | 

Nach dem Tode Theodor Klausers hat Ernst Dassmann die Leitung 
der Redaktion übernommen; die Redaktion wurde mit Josef Engemann 
und Klaus Thraede verstárkt. Der Rez. wünscht der Redaktion weiter- 
hin gute Mitarbeiter und eine günstige Fortsetzung dieses gewaltigen 
Unternehmens. 
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Origéne, Zomélies sur l'Exode. Texte latin, introduction, traduction 
et notes par Marcel Borret, s.j. (Sources Chrétiennes, 321). Paris, Les 
Éditions du Cerf, 1985. 485 p. 267 F. 


Apres les cinq volumes du Contre Celse et les deux des Hornélies sur 
le Lévitique le Pére Borret présente maintenant une édition des homélies 
d'Origéne sur l'Exode, qui remplace celle de 1947 oü le texte latin ne 
figurait pas encore en face de la traduction. L'édition de 1947 contenait 
une introduction du Pére H. de Lubac sur la compréhension de 
l'Écriture d'Origéne. Comme cette exposition a été incorporée depuis 
dans d'autres ouvrages, on ne l'a pas reproduite ici. Dans l'introduction 
présente l'éditeur discute les idées principales de l'exégése origénienne 
dans les homélies sur l'Exode. La traduction a été renouvelé, elle est 
d'une grande exactitude. Le texte latin a été imprimé correctement (lire 
III 2,15 dicet; V 4,1 legem; XIII 6,5 Unde). Le texte est suivi d'un nom- 
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bre de Notes Complémentaires (p. 403-425), d'un index scripturaire et 
d'un index analytique. 

Le livre de l'Exode, qui raconte la marche du peuple juif dans le 
désert, la rencontre de Dieu, peut aisément étre vu comme une image 
de la vie humaine et donne au grand précheur l'occasion de se livrer à 
des spéculations sublimes. On admire beaucoup l'aisance avec laquelle 
Rufin a traduit le grec souvent assez lourd d'Origéne. 

On doit étre reconnaissant au Pére Borret pour cette édition 
précieuse. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


The Book of Enoch or Enoch I. A4 New English Edition, with com- 
mentary and textual notes by Matthew Black, in consultation with 
James C. VanderKam, with an appendix on the 'astronomical' chapters 
(72-82) by Otto Neugebauer (Studia in Veteris Testamenti Pseud- 
epigrapha, 7). Leiden, Brill, 1985. XV, 467 p. 180,— guilders. 


The Book of Enoch is a pseudepigraphical work with a remarkable 
history. It is cited in Jude, vs 14-5, and held in high esteem by early 
Christian thinkers such as Tertullian and Origen. It must have been 
written in Aramaic (perhaps partly in Hebrew), but from that original 
only scant fragments have been transmitted. Then a Greek translation 
was made, of which about a third part has come to us. The bulk of the 
text has been handed down in an Ethiopic (Ge*ez) version which was 
based on the Greek one. 

After publishing the Greek fragments of the Book (Apocalypsis 
Henochi Graece, Leiden, Brill, 1970) Prof. Black now presents a revi- 
sion of the famous English translation with commentary published by 
R. H. Charles in 1912. The work consists of an introduction (1-23), a 
translation (25-102), a commentary (102-325), textual notes (326-385), 
a first appendix on the 'astronomical' chapters (386-419), a second con- 
taining addenda et corrigenda to the edition of the Greek fragments and 
a third including an analysis of preferred readings. 

In the introduction the author provides a clear survey of the problems 
of text and interpretation; he elucidates the structure of the Book and 
discusses its component elements. The most famous and most fre- 
quently cited part is the Legend of the Watchers, which shows clear con- 
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nections with Gen. 6,1-4. There it is said that 'the sons of the gods had 
intercourse with the daughters of men and got children by them, the 
Nephelim' (or giants). Traditionally the Enoch passage is regarded as an 
elaboration of Gen. 6,1-4. The author is inclined to follow J. T. Milik, 
The Books of Enoch, London 1976, in reversing this interdependence 
and seeing in the Genesis text an abridged form of Enoch (see p. 124). 
The spirits of those angels who had intercourse with women are said to 
be a cause of idolatry among men (c.19). This idea is found in early 
Christian literature, e.g. in Tertullian, De idol. 4, quoted by the author 
(p. 161; read mari in stead of mare). Another section of the Enoch saga 
consists of a series of journeys of Enoch, which have to be considered 
as the forerunner, if not the prototype, of Dante's Paradiso and In- 
ferno, as the author states (p. 15). 

The commentary is much more extensive than that of Charles. It 
shows a great erudition and offers an enormous amount of information. 
In the commentary on ch. 99,6 the author cites Tertullian, De idol. 4,3: 
et rursus iuro vobis, peccatores, quod in diem perditionis poenitentia 
parata est, and remarks: **The idea that 'repentance' is prepared for the 
wicked is foreign to the author of the original Enoch and looks like a 
Christian importation'' (p. 304-5). It is interesting to notice that in 
Vig.Chr. 17(1963) 71-74 P. G. van der Nat had argued that the only 
manuscript that contains the text of De idol. probably read iniustitia 
(the manuscript is seriously damaged). Righteousness and un- 
righteousness are very important ideas in the Book of Enoch. In the 
commentary on 99,7 the author quotes the rest of De idol. 4,2; here Van 
der Nat reads in fanis instead of in famis or infamibus (see his thesis Q. 
Septimi Florentis Tertulliani De idololatria, part I, Leiden 1960 (sten- 
ciled) with Oehler (edition of 1853)). (Read in the first line of the quota- 
tion ef instead of at.) 

May the author accept these few remarks as a sign of interest in his 
admirable book. It is an unthankful enterprise to comment on a text 
which can be described as a collection of puzzles (cf. p. 12). The present 
book will be an indispensable tool for everyone who has to deal with the 
mysterious Enoch. 
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Les Constitutions Apostoliques I: Livres I et II. Introduction, texte 
critique, traduction et notes par Marcel Metzger (Sources Chrétiennes, 
320). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1985. 356 p. 260 F. 


Les Constitutions Apostoliques (CA) sont un recueil d'ordonnances, 
qui avaient le but de régler la vie de l'Église ancienne. La pseudépigra- 
phie, c'est-à-dire l'attribution de ces régles aux apótres, vise de leur 
assurer force de loi. Les CA sont une compilation, qui pour la plus 
grande partie repose sur trois documents: La Didascalie des Apótres 
(dans les CA I à VI), la Didaché ou Doctrine des douze Apótres (CA 
VII 1 à 32), et les Diataxeis des saints Apótres («Tradition Apostoli- 
ques») (CA VIII 3 à 45). | 

Cette collection d'ordonnances, qui occupe trois cent colonnes dans 
la Patrologie Grecque de Migne, sera éditée en trois volumes. Le pre- 
mier contient les livres I-II, avec deux chapitres de l'introduction 
(«Genre littéraire et origine des CA» et «La tradition manuscrite»); le 
deuxiéme contiendra les livres III à VI, avec les deux autres chapitres 
de l'introduction («la théologie des CA» et «Les institutions ecclésiasti- 
ques et liturgiques»); dans le troisiéme on trouvera les livres VII et VIII 
avec les tables. 

Dans le premier chapitre de son introduction l'éditeur décrit le carac- 
tere de cette «volumineuse compilation pseudépigraphique» (39). Il 
montre qu'il s'agit d'une facon particuliére de dire le droit, dont les CA 
sont l'apogée. : 

Selon l'éditeur, les CA ont été rédigées par un atelier, oü se rencon- 
traient des pasteurs, des responsables de communautés, des canonistes, 
qui travaillaient sous la direction d'un chef. Le cadre des CA était une 
grande ville; divers indices désignent Antioche comme étant cette cité 
(55). Comme date de composition l'auteur propose l'année 380. 

La tradition manuscrite de cette collection est trés complexe. Le deux- 
iéme chapitre de l'introduction en donne un aperqu clair. 

Le texte grec a été imprimé d'une facon impeccable (lire I 9,4,12 
reptepytav). La traduction est exacte et claire. Je fais des reserves pour 
le passage suivant. En II 9,2, aprés avoir dit que l'évéque doit étre im- 
partial dans le traitement des pécheurs, le législateur anonyme continue 
ainsi: Et 0& xai aóc0c oàx eücuve(Ontoc óm&pycv, npoaemoATirtns Yevój.evoc Ou 
tva, tox poxepóT, GcpoAT(b(xv qeíoecat x00 &vóu.cg &paprfjsavtoc, £&cac £v «fj 
'ExxAnoí« uéveww atóv, mapaxoócag tfj; Ütíag xai Otoxotuxfg quovis tj 
Aevoócnc: On traduit: «Mais si lui-méme n'a pas la conscience pure et 
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s'il fait acception de personne en recevant des présents d'une facon sor- 
dide et s'il ménage le pécheur scélérat en lui permettant de rester dans 
l'Église, il bafoue la divine voix du maitre, qui dit: ...». Quant au texte 
grec, on constate que, dans sa forme présente, il est sans proposition prin- 
cipale. Dans la traduction on est frappé par le fait que le dernier par- 
ticipe a été rendu comme verbe principal («il bafoue»; ce que, du reste, 
est une version assez forcée de vapaxobcov), et par le parallélisme dans 
la phrase francaise (trois fois: si ...), qui contraste avec la variété dans 
le grec (participe présent, participe aoriste, verbe fini). Il me semble que, 
si l'on maintient le texte grec, comme il a été présenté ici, il faut con- 
sidérer óxápycv comme participe causal dépendant de geí(oetot et xpoocm. 
Ytevóusvoc comme participe causal dépendant de imxápyov. L'évéque 
ménage le pécheur, parce qu'il n'a pas la conscience pure lui-méme, et 
il n'a pas la conscience pure, parce qu'il est devenu partial en recevant 
des présents sordides. Mais je pense qu'il faut suivre le lecon de la 
famille R: órápxe:, et traduire: «Mais s'il n'a pas la conscience pure lui- 
méme non plus, parce qu'il est devenu partial en recevant des présents 
sordides, il ménagera le pécheur en lui permettant de rester dans 
l'Église, desobéissant ainsi la divine voix du maitre, qui dit...». 

Souhaitons que l'éditeur réussira de finir cette édition, dont le 
premier volume est d'une haute qualité. 
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Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours 32-37. Introduction, texte critique et 
notes par Cl. Moreschini, traduction par P. Gallay (Sources Chrétien- 
nes, 318). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1985. 340 p. 282,00 F. 


Dans la Collection des «Sources Chrétiennes» c'est déjà le sixiéme 
volume dédié aux Discours de Grégoire de Nazianze qu'on présente ici. 
On trouve les comptes-rendus des éditions précédentes dans les années 
1979, 1980, 1981, 1982, 1985 de ce périodique. Les Discours 32 à 37 
(dont le numéro 35 est probablement inauthentique) datent de la période 
pendant laquelle Grégoire séjourna à Constantinople, c'est-à-dire du 
début de 379 jusqu'au milieu de 381. Grégoire fut appelé par le petit 
groupe des catholiques de cette ville, oà toutes les églises étaient aux 
mains des Ariens. Il commence à précher dans une chapelle improvisée 
Anastasia. Dans l'introduction aux Discours 32, Grégoire décrit la 
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situation pénible dans les mots suivants: *'Je suis un pasteur infime et 
pauvre, et je ne suis pas encore bien vu des autres pasteurs"'. 

Tandis que les autres Discours sont thématiques, le 37me est une 
homélie sur Matth. 19, 1-12. Cette homélie contient une exposition trés 
intéressante. M. Moreschini le dit ainsi dans son introduction: **Mais 
l'aspect le plus intéressant et le plus important de l'homélie est repré- 
senté par la proclamation de l'égalité des deux sexes dans le mariage, 
d'autant plus significative qu'elle est nouvelle et inhabituelle"* (51-2). 

La traduction francaise du Pére Gallay témoigne d'une connaissance 
approfondie des écrits de Grégoire. Dans beaucoup de cas, oü le texte 
grec semble étre cryptique, il réussit à créer clarté pour le lecteur. 

Le texte grec est trés soigné. Une fois, cependant, il contient une 
erreur qui rend la phrase incompréhensible. En 37,7,6, dans le passage 
sur l'égalité entre homme et femme, il faut lire 'Aoy(tn;' au lieu de 
*AoYvtCR . 

Dans l'introduction M. Moreschini donne un résumé trés utile des six 
Discours, et une bréve description des manuscrits utilisés par les édi- 
teurs. Avec Sinko on discerne deux familles de manuscrits. On est aussi 
d'accord avec le savant polonais, que la famille m offre un texte somme 
toute préférable à celui de la famille n. D'autre part il y a des cas intéres- 
sants de contaminations entre les deux familles. 

Apres la lecture de cette édition excellente on attend avec impatience 
celle des Discours 38-41, par les mémes auteurs, annoncée à la fin du 
volume. 
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R. P. C. Hanson, Studies in Christian Antiquity, Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, 1985. XI, 394 p. £ 16.95. 


I The First Three Centuries. 1. Are we cut off from the past? (3-21). 2. The Journey 
of Paul and the Journey of Nikias (22-26). 3. The Provenance of the Interpolator in the 
"Western' text of Acts, and of Acts itself (27-52). 4. Did Origen apply the word 
homoousios to the Son? (53-70). 5. The passage marked Unde? in Robinson's Philocalia 
XV.19.84-86 (71-82). 6. Eucharistic Offering in the pre-Nicene Fathers (83-112). 7. The 
Liberty of the bishop to improvise Prayer in the Eucharist (113-116). 8. Office and con- 
cept of office in the early Church (117-143). 9. The Christian Attitude to Pagan Religions 
(144-232). 
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II The Fourth and Fifth Centuries. 10. The doctrine of the Trinity achieved in 381 
(233-252). 11. The Transformation of Images in the Trinitarian theology of the Fourth 
Century (253-278). 12. The Filioque Clause (279-297). 13. Dogma and Formula in the 
Fathers (298-318). 14. The Rule of Faith of Victorinus and of Patrick (319-331). 15. The 
Church in Fifth-Century Gaul (332-346). 16. The Transformation of Pagan Temples into 
Churches in the Early Christian Centuries (347-358). 17. The Church and the Collapse of 
the Western Roman Empire (359-376). 


J. M. Rist, Platonism and Its Christian Heritage, Variorum Reprints, 
London, 1985. 318 pp. £ 28.00. 


Contents: Preface; Some interpretations of Agape and Eros; Neopythagoreanism and 
**Plato's"' Second Letter; The use of Stoic terminology in Philo's Quod Deus immutabilis 
sit 33-50; The Greek and Latin texts of the discussion on free will in De principiis, book 
III; The importance of Stoic logic in the Contra Celsum; Beyond Stoic and Platonist: a 
sample of Origen's treatment of philosophy (Contra Celsum: 4.62-70); Theos and the One 
in some texts of Plotinus; The problem of ''otherness"' in the Enneads; The One of Ploti- 
nus and the God of Aristotle; Metaphysics and psychology in Plotinus' treatment of the 
soul; Plotinus and moral obligation; Basil's **Neoplatonism'': its background and nature; 
Augustine on free will and predestination; Prohairesis: Proclus, Plotinus et alii; Mysticism 
and transcendence in Later Neoplatonism; A note on Eros and Agape in Pseudo- 
Dionysius; Index. 


G. C. Stead, Substance and Illusion in the Christian Fathers. Vario- 
rum Reprints, London 1985. 330 pp. £ 30.00. 


Contents: Preface; The significance of the Homoousios; Divine substance in Tertullian; 
The Platonism of Arius; The Valentinian myth of Sophia; *Eusebius' and the Council of 
Nicaea; The origins of the doctrine of the Trinity; The concept of divine substance; Rheto- 
rical method in Athanasius; Ontology and terminology in Gregory of Nyssa; The Thalia 
of Arius and the testimony of Athanasius; Athanasius! De incarnatione: an edition re- 
viewed; In search of Valentinus; Individual personality in Origen and the Cappadocian 
fathers; The concept of mind and the concept of God in the Christian fathers; The motives 
of Christian confession in the ancient Church; The freedom of the will and the Arian con- 
troversy; Index. 


Boethius (Wege der Forschung, 483) herausgegeben von Manfred 
Fuhrmann u. Joachim Gruber. Darmstadt, Wissenschaftliche Buchge- 
sellschaft, 1984. 466 S. 


Einleitung der Herausgeber. 

I Biographie: W. Bark, Theodoric vs. Boethius: Vindication and Apology (11-32); J. 
Mathwich, De Boethi morte (33-51); H. Tránkle, Philologische Bemerkungen zum Boe- 
thiusprozef) (52-63); H. R. Patch, The Beginnings of the Legend of Boethius (64-67). 
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II Gesamtwerk: A. Kappelmacher, Der schriftstellerische Plan des Boethous (71-81); F. 
Sassen, Boethius — Lehrmeister des Mittelalters (82-124). 

III Logische Schriften: F. Solmsen, Boethius and the History of the 'Organon' (127-132); 
J. Bidez, Boethius und Porphyrios (133-145); L. Minio-Paluello, Boethius als Übersetzer 
und Kommentator aristotelischer Schriften (146-154); J. Shiel, Boethius! Commentaries 
on Aristotle (155-183). 

IV Theologische Schriften: M. Nédoncelle, Variationen über das Thema ''Person'' bei 
Boethius (187-231); W. Bark, Boethius' Fourth Tractate, the So-called *De fide catholica" 
(232-246). 

V Consolatio! , 1. Allgemeines und Tendenz: E. K. Rand, On the Composition of Boe- 
thius' *Consolatio Philosophiae! (249-277); E. Hoffmann, Griechische Philosophie und 
christliches Dogma bei Boethius (278-285); C. J. de Vogel, The Problem of Philosophy 
and Christian Faith in Boethius' *Consolatio' (286-301); Chr. Mohrmann, Some Remarks 
on the Language of Boethius, *Consolatio Philosophiae' (302-310); H. Tránkle, Ist die 
*Philosophiae Consolatio' des Boethius zum vorgesehenen Abschluss gelangt? (311-319). 
2. Erkenntnistheorie und Willensfreiheit: E. Gegenschatz, Die Freiheit der Entscheidung 
in der *Consolatio philosophiae! des Boethius (323-349); G. Ralfs, Die Erkenntnislehre des 
Boethius (350-374). 3. Musik: D. S. Chamberlain, Philosophy of Music in the *Consolatio 
of Boethius (377-403). 4. Dichtung: L. Alfonsi, Boethius als Dichter (407-422). 5. Nachleben 
und Rezeption: P. Courcelle, Augustinus und Boethius — Über das Nachleben ihrer 
Meisterwerke (425-435); P. Dronke, Review of: Pierre Courcelle, La Consolation de la 
Philosophie dans la tradition littéraire: Antécédents et postérité de Boéce (436-443). 
Bibliographische Hinweise (445-460). Register der Personennamen (461-466). 


ANNOUNCEMENT FROM THE EDITORS 


It has become clear to the publishers of the Brill series, Philosophia 
Patrum, that the title of this series has misled some people into thinking 
that it deals with the *philosophy' of the Fathers in the technical sense, 
rather than with their 'thought' in the most general sense of the word. 
For this reason it has been decided to change the title of the series. 

We felt at the same time that it would be sensible to link the series 
closer to the journal Vigiliae Christianae, with which it now shares an 
editorial board. The series will thus now be known as Supplements to 
Vigiliae Christianae. 


J. H. Waszink 
J. C. M. van Winden 
for the editorial board 


Vigiliae Christianae 41 (1987) 105-138, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE STRUCTURE 
OF PHILO'S ALLEGORICAL TREATISES* 


BY 


DAVID T. RUNIA 


In a previous article published in this journal I made a number of 
comments on the structure of Philo's allegorical treatises.' That article 
began with an evaluation of two stimulating studies devoted to the 
analysis of individual Philonic treatises. The observations put forward 
in the final section took the results of these studies as their point of 
departure. In the present article I wish to present some further observa- 
tions on the same subject, this time approaching the problems involved 
from a more general perspective. 

There is no need, I believe, to apologize for returning to the subject 
of the structure and organization of Philo's allegorical treatises. Until 
recently, as we shall soon see, very little scholarly attention had been 
devoted to it. And yet this area of investigation is vitally important for 
at least three reasons. To start with, it is going to help us in the practical 
task of reading and studying these works if we have some idea of what 
Philo's aims and methods were in composing them. This is even more 
indispensable if we should make the attempt to read a Philonic work 
with others, e.g. with a group of interested students. Secondly, our 
understanding of what Philo was endeavouring to achieve in his 
allegorical interpretation of Moses will be increased if we gain some in- 
sight into the structural mechanics of those treatises in which his 
maturest allegorical ideas are presented. Finally, this subject can help us 
gain an improved view of the ever-controversial issue of Philo's Sitz im 
Leben, both with regard to his place within the Judaism of his day, and 
in relation to the dominant Greek culture with which he was so well ac- 
quainted. 

The procedure which I intend to follow in this article is not dissimilar 
(si parva licet) to the method used by Aristotle to such purposeful effect 
in his school treatises. I shall commence by presenting the results of 
research carried out on the subject so far. An examination of these 
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results leads to a number of aporemata, and they in turn form the point 
of departure for the rest of the article. Where my procedure em- 
phatically differs from that of the illustrious philosopher is that it can- 
not be the aim to present a comprehensive and definitive account of the 
nature and structure of Philo's allegorical treatises. As will soon become 
clear, preliminary research tasks essential to such an enterprise have not 
yet been carried out, either by other Philonic scholars or by myself. Our 
ambitions, for the time being at least, will have to be more modest. If 
these observations help readers of Philo to understand better what Philo 
is doing in the treatises they are reading, their aim will have been more 
than fulfilled. 

It needs to be said at the outset that when I speak of Philo's allegorical 
treatises, I am first and foremost thinking of that long sequence of 
biblical commentaries which in modern scholarship has come to be 
known as the A/legorical Commentary. This is, of course, not to deny 
the obvious fact that allegorical exegesis also occurs in Philo's other two 
exegetical sequences, the Exposition of the Law and the Quaestiones. 
But these treatises have a rather different structure, the relation of 
which to what we find in the A//egorical Commentary falls outside the 
scope of this article. Of the twenty-one treatises in the A//egorical 
Commentary? I have chosen the double-treatise De gigantibus-Quod 
Deus immutabilis sit as the example of Philonic exegesis on which my 
Observations will focus in particular. The choice has been made on 
purely practical grounds. Thanks to the labours of David Winston, 
John Dillon and their research team, it is now the allegorical work we 
know best.? In my previous article I used Quod Deus immutabilis sit as 
the example. But I now regret having focussed on it alone, to the exclu- 
sion of De gigantibus, because it has become increasingly clear to me 
that the two treatises were composed as a single literary unit. This article 
will presuppose an acquaintance on the part of the reader with the con- 
tents of the entire double-treatise. 


I. Status quaestionis 


Given the daunting productivity of Philonic scholarship and the cen- 
tral place occupied by the allegorical treatises in Philo's ceuvre, it is 
surely surprising that the subject of the formal and thematic structure 
of these treatises had until quite recently received very little scholarly at- 
tention. The pioneering study of M. Adler had met with only a limited 
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response.^ The monographs of H. Thyen and I. Christiansen also failed 
to rouse greater interest in the subject.? It was not until the 1970's that 
scholars turned their attention to the various problems involved. 


]. Nikiprowetzky 


Credit for a breakthrough cannot unfairly be given, I believe, to the 
late Valentin Nikiprowetzky. In his magisterial study, which, if it had 
been written in English could have carried the title *Prolegomena to the 
study of Philo', he had occasion to look at the context and composition 
of Philo's exegetical treatises.$ These are not the product of compilation 
of exegesis practised in the exegetical schools of Alexandria (Bousset), 
nor a faithful reproduction of preaching activity in the Synagogue 
(Volker, Thyen). But there is clearly a connection with the exegetical ac- 
tivity that took place in the Synagogue. The Quaestiones et solutiones 
in Genesim et Exodum faithfully mirror the question and answer 
method used for exegesis in the Synagogue, though their greater com- 
plexity shows that they are meant for a reading public. The A//egorical 
Commentary represents an elaborated form of the same basic pro- 
cedure. 

The formal aspects of the parallels in method between the Quaestiones 
and Philo's other exegetical works were further investigated by P. 
Borgen and R. Skarsten in a penetrating article." Particular emphasis 
was placed on Philo's use of certain formulas, such as &xopfjoete 9 &v ctc 
00x &TÓ axonobo tí of]xoce..., Which is an expanded alternative for the basic 
01x xí of the Quaestiones. 

Not long before his death, as was analysed in my previous article, 
Nikiprowetzky returned to the subject he had earlier broached. Asked 
to contribute a structural analysis to the Gig.-Deus commentary, he at- 
tempted, for the most part successfully, to show that the structure of 
the work is based on a sequence of 14 sub-divisions of the Biblical text, 
each basically representing a quaestio et solutio and running parallel to 
the quaestiones et solutiones located in QG 1.89-99.* Seen in this 
perspective, the work has a coherent and logical structure. Philo, in 
Nikiprowetzky's view, is an 'auteur clair'. But note that this coherence 
is presented precisely in terms of the basic structure, and not as the 
result of thematic or conceptual unity. Between the various sub- 
divisions the French scholar perceives a good measure of discontinuity. 
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2. Hamerton-Kelly 


In an exploratory article which has been undeservedly neglected,? 
Robert Hamerton-Kelly undertook to show how Jewish and Hellenistic 
cultures blended in Philo, not only on the level of ideas, but also on the 
level of literary composition, i.e. in the way he constructs the allegorical 
treatise De agricultura. The Hellenistic side comes forward in Philo's 
use of the method or technique of diaeresis (as shown by Christiansen, 
but her claim that the whole allegorical method is based on it is a patent 
exaggeration). The Jewish side is articulated by means of a comparison 
with the traditions of midrash, and in particular the technique of 
gezerah shawa (inference by analogy), one of the seven middoth or ex- 
egetical norms attributed to Rabbi Hillel. By demonstrating the role of 
these two techniques, Hamerton-Kelly could explain to his own satisfac- 
tion the composition and structure of the De agricultura. It emerged 
that the form of gezerah shawa used by Philo was based on verbal 
analogy rather than analogy of thought. 


3. Cazeaux 


It would appear that, after decades of hard labour, Jacques Cazeaux 
has entered a period of harvest. In the space of two years he has pub- 
lished not only the massive study on Philo's literary structures reviewed 
in my previous article, but also two shorter accounts based on the results 
of the larger work, as well as another study in which two additional 
Philonic treatises are analysed at considerable length.'?^ The response of 
the scholarly world to Cazeaux's novel and provocative approach must 
be awaited. My own critique was, it cannot be denied, rather negative 
in some of its conclusions. In other Philonists it may strike a more 
responsive chord. 

It is not my intention to give another summary of Cazeaux's thesis. 
Suffice it to say that he argues the total and unconditional coherence of 
the structure of Philo's allegorical treatises. By means of the twin prin- 
ciples of substitution and redundance,'' both founded on the assump- 
tion of the unity of scripture, Philo is able to achieve complex and 
elaborate structures of meaning. It is of paramount importance to re- 
cognize that the exegetical *deep-structure' which Cazeaux postulates is 
not developed on the surface of the text, but rather moves at a 'sub- 
terranean' level, a procedure that imitates the *slowness' of the biblical 
text and is quite inimical to the discursive rationality of Greek thought. 
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The reader himself experiences this movement as he proceeds through 
the treatises. By following the signposts that Philo conceals in his ex- 
egetical structures, he completes a spiritual itinerary parallel to those of 
the Patriarchs recorded in scripture. 

It is above all the complexity and intricacy of Cazeaux's structural 
analyses—in his magnum opus 140 diagrams are needed to elucidate 
them—that must astound the reader. Philo the disorganized rambler is 
replaced by Philo the supreme structural orchestrator. But has this 
made him any more accessible? 


4. Mack 


Another scholar who has made highly creative and stimulating con- 
tributions to our subject is Burton Mack. Most of his work is relevant, 
but it is necessary to begin by noting an important development in his 
thinking. In the famous paper that formed the basis of the Claremont 
Research Project he encouraged a certain atomization of Philo's ex- 
egesis. By excavating the various exegetical layers present in the 
treatises, it was hoped that it would be possible to reconstruct the 
history of exegesis developed in the Alexandrian Synagogue.'? In two 
more recent papers, however, the emphasis shifts to the coherent struc- 
ture of the single Philonic treatise or part thereof.'? Scripture, according 
to Philo as read by Mack, is encoded. The task of the exegete is to 
decode it, and in so doing Philo makes extensive use of the methods of 
rhetorical elaboration. Mack suggests that the elaboration of the cAreia 
(i.e. a brief account of a saying or action on the part of a well-known 
historical figure) may have served as a model for Philo in his exegesis 
(i.e. elaboration) of the Mosaic scriptural lemma. In the first article this 
suggestion is worked out with reference to the single lemma given ex- 
egesis in Sacr. 1-10; in the second article it is further extended to an 
analysis of the entire treatise De sacrificiis. An objection to this attempt, 
put forward by H. D. Betz in an unpublished critique, is that it imposes 
the techniques of a speech genre on Philo's text, rather than the com- 
mentary genre that one would naturally expect. 

It should be further observed that Mack's approach shares some 
common ground with the structuralist views of Cazeaux. The logic of 
analogy and elaboration is not intended to lead the reader to a single 
conceptual grasp of a system of truth. Instead the process of moving 
logically from one set of signs to another creates a space, and it is there 
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that the *truth' resides. The conceptuality is in fact very difficult to spell 
out. 'It is with process as an experience that Philo has achieved some- 
thing remarkable. This is the way in which the process of following the 
elaboration becomes an intellectual exercise which corresponds to the 
psychological experience intended as the ''truth" to which scripture 
calls." '* 


5. Runia 


It would be more decorous to pass over the contents of my article in 
silence, but since it forms part of work done in recent research, one or 
two indications will have to be given.'? Its chief concern was to draw at- 
tention to the fact—also exploited by Cazeaux, but in a quite different 
way—that Philo, in interpreting the main biblical text on which the 
treatise focusses its concern, habitually feels the need to invoke secon- 
dary texts from elsewhere in the Pentateuch (and rarely from other 
biblical books) in order to elucidate the deeper meaning of Moses' 
words. All these texts form as it were the skeleton of the treatise, on 
which the flesh of its allegorical contents is draped. Of particular in- 
terest was the question of what actually determines the choice of these 
secondary biblical texts. In an analysis of Deus it could be shown that 
the transitions from the one text to the next are in about fifty per cent 
Of cases based on verbal parallels in the actual text, while in the remain- 
ing fifty per cent they are motivated by thematic considerations. This 
reveals the strong emphasis Philo places on the actual wording of scrip- 
ture. But the vitally important question of whether Philo imposes a con- 
ceptual and thematic unity on his treatises had to be left unresolved. 


6. Radice 


Also south of the Alps valuable research is being carried out on Philo, 
especially in the circle around Prof. Giovanni Reale of Milan. Just 
recently an Italian translation of six Philonic treatises (including Gig.- 
Deus) has been published. It contains an introductory section by Philo's 
latest (and very thorough) bibliographer, Roberto Radice.'$ 

Radice begins with two interpretative postulates. Firstly he insists 
that Philo must be seen as an exegete, and not as a philosopher. 
Secondly he agrees with Cazeaux that there are strictly speaking no 
digressions in the allegorical treatises. How then can we explain the 
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repetitions and general disorganization of argumentative procedure that 
is undeniably present in them? (Note that in admitting this Radice im- 
mediately parts company with Cazeaux again.) Radice introduces a 
distinction between the directive idea, which can be conceptually for- 
mulated and gives the treatise (or even groups of treatises) its unity, and 
the specific themes which emerge in the various chapters (equivalent to 
quaestiones et solutiones) of the treatise and can allow a good deal of 
thematic discontinuity. A second integrative element—again at least 
partly in agreement with Cazeaux—is that Philo's departure from and 
return to the main text takes the form of a circular procedure. It is 
within this closed circle, as a (comprehensive semantic unity', that the 
various allegorical terms find their definition and the directive idea is 
worked out.'' 

On the subject of the structure of the individual *chapter' or pericope 
Radice also provides some interesting observations. Philo's procedure 
is compared with a staircase. The main biblical text is analysed, whether 
explicitly or implicitly, in terms of question and answer. The solutio 
answers the quaestio, but also has a surplus element, which causes an- 
other biblical text to be called in, which itself has a surplus element, and 
so on. The process repeats itself until Philo reaches where he wants to 
be. Consider what happens in Sacr. 72-79:!* 









Lev.26:10 *old'(relative)  'young' (absolute) 
Num.11:16 *old' - worthy of respect 

Lev.19:32 *hoary' z *old' 

Lev.2:14 *young' z *old' 

Gen.4:3 basic text 


The exegesis thus moves in jumps. The unity is supplied not so much 
by the themes utilized, but by the controlling directive idea. 


II. Results and aporemata 


The summary of recent research just outlined has been necessarily im- 
pressionistic and incomplete. Enough has been said, however, to justify 
the conclusion that, although there are undoubted points of consensus, 
it is still the points of disagreement that have the upper hand. Let us 
begin with the former. 
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(1) The most important result of the above survey is the complete 
agreement on the fact that Philo must be regarded first and foremost 
as exegete of Mosaic scripture. The primary focus of his activity is on 
explaining the scriptural text, and above all on penetrating to its hidden 
deeper meaning. Philo has apologetic aims, arguably also philosophical 
aims, but these are primarily effectuated by means of his exegetical ac- 
tivity. It is easy to take this insight for granted, but we should bear in 
mind that it is in fact still quite new. On Philo's hermeneutic assump- 
tions there is as yet a basic split, some scholars asserting that 'Philo's 
claim is to be able to master the master','? others favouring a more 
deferential role on his part.?? 

(2) Turning now to the structure of the individual treatise, we can 
say that there is considerable agreement on the fundamental role of the 
main biblical text in supplying the basic continuity of the exegesis. Most 
scholars regard the divisions which Philo introduces into the text as the 
basis for the various sections of a treatise, generally called chapters. 

(3) The thesis of Nikiprowetzky and others that the procedure of the 
quaestio followed by the solutio is fundamental to the structure of the 
allegorical commentaries has met with a good deal of approval. There 
is a link, it is generally surmised, with exegetical praxis in the Alexan- 
drian Synagogue, even if Philo's finished products are much more 
sophisticated and presuppose a high level of xoe:ósía on the part of the 
reader. 

The above points of consensus are most useful, but remain character- 
ized by a fairly high level of generality. As soon as we move to more 
detailed treatments, it is the points of disagreement that strike our atten- 
tion. I summarize them under three headings. 

(1) There seems little agreement on the basic structure and procedure 
of the Philonic 'chapter'. Is there a uniform method (e.g. the quaestio 
and solutio) that is repeated over and over again, or does Philo exhibit 
a diversity of approaches? Is there, furthermore, a marked difference 
between structural methods used in various treatises, or do the 
similarities remain greater than the differences??!' The role of the secon- 
dary biblical texts which Philo habitually introduces is also controver- 
sial. All will agree that Moses is being explained via Moses. But do these 
secondary texts merely function as illustratory material, or do they take 
on a life of their own? 

(2) The second problem area is a continuation of the first, but with 
wider implications for the understanding of a treatise as a whole. To 
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what extent does Philo endeavour to impose a structural coherence, first 
on a chapter, then on the series of chapters that make up a treatise? Is 
there a total coherence, or a certain measure of discontinuity between 
chapters, or—a third alternative—a continuity of a somewhat ca- 
pricious, associative kind? And, if there is coherence, or at least a 
controlling 'directive idea', is this of an intellectual kind which is to be 
grasped by the mind as a kind of dogma, or is it rather meant to be 'ex- 
perienced' through reading the treatise? Finally, it is also worth asking 
the question of how difficult Philo intended his treatises to be. 

(3) The third disagreement is implicit rather than overt. Can light 
be shed on Philo's procedures by means of comparison with other 
writings, whether Jewish of Greek? Or is it better to regard Philo as a 
writer sui generis who, even if he had antecedents or colleagues in the 
Synagogue, developed his own style and method? Of the scholars 
reviewed only the two Americans Hamerton-Kelly and Mack adduced 
comparative material. The remainder preferred to base their findings 
exclusively on internal analysis of Philo's own works. 


The results just outlined set the parameters of what I aim to achieve 
in the remainder of this paper. It should by now be clear that at least 
two major pieces of research need to be carried out before any definite 
conclusions can be reached on the structure of Philo's allegorical 
treatises. Firstly, a systematic comparison must be made between the 
Allegorical Commentary and the Quaestiones in Genesim et Exodum, 
and especially those parts of both works which give direct exegesis of 
the same main biblical lemmata. Secondly, a structural analysis, made 
with as few preconceptions as possible, must be made of a// the 
allegorical treatises from Leg. to Somn. Every time a scholar bases con- 
clusions on a small or partial segment,?? he or she runs the risk of 
reaching conclusions that are only partially valid and can be con- 
troverted or modified in the light of material drawn from other 
treatises. 

A third major piece of research could also be proposed, namely a 
comprehensive comparison of Philo's structures with other forms of ex- 
egesis, both Greek and Jewish, produced at approximately the same 
period. Compared with the other two projects, however, we cannot be 
certain that the results will be as remunerative. Nevertheless I intend to 
give a sample in this paper by comparing Philo's structures with three 
other types of exegesis. This will give us some perspective on the third 
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of the problem areas mentioned above. Thereafter I will address the 
other two problem areas, concentrating my observations on the 
evidence in Gig.-Deus. Finally, by way of conclusion, I will bring for- 
ward what I consider to be the single most important issue raised by our 
subject. 


III. Some comparisons 


It is a fact we have to learn to live with when studying Philo that it 
is easier to use his evidence to cast light on his surroundings than to use 
his surroundings to cast light on him. There is no other reason for this 
than the fortuities of transmission. Our supply of literature written 
about the time of Philo is rather thin, and this applies not only to 
Hellenistic-Judaic writings, but also to Greek works produced in Alex- 
andria and elsewhere. The fact that we are looking for exegetical works 
restricts us even more. But let us see what we can come up with. 


l. Anonymous Theaetetus Commentary 


The first document may in fact be roughly contemporary with Philo. 
The first editors of the Anonymous Theaetetus Commentary, Diels and 
Schubart, dated both the papyrus and the original to the second century 
A.D.?! But very recently H. Tarrant has proposed an earlier dating on 
philosophical grounds. He is even prepared to credit it to Eudorus or 
his circle, i.e. 50 B.C. ora little later.?* The papyrus as we have it com- 
prises about 40 sheets and contains the initial part of a Platonist com- 
mentary on Plato's dialogue 7/Aeaetetus (up to 153e). On the value and 
quality of the fragment there has also been a divergence of opinion. 
Dillon regarded it as maintaining *a level of stupefying banality',?? but 
Tarrant is inclined to take it more seriously and attempts to derive im- 
portant evidence on the development of Middle Platonism from it. 

Although the entire document is interesting for purposes of com- 
parison, I shall concentrate my remarks on two passages, 34.9-35.44 
and 56.11-57.42.?$ [ am sure that every Philonist who reads these ex- 
tracts will recognize similarities with and parallels to Philo's exegesis. 
The commentator subdivides the Platonic text into short lemmata, 
which he comments on one by one. The use of the quaestio method, i.e. 
the explicit or implicit raising of &zopgíe in the text is particularly 
marked. Note how at 34.22 the question is introduced by àiX «( and is 
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attributed to anonymous exegetes (ncxobot...). The reply takes the form 
of a multiple exegesis. First two opinions of unnamed exegetes are given 
(34.35 «wég qaots, 35.13 &vtot O7, &péoxovtat). The third alternative is 
modestly presented, but clearly receives the author's support (35.21 
ufjrote Xuetvov T, Aéyew Ót...). Both the exegetical multiplicity and the 
modesty are frequently paralleled in Philo.? 

Some of the more detailed interpretative techniques also strike us as 
familiar. The word qnoí is enough to indicate Plato (57.16 etc.), just as 
in Philo it often denotes Moses. Words from, or just outside, the lemma 
under discussion are quietly introduced into the exegesis (e.g. 
gavO&vouoty at 56.16). When it suits the interpretation small words are 
closely looked at and their natural meaning violated (xoc at 35.18ff., 
57.32ff.). The interpretation of eóp(oxew at 56.14ff., which draws atten- 
tion to a distinction between finding and refinding, is uncannily reminis- 
cent of Philo's exegetical comment on Gen.6:8 at Deus 86.?* Other 
Platonic texts are invoked as 'proof' of a given interpretation, e.g. at 
56.26. 

But there are also significant differences to be observed. Although the 
commentator practises the Middle Platonist hermeneutic principle of 
explaining Plato via Plato and so is eager to adduce other texts, whether 
in order to resolve a possible conflict (57.15) or as proof (57.26), these 
secondary texts never lead to separate developments as in Philo. There 
is a more direct concentration on the subject at hand. At the same time 
the commentator, who after all is dealing with a text of considerable 
length (and not a single page or less of Pentateuchal text), adopts a more 
*atomistic approach, with jumps from one subject to another. No at- 
tempt is made to connect one pericope with the next (though the author 
does retain a perspective on the larger developments of the dialogue, cf. 
577.40). Finally the difference in subject matter is to be noted. The com- 
mentator, following Plato's text, is interested in explaining philo- 
sophical difficulties and tackles philosophical issues. He is not in- 
terested in an immediate application to the reader's own concerns.?? The 
work is much less 'spiritual' than Philo's allegorical exposés. ??. 


2. Porphyry's De antro nympharum 


A greater affinity, both in subject matter and method, we find in the 
treatise in which Porphyry gives an allegorical exegesis of Homer's des- 
cription of the cave of the nymphs (Odyssey XIII 102-112)! Having 
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quoted these lines and defended a non-literal interpretation, the 
Neoplatonist philosopher proceeds to give a compact exegesis of them 
in terms of an elaborate symbolism comprising themes from both 
physical and psychological allegory. It is true that there is a considerable 
chronological disparity between Philo and Porphyry. Not only, how- 
ever, is this little work the only continuous piece of exegesis of a single 
Homeric text that we have,? but Porphyry also makes it quite clear that 
he is heavily indebted to the Neopythagorean Numenius (and his pupil 
Cronius), who in turn doubtless made use of earlier exegesis.?? 

Once again numerous parallels of content and technique strike the 
eye. Porphyry extols the virtues of Homer and defends the poet's 
allegorizing intent ($36), just like Philo does in the case of Moses. The 
quaestio method is again in evidence (815 iX «( 832 Así(meto 97 
xapaocrsa...0tt xoté umnvocet). Words are etymologized ($15) and names 
explained (835) with allegorical intent. Stress is placed on the ap- 
propriateness of the symbolism (819 oixeia oóuBoAa etc.). At the same 
time Porphyry evidently accepts the practice of exegetical polyvalence, 
admitting more than one explanation for the same symbol (e.g. $19), 
but usually making quite clear which interpretation he favours. The 
balance between physical and psychological allegory differs from what 
we Philonists are accustomed to. But, for example, the allegorical ex- 
planation of the blinding of the Cyclops in terms of freeing oneself from 
the life of the senses (835) could come virtually straight out of Philo. 

It is, however, above all the structural elements that should claim our 
attention. Here, too, there are certain shared characteristics, but I find 
them rather elusive when examined more carefully. For example, Por- 
phyry has the tendency to string examples together and then call himself 
back to the main task at hand (e.g. $31 àAA' tva uf. ..xóv AóYov umxóvopev, 
cf. Congr.178). Is this parallel to Philo's method of concatenation? In 
fact there is a basic difference between this work and Philo's allegorical 
treatises, because very little remains in it of a commentary in the strict 
sense of the word. To be sure, Porphyry quotes the Homeric text at the 
beginning and returns to it at intervals ($15, 32), but he does not divide 
it into lemmata which he deals with one by one. Thus the very first line 
of the text is dealt with last (832), because in this way he can organize 
the work so that it reaches a climax in the psychological allegory of 
Odysseus, the wandering soul. The structure is thus more like that of a 
Hellenistic o$Yypapqa (a fine parallel is Plutarch's De animae procrea- 
tione in Timaeo, also a piece of exegesis), with the result that one can 
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more easily obtain an overview of the whole work than in the case of 
Philo's treatises. Can we speak of *'secondary exegesis" in Porphyry? 
The philosopher certainly deepens and illustrates his interpretation by 
referring to other texts. These have a wider range than in Philo, e.g. 
cross-references to Homer in $16 & 34, but also to Mithras mysteries 
(815), Orphica (816), Sophocles ($18), and so on. The connections are 
made on thematic rather than on verbal grounds.?* We do not find the 
quasi-independent developments which are one of the main reasons that 
Philo's allegorical treatises are so much longer, more complex and more 
repetitious. 


3. Palestinian midrash 


We now make a considerable jump from the Hellenic affiliations 
discussed so far to a possible Palestinian connection. In so doing I do 
not presuppose any firm views on the thorny question of Philo's rela- 
tion to Palestinian Judaism. It is not unlikely, I believe, that there were 
parallels between the methods of interpreting scripture practised in 
Alexandria and in Palestine, even if it is (so far) not possible for us to 
pin these down precisely.? 

But what is midrash? For Hamerton-Kelly, following the proposal of 
R. Le Déaut, *Midrash is a mode of thinking which may be described 
but not defined'.?$ I find myself attracted to the new approach of G. 
Porton, who does make the attempt to define it by focussing on its for- 
mal or literary aspects. He concludes his discussion as follows:? 

In brief I would define midrash as a type of literature, oral or written, which stands in 
direct relationship to a fixed, canonical text, considered to be the authoritative and the 


revealed word of God by the midrashist and his audience, and in which this canonical text 
is explicitly cited or clearly alluded to. 


Speaking with specific reference to the terms of this (admittedly wide) 
definition, I believe we can legitimately regard Philo as a Hellenizing 
midrashist, for Philo expounds, and specifically cites or alludes to, a 
written canonical text which both he and his audience regard as divinely 
inspired and authoritative. (An immediate difference in relation to 
Palestine midrashists is that Philo places much more emphasis on the 
authorship of the divinely elected prophet and lawgiver Moses, but this 
difference is subordinate.) 

Porton goes on to outline a variety of types of midrash, ranging from 
Targumim (Aramaic translations or paraphrases) to Rabbinic midrash. 
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The last-named is again divided into homiletic and expositional types.?? 
Since the latter follows the biblical text verse by verse, it would seem 
closest to Philo and thus what we are looking for. For purposes of il- 
lustration I have selected some passages from the Mekilta of Rabbi 
Ishmael and Genesis Rabbah. Once again chronology is a problem. 
Both works belong to the earliest Rabbinic rmmidrashim, but in their 
present form cannot antedate the third or fourth centuries A.D. at the 
very earliest. It is, however, abundantly clear that they contain much 
traditional material, some of which may be virtually contemporary with 
Philo.?? It is also possible that in their formal aspect they have adopted 
methods used earlier. At any rate it was not difficult to locate texts that 
can be profitably compared with Philo's procedures. 

In the Mikilta each chapter is devoted to a section of the biblical text, 
which is further split into smaller lemmata. My example is the first 
chapter of the Tractate Pisha, in which exegesis is given of Ex. 12:1.*? 
We observe that, after the lemma has been cited, a brief explanation is 
given, which is immediately followed by an objection (equivalent to an 
exegetical &ropía), either stated by the exegete (1.2) or put into the 
mouth of the reader (3.30). The objection is raised not so much because 
the text is unclear, but in relation to other Bible texts. Thus the first ob- 
jection results from the juxtaposition of Ex. 12:1 and 6:28. The 
response is also given in terms of Bible texts. In fact the secondary 
biblical texts are much more copious than in Philo (in our extract 54 
texts!). At 3.31ff. the exegete justifies his response by appealing to the 
hermeneutic rule of kal vahomer (e minore ad maius), one of the seven 
middoth of Hillel. We note also how the secondary texts quoted can 
lead to quasi-independent developments. The question of the place of 
revelation leads after much meandering to the example of Jonah, who 
tried to escape from the land of Israel and God's presence (7.1). Next 
there is a section on three kinds of prophets (among whom Jonah), con- 
taining a diaeresis which we could easily find in Philo (8.12ff.).* The 
connection with the beginning of the pericope (3.29) depends entirely on 
the enchainment of themes. Nor is there any attempt at the conclusion 
of the discussion to return to the initial theme (cf. 11.3f.). The secon- 
dary developments are less expansive than in Philo, not least because the 
protreptic themes set in motion by Philo's psychological allegories are 
wholly missing. 

In the case of Genesis Rabbah it will be instructive to look at chapters 
XXVII and XXIX, which deal with sections of the same biblical text 
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underlying the commentaries in Gig.-Deus.*? The procedure adopted in 
this mnidrash differs from what we found in the previous work. At the 
beginning of the chapter the biblical lemma is quoted. Then the exegete 
puts forward another biblical text which at first appears to have little 
to do with the main text. As the explanation of this text unfolds, the 
connection is gradually made clear (cf. XXVII 81-2; note how the game 
element in midrash emerges here). Although the extreme compression 
of the presentation often makes the connections of thought difficult to 
follow, it would appear in this case at least that it is the verbal 
similarities which led to the choice of the secondary text.*? The comment 
in $3 furnishes a fine example of the hermeneutic principle of gezerah 
shawa (explicitly invoked). The verbal parallel between Gen.6:5 and 
18:20 indicates that the punishment inflicted in both cases is the same.** 
Chapter XXIX provides a further illustration of how important verbal 
parallels are for the selection of the secondary biblical texts. In $3 Rabbi 
Simon, expounding the lemma *but Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord (Gen. 6:8), chains together three texts with the word *found' and 
a fourth with 'found grace'. In $4 other Rabbis compare the lemma with 
three other texts in which Old Testament figures *find grace'. Clearly 
the four texts are arranged in ascending sequence—Noah's grace is less 
than Joseph's, which is less than Esther's, and so on. Compare Philo's 
procedure, mutatis mutandis, in Deus 104-116. At the same time the 
vast difference between the way Philo and the Rabbis *fill in' these texts 
cannot but strike us. The grace found by Noah leads in Philo's inter- 
pretation to highflown metaphysics (Deus 107f.), whereas the Rabbis, 
by referring to Haggadic lore concerning the feeding of animals in the 
middle of the night, make it quite concrete (84 ad fin.). 


4. Findings 


Close, but not close enough. That could be the shortest way to 
summarize the results of our comparisons. If we lump together the three 
passages, we find that most features of Philo's exegesis could be 
paralleled somehow or other. Two exceptions must be made to this 
generalization. Philo's habit of inserting protreptic passages with direct 
appeal to the reader in his allegories (e.g. the so-called *diatribes') was 
not encountered. Secondly, except to a weak degree in Porphyry, we 
found no attempt to join up the various pericopes or 'chapters' of ex- 
egesis, such as Philo achieves with his returns to the main biblical text 
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and his frequent transitional phrases. Philo's method of composing his 
allegorical treatises is clearly related to exegetical methods developed by 
both Greek and Jewish interpreters of authoritative writings (cf. 
Hamerton-Kelly). My impression—more than that it cannot be called at 
this juncture—is that the formal aspects have been drawn more from 
Greek models, while the manner of invoking and handling of the 
biblical text has a Jewish background.*$ 

Yet not close enough. The comparisons illuminate Philo—as such 
they have been a useful exercise—, but they do not 'explain' him. We 
can only guess as to whether this would be different if we had access to 
more, and especially contemporary, material. My strong suspicion re- 
mains, however, that Philo is a writer sui generis, who has developed 
a style and method distinctively suited to his own aims, and not directly 
taken over from other exegetes and exegetical traditions. 

I append some comments on points of detail. 
(1) The method of raising explicit quaestiones or &zopía. was common 
to all three examples as well as Philo. If we also add implicit &xopíot, 
nearly every item of exegesis can be said to be based on this method. 
But how useful is it then to say that Philo's allegorical exegesis can be 
analysed in terms of a stringing together of quaestiones and solutiones? 
(2) The enchaining of secondary biblical texts, especially on the basis of 
verbal parallels, clearly has its roots in Jewish exegesis. But can we iden- 
tify this procedure with the gezarah shawa, as Hamerton-Kelly sug- 
 gests? The midrashic examples indicate that gezerah shawa is too 
specific a hermeneutical principle to fit the bill in the majority of cases. 
The method of textual analogy is so general a practice that it is not 
theoretically justified. Only more precise applications of analogy, as in 
ka vahomer and gezerah shawa, are laid down as rules. Philo's *verbal 
mode of transition' clearly resembles gezerah shawa, but cannot be 
equated with it.^ 
(3) In none of the passages compared did we come across anything 
remotely resembling total coherence or a concerted attempt at integra- 
tion of themes or ideas. Even Porphyry, who is not restricted by the 
practice of lemma by lemma exegesis, does not achieve this. If such in- 
tegration were Philo's aim, he would be attempting something quite 
foreign to the exegetical traditions in close proximity to him. This is 
worth bearing in mind, even if we should consider Philo to be a writer 
sui generis. 
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IV. Some observations 


It is time now to turn to our remaining two points of disagreement, 
and also to our example of Philonic exegesis, the double-treatise (which 
is actually single) entitled IIsoi yvyávccv 7, xpi 100 u?| xpérto0ot xo Octov. ** 


l. Structural organization 


We have already noted a fortunate aspect of our choice of example, 
namely that it presents exegesis of the same biblical text dealt with in 
QG 1.89-99. The parallelism between these 11 quaestiones et solutiones 
and the structure of Gig.-Deus is not coincidental. * Corresponding to 
each quaestio et solutio is approximately a 'chapter' in Gig.-Deus. I am 
convinced that the chapter, which we may define as a unit of exegesis 
in which a lemma of the main biblical text is comprehensively ex- 
pounded (i.e. so that the exegete can pass on to the next lemma), is a 
useful concept in analysing the structure of Philo's allegorical 
treatises.*? 

It should be noted, however, that in practice it is not so easy to pin 
these chapters down precisely. Nikiprowetzky's analysis furnished 14 
chapters, Winston and Dillon were content with 10 in their commen- 
tary, while Radice took a midway position and postulated 12.?' Clearly 
there is an arbitrary element in determining what a chapter is in the ac- 
tual praxis of Philo's exegesis. The reason for this is equally clear, 
namely Philo's desire to enchain or *weave together' his interpretations 
into a literary whole (cf. cuvogfivouev Deus 20), which we then in our 
analysis have to divide up again. Take, for example, the question of 
whether Gig. 55-57 should be seen as a separate section or 'chapter'. 
Nikiprowetzky and Radice, focussing on the parallel quaestio at QG 
1.91, think it is. But a look at the thematics of Gig. shows that the 
&ropía raised by Gen. 6:3b has been integrated into, or—perhaps 
better—fastened onto the tail of, the exegesis of Gen. 6:3a, so that it is 
better to follow Winston and Dillon and regard the whole of Gig. 19-57 
as a single unit. Deus 20-85 gives rise to greater complexities, for we find 
that (1) Gen. 6:7 is cited fully twice (at $20 and 51), (2) at $870 the whole 
of 851-69 is treated as a preliminary enquiry rather than the answer to 
the main &rzopía, and (3) in 870-85 an answer has to be given to the &xopía 
of Gen.6:7 before the main theme (i.e. the contrast between the judg- 
ment in 6:7 and the grace in 6:8) can be broached. Another indication 
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of the fluidity of Philo's chapters is evident in their variation in length, 
ranging from 5 capita (Gig. 1-5) to 44 (Deus 140-183).? 
The next problem is unquestionably more difficult. Can we say that 
Philo uses a fixed method in composing the chapters of his treatise? I 
am less convinced than other scholars—Nikiprowetzky, Cazeaux, 
Mack-—that he does. The role of the quaestio or &xopta is undoubtedly 
important. We find explicit quaestiones at Gig. 1, 56, Deus 1, 33, 70, 
86, 104, 122, i.e. in more than half the chapters. But the method is too 
general to be really informative. Philo's manner of returning to the 
main biblical lemma can easily suggest the circular cradle! structure 
proposed by Cazeaux (followed, with reservations by Radice). But his 
*imperialism of symmetry! can by no means be imposed on all chapters 
without straining the reader's credibility. Gig. 1-5 shows clear affinities 
with Sacr. 1-10, the chapter Mack analysed in terms of the cAreia- 
elaboration. But, once again, it is impossible to detect such a structure 
in every chapter. 
A suggestion I would wish to put forward is that it is useful to 
distinguish between Philo's use of exegetical procedures and exegetical 
techniques. By the former I mean the regularly recurring methods used 
by Philo to construct the development of a chapter of his exegesis. Some 
of these, but not usually all, will be found in every chapter. Sometimes 
they are quasi-formally introduced, more often Philo employs them im- 
plicitly. The following list will indicate which procedures I envisage 
(plus in each case an example in which a formal indicator can be 
detected):? 
(a) introduction (or transition from preceding chapter) 
e.g. Deus 33 ixavàg oiv Owwevuévot mepi x00... dxoAÀoUÜnq 
&xo0cG3op£v, xí &axt x6... 

(b) citation main biblical lenma 
e.g. Gig. 19 'cine' Yáp qnot "xóptoc ó Otóc... 
(c) initial observation (often quaestio or objection) 
e.g. Gig. 58 iooc xt «à nxapà totg mowtate ueuoOeuuéva mepl xv 
Yty&vxcov otexat xóv vouolécny alv(xxeaÜau. .. 

(d) background information (necessary for the allegory) 
e.g. Deus 35 «àv Yàp ocu tov xà uiv éveofloato Ebw... 

(e) detailed allegorical explanation 
e.g. Deus 143 xaxégÜtipe xàca oàpE vij» toU aicv(ou xoi &oÜkprou 
t&Àe(av 000v tijv npOc Ücóv &youcav. xacnv toO. cog(av... 
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(f) example/comparison/illustration/contrast 
e.g. Deus 119 éxépa O'é&otiv f) &x BeAx(ovoc Yévouc ci; KAarov slboc 
uexaoAf,, fic uéuvmtot Óxav. ofi... 

(g) allegorical application to the soul (often 'diatribe") 

e.g. Deus 114 àAX& cb ve, & duy... 

(h) proof or witness 
e.g. Deus S0 mxapó xai AóYyióv &ot totobtov dvaYeypapiévov iv 
Asvtepovoniq.... 
(1) conclusion or return to the main biblical lenma 

e.g. Deus 85 ra (xóXovc o0v tà nATUc vv &O60«ov Aoytopov XvcéUnxtv 

Éva. xÓv Glxatov... 
I have distinguished between (c) initial observation and (e) detailed 
allegorical explanation, because it appears that Philo likes first to 'break 
open' the text by means of an initial observation (i.e. an &xopí«, objec- 
tion, distinction etc.), before proceeding to a more detailed explanation 
in terms of his exegetical system. We should note that it is especially in 
(f) and (h) that secondary biblical texts are invoked, but that it also hap- 
pens in (d), e.g. in Gig. 22-27. The sequence of procedures (though not 
necessarily all of them) occurs once per chapter, unless, as sometimes 
happens, Philo deals separately with two or more parts of the biblical 
lemma as quasi-independent units in the one chapter, e.g. Gig. 19-57. 
Moreover the same procedures can be invoked to deal with a secondary 
biblical text cited to explain or deepen our understanding of the main 
text, e.g. Gig. 32-46. This leads to the phenomenon which Nikiprowet- 
zky has called the *quaestio à tiroir*,?*^ and which can be regarded as a 
'chapter within a chapter*. 

Exegetical techniques, on the other hand, have a more direct relation 
to the contents of the biblical text. Their task is to focus the attention 
of the reader on one particular aspect of the lemma, which, once it is 
understood, leads to a better understanding of the lemma as a whole. 
(There is a close relation to the &eoppuat, the *hints' or fpretexts' used to 
justify the allegorical method.??) They are, therefore, especially promi- 
nent in procedure (c), the *breaking open' of the biblical text. Examples 
of such techniques are: report of an objection (Deus 21); making a 
distinction (Deus 86) or establishing a contrast (Gig. 1); making a gram- 
matical observation (Deus 141); outline of a diaeresis (Gig. 60); laudatio 
of the lawgiver (Gig. 58) etc. Many of these techniques we found 
paralleled in the non-Philonic exegetical passages analysed for purposes 
of comparison earlier in this article. 
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Having made this distinction between exegetical procedures and ex- 
egetical techniques, I remain with the difficulty of how I should deal 
with the practice of posing a quaestio, which, as we have seen, occurs 
on eight occasions in Gig.-Deus. Contrary to Nikiprowetzky and others, 
I regard its use as insufficiently consistent for it to be regarded as a fixed 
procedure. Not only is it often hard to decide whether there is an actual 
quaestio or not; we should also note that it can sometimes amount to 
no more than a formality, as for example at Deus 86, where the quaestio 
asks only what the text means, and then immediately a further exegetical 
technique is required to break open the text. I think it preferable to view 
the quaestio as Philo's favourite way of introducing the initial observa- 
tion which allows him to break open the text under discussion. It is 
therefore not itself an exegetical technique in the limited sense I en- 
visage, but can be used to usher in such a technique (cf. also Gig. 1ff.). 

In Appendix 3 I have undertaken to give a structural analysis of De 
gigantibus in terms of the procedures and techniques just outlined. Per- 
sonally I find the result no more than partially successful. It does show, 
to my mind, that in general terms these categories are valuable for the 
task of understanding how Philo builds up his treatise from the inter- 
pretation of the one biblical lemma to the next. At the same time, how- 
ever, one retains the feeling that there is an element of coercion or 
imposition involved in our analysis. Philo's structures are too fluid, too 
flexible to allow us to *decode' them in a way that might render them 
*accounted for! or in any way predictable. There is a method, but no 
fixed procedure or 'system' whose secret code we have to 'crack'. 

For this reason I remain convinced that it is highly important to 
observe the central role played by both the primary and secondary 
biblical texts in establishing the structure of Philo's exegesis. This obser- 
vation was the basis of the analysis of Deus carried out in my previous 
article, and I have retained its salient features in the analysis of Gig. 
These texts together form the framework upon which the exegesis is 
based. The main biblical text, from which the exegesis proceeds and to 
which it returns, is dominant. But a number of the secondary biblical 
texts (not all) are given a role that is hardly less important than that of 
the main text. It is striking that on the only two occasions that Philo 
gives a phrase for phrase detailed exegesis of a longer biblical lemma in 
Gig.-Deus, he does so of a secondary text (Lev. 18:6 at Gig. 32-46, 
Num. 20:17-20 at Deus 145-180). In discovering the connections be- 
tween the various texts, we can to some degree retrace the associations 
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made by Philo in composing his treatises. Philo feels justified in making 
these associations because he assumes that scripture is a coherent whole. 
They are so often based on verbal parallels because he considers that 
one of the fundamental ways that Moses conveys the coherence of his 
thought to the reader is through his careful use of language and 
phraseology.:$ 


2. Discontinuity, unity, or total coherence? 


But to what extent does Philo himself aim to impose a unity or 
coherence on his own treatises as structured literary compositions? Is he 
an emulator of Moses in this regard, as Cazeaux claims? We turn to our 
final point of disagreement. In so doing we need to add a consideration 
of the content of Philo's treatise to the purely formal aspects on which 
we have concentrated so far. 

Gig.-Deus is a continuous commentary on the text Gen. 6:1-12. Can 
it be said that Philo derives from this text a central theme which per- 
vades the work as a whole? Winston and Dillon, without addressing the 
question directly, furnish the following answer:?' 


Overriding themes, therefore, in this pair of treatises, are the duality and tension between 
the spirit and the flesh, virtue and pleasure, self-abnegation (or God-centeredness) and 
self-centeredness; the nature of God's providential care for us, not governed by any pas- 
sion, as a superficial reading of the inspired text might suggest, but purely by reason; and, 
as a corollary, our responsibility for our actions, our freedom of will, and the role within 
us of the Logos, acting as a conscience. 


We note that they speak of 'overriding themes" rather than a central 
theme. Radice, in contrast, does speak of a *dominant idea':?? 


Thus the actual meaning, the dominant idea of our treatises is that of the '*generation' of 
evil, where the term *'generation' takes on a quite specific meaning, as Philo himself 
defines it in Deus 119: *...Generation is a kind of passage or journey from non-being to 
being... but there is also another, the transformation from a superior genus to an inferior 
species." The generation of evil should be seen as a process of degeneration from the good 
or, also, as the turning-point of the corruption of the world. But this is precisely the theme 
of Gen.6, where it is presented in direct connection with the figure of Noah. Hence... the 
theme of degeneration and that of virtue are systematically contrasted... The title of the 
treatise should properly be *Of the corruption of the world! or *On the generation of evil'. 
It is the same theme as in the tetralogy (Cher.-Post.), but now viewed from a 'historical' 
rather than an 'archetypal' or *psychological' perspective. 


Radice, in my view, goes too far here in his emphasis on the negative 
side. The biblical text might warrant such pessimism, but Philo reads it 
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otherwise. Just as in Post. the birth of Seth halts the downward spiral 
of Cain's progeny, so in Deus Noah balances the forces of disintegra- 
tion. 

I agree with Winston and Dillon that Philo bases the thematics of his 
treatise on the fundamental dichotomy between the spirit and the flesh 
suggested by the biblical text. The title of the work also draws attention 
to this dichotomy, albeit not very clearly.?? The question is: what does 
Philo do with this opposition? Do we get a series of 'variations on a 
theme', which look at the opposition from various angles, deepen our 
understanding of it by introducing contrasts and comparisons, explore 
the diverse ramifications indicated by the biblical text, until we receive 
an all-round picture? This is surely what Nikiprowetzky had in mind 
when he emphasized the discontinuities between one chapter and the 
next.$? Winston and Dillon, with their *overriding themes! may mean 
the same. 

There is one extraordinary facet of Philo's exegesis which holds me 
back from accepting this quite plausible view. I have in mind the sur- 
prising turn that Philo gives to his lengthy exposition of Gen. 6:11-12 
in Deus 122-183. By a clever selection of secondary biblical texts 
(especially from Lev. 13-14 and Num. 20) Philo introduces the role of 
the £Aeyxoc as logos or conscience. I cannot see how there is any hint of 
this doctrine in the main biblical text (it is not related to the x&pr of 
Gen. 6:8). But Philo needs it because he is keen to show that the chasm 
that divides spirit from flesh and virtue from vice does not separate the 
world into two permanent camps. It is possible for the soul which is not 
wholly impure (cf. the last caput $183) to listen to the admonition of the 
inner monitor, to better its ways and join the people of Israel on the 
Royal road. It is possible because the soul, as emphasized in the 
philosophical exposition of Deus 35-48, has the freedom of will to turn 
to good or evil. The text at the end of this section, Deut. 30:15 & 19 
($50), sums it up perfectly. As so often in Philo, we can hear the pro- 
treptic element ringing through loud and clear. 

It is this unexpected extrapolation of the biblical text which persuades 
me that, in this work at least, Philo does have a main theme or a direc- 
tive idea (I borrow the term from Radice) which has played a decisive 
role in determining the treatise's structure. If Philo was simply taking 
the main biblical text lemma by lemma, expounding the themes he hap- 
pened to find there (as in the Anon. Theat. Comm. and in the midrash), 
then what takes place in the last quarter of the treatise would be inex- 
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plicable. Nor should we be tempted to conclude that Philo at the end 
of the work loses control over his material, filling up his papyrus roll 
by expatiating on a new theme that is only marginally related to the 
main biblical text. The move is premeditated. As Cazeaux has shown, 
Philo sometimes anticipates a biblical text which he will later exploit. A 
- good example of such 'teleology' is found at Gig. 29. When Philo writes 
1j xpóc o&pxa oixeícot; with reference to the main biblical lemma (Gen. 
6:3), he knows already that he is going to invoke the words of another 
text rpóc n&vta oixtiov oxpxóc aoto0 (Lev. 18:6). Now it seems to me that, 
when Philo at Gig. 64 speaks of Abraham following the Royal road, we 
have a strong indication that he has already planned to develop this 
theme at the end of the treatise. The association made between the *way 
of flesh" in Gen. 6.12 and the King's way in Num. 20:17 is /egitimated 
by the verbal parallel between the texts. It is motivated by the central 
theme which Philo extracts from the allegorized biblical text. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that the work lacks a thematic focal 
point, for Philo has manifestly manipulated his exegesis in order to pro- 
vide it with one. The treatise has at the least a unity of a loose kind. But 
it is possible to go a step further and claim that Philo has attempted a 
large-scale integration of the multivarious exegetical themes he has 
called into service, so that the work is given a fundamental thematic 
coherence (cf. above all Cazeaux's approach). This I think he does not 
do. I give a few examples of the kind of themes that occur in different 
chapters and might encourage us to look for a tight-knit structural 
coherence. 


(1) Is it structurally significant that in Gig. 2 there is a contrast eig/roAvavOponí(a, but in 
Deus 148 an a fortiori analogy sig; &vfp- £0voc xoAvavÜpomórarov, while in 8178 a 
xoÀu&vÜpc ov £Üvoc sinks into oblivion? 

(2) Is it structurally significant that Onan is used as an example in Deus 16 and Tamar 
in $137? 

(3) Is it structurally significant that in Deus 77 unmixed wine is associated with God and 
mixed wine with man, but that in $158 God gives the people of Israel unmixed draughts 
(cf. also Gig. 52)? 

(4) Is it structurally significant that Gig. begins with &vyeAot xovnpoí (cf. Ps. 77:49 cited 
in $17) and Deus ends with the &yyeXog as Aóyoc 0ctoc (cf. Ps. 90:11-12 alluded to in $182)? 


However tempting it may seem to attempt to integrate such thematic 
parallels, I think the temptation should be resisted (in the final example 
the conscious literary device of symmetrical inclusion may be 
suspected). Because Philo tends to repeat themes and ideas at regular in- 
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tervals, and moreover likes to look at them from various points of view 
(depending on where and how the biblical text leads him), there is an 
almost infinite number of possibilities for the analyst to make connec- 
tions and set up contrasts that Philo himself does not make explicit. 

Such attempts, in my view, are self-defeating. They immediately 
plunge the interpretation into such labyrinthine complexities that the 
basically lucid structure of Philo's treatises, based on the alternation of 
main and secondary biblical texts, cannot but be lost to view. Moreover 
they encourage us to neglect the importance of looking first of all at the 
relation between the exegetical interpretation and the biblical texts 
(primary and secondary) on which the interpretation is based. Once 
again some examples may clarify the point at issue. 


(1) In Gig. 60-64 the interpretation of Gen. 6:4 leads Philo to distinguish between men 
of earth, men of heaven, men of God. In Deus 104-116 examples of the biblical expression 
*found grace' lead to another triad Joseph, Noah, Moses. In both cases we recognize in 
the background the familiar hierarchy of ó qaüAÀoc, ó npoxóntcov, ó téAeoc. But is this 
parallel structurally important for our reading of Gig.-Deus? Naturally Joseph is in the 
camp of Nimrod and the men of earth. But Philo makes no effort to bring out any connec- 
tions. For the men of earth the chief characteristic is addiction to the flesh. The allegory 
of Joseph and the chief jailer differs: here the account concentrates on záfoc (o&p£ not 
found in Deus 110ff.). The allegorical thematics of Abraham and Noah also diverge. 
Abraham's 6ecopía too xócuou (because he is a man of Aeaven) is quite extraneous to the 
virtue/vice thematics of the treatise as a whole. (That Noah is called Gnxncxóg xai noAvpa- 
07 in $107 is not enough to connect him up with Abraham the guioua07, in Gig. 60ff. The 
object of their u&Onotrc is given a quite different content.) In both chapters Philo lets the 
allegorical themes be dictated by the texts (primary and secondary) given exegesis. Hence 
the atomistic features of both chapters when looked at in the context of the treatise as a 
whole. 

(2) Some men worship God in love, others in fear (Deus 69). For the latter the lawgiver 
has included the anthropomorphic and anthropopathic passages in scripture. Key words 
are vouOco(a. and awgpov(leota. (cf. $852). When eight lines before the end of the treatise 
(8182) Philo writes éxi voutcoía xai ocgpoviouó, it is not likely that he has forgotten his 
earlier usage (cf. also Gig. 47). But is the repetition of structural significance? Clearly 
Balaam belongs to the men of earth (yi; 0p£uua, cf. Nimrod and also the ocopaxoc got 
of Deus 55). But the words are also applied to *'us' (cf. «&vvcuev) walking along the high 
road (Aeweqópou ó900, cf. Israel in 8146). Do 'we' also belong to the dim-witted or 
miseducated for whom the literal sense of scripture is meant (Deus 63)? Surely not, for 
Philo right through the treatise is acquainting us with the deeper sense. In other words, 
if we try to make a direct correlation of Balaam, 'us' and the angel in 8181-182 with the 
acpatoc qiÀot, Quxri; e(Aot and Moses in $51-69, we raise more problems than we solve. 


My chief quarrel with any attempt to detect a complete thematic 
coherence in Philo's treatises is that it conflicts with the principle of the 
finality of the Philonic text.$' Philo's self-imposed task as commentator 
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on scripture is to elucidate the words of Moses. If he is actually inviting 
us to make all kinds of structural connections between various parts of 
the work without making these explicit, then he is evidently not serving 
his own purpose. Because in that case we really need a second commen- 
tary to determine what Pilo's own deeper meaning is. 


3. Experiencing a treatise? 


But maybe I am on the wrong track. Maybe Philo does not want a 
reasoned articulation and integration of the meaning of all the themes 
he introduces into the various stages of his exegetical structures. Maybe 
what he wants is that we 'experience' the process of passing from flesh 
to spirit as we read our way through his structured exposition of the 
biblical text.$? 

My view 1s that this approach is in fact less attractive or useful than 
it might sound. Every writer aims to have some effect on the reader who 
reads what he has written, even when the aim is purely transmission of 
knowledge. This applies a fortiori when the knowledge imported is ex- 
pected to have direct effect on people's lives, as can be the case in phi- 
losophy and religion. Plato's Phaedo, to take a famous example, is a 
strongly protreptic work. Its readers are meant to experience the pull of 
the philosophical life, and there are some well-known anecdotes of oc- 
casions when it did have that effect. But surely our admiration for 
Socrates is only worth anything in Plato's eyes if we are convinced by 
what he says and see an authentic relation between his arguments and 
his deeds.$^ To speak of our experience is only to *double' our accept- 
ance of the philosophical contents of the work. Literary structure, con- 
ceptual content and experience can only be artificially separated. 

Is the situation any different in Philo? The central role of the 
protreptic element in Gig.-Deus has already been stressed. Admittedly 
Philo does not give chains of argument to justify the philosophical con- 
ceptuality he employs in order to explain the Mosaic message.5? He ac- 
cepts the validity of the *«language of reason' and expects his reader to 
do the same. His task, as he sees it, is to persuade the reader of the 
validity and viability of the relation he sets out between Moses! words 
and the conceptuality which is contained in or hidden behind them. This 
process of persuasion is *experienced'" by the reader in his reading of the 
treatise. The process would lose its raison d'étre if the content of the 
conceptuality was hollowed out and replaced by the experience alone. 
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We must therefore slightly alter the formula we used in the case of 
Plato. To speak of our experience is only to *double' our acceptance of 
the relation made by Philo between scripture and the philosophical con- 
ceptuality required to explain it. Because we accept this, we become 
more and more convinced during our reading of the treatise that spirit 
is superior to flesh. We follow the call to live the life of the spirit, which 
is the philosophical life understood in Philonic terms. 


4. Concatenation 


The most distinctive feature of Philo's allegorical treatises from the 
literary point of view is his desire to connect together his exegetical ex- 
planations into a continuous chain. This distinguished these works from 
the Quaestiones. We also found it difficult to parallel in our section on 
comparative material. 

Without doubt the hermeneutic practice of explaining Moses via 
Moses (virtually absent, note well, in the Quaestiones), encourages en- 
chainment. Moreover, if I may permit myself a psychological specula- 
tion, Philo appears to have possessed a strongly associative mind, whose 
thought is quickly 'triggered' by parallels (verbal and thematic) and 
analogies.$$ Nevertheless I am persuaded that the chief reason for 
Philo's concatenative tendency is literary, and is probably derived from 
rhetorical theory and practice. This is suggested, for example, by his use 
of the word cvuvs(po.5" Philo appears to use it as a kind of technical term 
for composing or giving a speech (Congr. 64, Mut. 61, 198, Decal. 94, 
Spec. 1.344 etc.), but also uses it to describe his own procedure in his 
treatises (Congr. 178, cf. Virt. 16). Philo has, I suspect, taken over the 
ideal of concatenation, such as was practised in the speech genre, in the 
writing of his exegetical works.$? But he has not, pace Mack, taken over 
the fixed procedures of rhetorical theory by means of which rhetors 
were trained to produce their eiguóc Aóvov, for these were not suited to 
the practical requirements of the exegete. 


V. A crux in our reading of Philo 


This paper is already long enough as it is. But the reader will forgive 
me if I indicate as briefly as possible what I consider to be the most im- 
portant issue raised by our discussion. 
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Philo's allegorical treatises are complex structures consisting of en- 
chained exegesis of primary and secondary texts. Every treatise has a 
different main biblical text, allegorical exegesis of which leads to the ad- 
junction of secondary texts drawn from elsewhere in the Pentateuch 
(and rarely from outside it). Each chain of texts and concomitant 
themes is unique, for each time there are different texts and chains of 
association involved. (This is not to deny, of course, that there is much 
repetition in Philo, but this is due to the limited number of basic 
allegorical themes and also to the fact that he tends to use a number of 
biblical texts (and also etymologies) over and over again as a kind of 
allegorist's stock-in-trade.) 

The question is: if each of Philo's exegetical chains is unique in the 
way described, is it legitimate, when we are discussing a theme in Philo, 
to sever a portion of the exegesis from its place in the structure of the 
treatise in which it is found, or is the meaning of that portion intrin- 
sically related, or even determined by, its place in the structure?*? 

Naturally, the answer to this question will be dependent on how we 
view the structure of Philo's treatises. Pan-structuralists, who find an 
integrated structural coherence in the allegorical works, will surely be 
inclined to answer the question in the negative. My own view is that, 
because Philo regards himself as a disciple and expositor of Moses, we 
as interpreters must always relate his statements to the biblical texts on 
which they are explicitly or implicitly based. In practice this ensures that 
we will always be careful to look at the context of his words. But, 
because I am persuaded that from the conceptual and thematic view- 
point the treatises have at most a loose unity, and that, moreover, the 
conceptuality of a treatise should not be subordinated to or replaced by 
the experience undergone in reading it, I conclude that it is permissible 
to examine or utilize a Philonic passage in isolation from the thematics 
of the treatise in which it is located. Fortunately, perhaps, for it is often 
hard to do otherwise. 


Appendix 1: translation of extracts from the Anonymous Theaetetus 
Commentary 


(a) 34.9-35.44 


* And in this way taking every single case in turn up to the root of seventeen square feet; 
but at this point for some reason he came to a halt (Plato 77eaet. 147d5-6)'. Just as in 
the case of the roots of squares representing three and five square feet (cf. Theaet. 1474d4), 
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so he also presented the other similar roots and demonstrated that they are commensurate 
in respect of the plane surface area [which they can form, cf.148b2], but not in respect 
of the sides, like in the case of six square feet, seven square feet and the others one by 
one up to seventeen square feet, excluding nine and sixteen square feet. There are those 
who inquire why he proceeded to seventeen square feet and then stopped. And some say 
that Theodorus, as an expert in geometry and music, combined geometrical and musical 
theories, the question of roots being geometrical, while the seventeen square feet is 
musical. For this (number) represents a limit (or a stopping point), because the (musical) 
tone is not divided into equal semitones. For, as the tone is (formed) in the ratio of nine 
to eight, if you double the eight and the nine, the products are sixteen and eighteen. Of 
these the middle number is seventeen, which divides the upper and the lower into unequal 
proportions [i.e. 17/16, 18/17], as has been demonstrated in our commentary on the 
Timaeus. Some (others) are of the opinion that, in counting out the roots, he just hap- 
pened to stop for some reason where he did; but the phrase 'he for some reason came to 
a halt (147d6)' constrains that one inquires as to the reason for his stopping. Perhaps it 
would be better to affirm that he proceeded to seventeen square feet because sixteen 
square feet reveals that only the square whose area is sixteen square feet has a perimeter 
and a surface area that are (numerically) equal. This is the square with a side of four. For 
four sides each of four units make sixteen. But also the square formed by (sides of) four 
is sixteen; for four times four is sixteen. Squares that fit inside the tetrad (i.e. 4x 4) have 
an area (numerically) less than the perimeter... 


(b) 56.11-57.42 


*But they themselves have found in themselves many fine things and given birth to them 
(Theaet. 1504d7-8).' How do the souls still recollect, if they either learn (cf. 150d7) or find? 
But also those who lose something and later recover it are said to 'find'. In fact he does 
not always use the word 'recollection', but only when this is the primary focus of atten- 
tion. He made that clear when he said in the Meno, *let there be no difference whether 
we say it is teachable or reminded' (paraphrase 87b7-c1). 

*But of the delivery the god and I am the cause (150d8-el).' For the thoughts are insuffi- 
cient to produce the wise man, unless there is someone besides who will articulate them. 
*With some (of these men) the daimonion that is present in me forbids me to associate, 
but with others it does allow me (151a3-5).' The word *allows' (is used) instead of the 
words *'is not opposed', since the daimonion of Socrates was not always dissuasive, but 
sometimes encourages him to associate. 

'My craft (of midwifery) is able to arouse this pain of childbirth and to cause it to cease 
(151a8-b1).' My craft arouses the pain of childbirth that results from bewilderment (cf. 
15127) whenever it raises questions that are not straightforward, while it causes the pain 
to cease whenever it renders assistance by supplying starting-points and guiding the part- 
ner in the dialogue. 

*'But in the case of some, Theatetus, who do not seem to me to be somehow pregnant (i.e. 
in their minds) (151b2-3).' Yet in the Symposium he says that 'all men are pregnant both 
in soul and in body' (206c-1), and it follows that this pregnancy of the soul is recollection. 
How, then, can he say here that some men seem to him not to be pregnant? In this case 
we should understand the words 'in this life'. For the souls are unable to summon up these 
recollected thoughts every time they are embodied, even if it was possible once. So it was 
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not for nothing that he places the word 'somehow' before the word '*pregnant', but so that 
it is understood that they are pregnant 'in some way' according to their current situation. 
But in the general account it is necessary that they are such (i.e. pregnant). 


Appendix 2: Attribution of chapters to Gig.-Deus 


Nikiprowetzky Radice Winston-Dillon 
I 1-5 I 1-5 I 1-5 
II 6-18 I] 6-18 II 6-18 
III 19-55 II 19-55 III 19-57 
IV 55-57 IV 55-57 
V 58-67 V — 58-67 IV — 58-67 
VI 1-19 VI 1-19 V 1-19 
VII 20-50 VH X 20-50 VI 20-69 
VIII 51-69 VIII — 51-69 
IX — 70-85 IX — 70-116 VII 70-85 
X 86-103 VIII — 86-121 
XI 104-116 
XII 117-121 X 117-121 
XII . 122-139 XI 122-139 IX . 122-139 
XIV . 140-183 XII — 140-183 X 140-183 


Appendix 3: Structural analysis of De gigantibus 


Abbreviations 
MBL main biblical lemma 
SBL secondary biblical lemma 
MOT mode of transition 


81 (a) citation MBL Gen. 6:1 
(b) 81 initial observation (here quaestio 81; answer (82-3) ushers in detailed aile- 
gorical explanation (84-5) 
(note that in $5 both return to MBL and proof of soundness of exegesis) 
86 (a) citation MBL Gen. 6:2 
(b) 86 initial observation (angels, demons, Moses) 
(c) 87-16 background information 
(d) 817 proof of doctrine 
SBL Ps. 77:49 [MOT verbal &vyéXAouc — &yy£Xov novnpóv] 
(e) 817-18 detailed allegorical explanation 
819 (a) transition 
(b) 819 citation MBL Gen. 6:3a 
(c) 820-21 initial observation (distinction uévew/xaxay£vew) 
(d) 822-27 (i) background information (what is 0co6 nveoua?) 
SBL Gen. 1:2 [MOT verbal zvebpya 60600] 
SBL Ex. 31:2-3 [MOT verbal zveópgatoc 8etou] 
(ii) illustration/comparison (Moses' zveopa) 
SBL Num.11:17 [MOT verbal zveopaxoc] 
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(e) 828 return to MBL 
(1) $29 citation (again) of section of MBL 
(g) 829-31 initial observation (why especially oáp£?) 
(h) 832-47 illustration 
SBL Lev.18:6 initial observation (repetition of &v0pcmoc), followed by 
detailed allegorical explanation (note lemmata cited $33, 35, 39, 40, 
45) [MOT verbal xgóc r&vza oixttov oapxóc aocob] 
(i) 847 return MBL 
() 848-54 jfurther illustration (Moses, cf. (d) (ii) above) 
sequence of SBL [MOT all thematic, though probably verbal associa- 
tion from Num. 14:44 to Lev.16:2] 
SBL Num. 14:44 
Deut. 5:31 
Ex. 18:14 
Lev. 16:2, 34 
Ex. 33:7 
Ex. 20:21 
(k) 855 return MBL, transition to citation MBL Gen. 6:3b (as appendix to 
chapter) 
( 856-57 initial observation (quaestio) here related to SBL Deut 34:7 IMOT 
verbal/thematic] 
detailed answer postponed 
$58 (a) citation MBL Gen. 6:4 
(b) 858-59 initial observation (objection, the lawgiver appears to be indulging in 
mythology 
(c) $60-64 answer — background information 
(discusses men of earth, heaven, God) 
SBL Gen. 17:1 [MOT thematic] 
(d) 865 allegorical explanation (oi v7; roi6sc) 
SBL Gen. 2:24 [MOT verbal cágxa, cf. Gen. 6:3a] 
(e) $66-67 illustration (Nimrod) 
SBL Gen. 10:8 [MOT verbal vyí(yac, cf. MBL] 


NOTES 


* "This article is a revised version of a paper presented to the Philo seminar held at the 
SNTS conference, Trondheim, Norway, in August 1985, and also presented to the Philo 
consultation group which met at the AAR/SBL conference at Anaheim, California in 
November 1985. I would like to thank participants of both groups for their constructive 
comments. The paper was prepared with the financial support of the Netherlands 
Organization for the Advancement of Pure Research (Z.W.O.). 
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Philonic corpus! Stud.Phil. 3 (1974-75) 71-115; *Weisheit und Allegorie bei Philon von 
Alexandrien' Stud. Phil. 5 (1978) 57-105. 

5 *Decoding the scripture: Philo and the rules of rhetoric! in F. E. Greenspahn, E. 
Hilgert, B. L. Mack (edd.), Nourished with peace: Studies in Hellenistic Judaism in 
memory of Samuel Sandmel (Chico California 1984) 81-115; *Argumentation in Philo's 
De sacrificii? (forthcoming in a volume on De sacrificiis in Studies in Hellenistic 
Judaism). 

' *Argumentation in Philo's De sacrificiis" 84. 

'5 Cf. art.cit. (n.1) 236-247. 

'5 Filone di Alessandria: le origini del male, traduzione di C. Mazzarelli, introduzione, 
prefazione, note e apparati di R. Radice (Milan 1984). On Radice's bibliography see 
Vig. Chr. 39 (1985) 188ff. 

7 My reading of Radice leaves me somewhat in doubt as to the scope of the 'directive 
idea'. It appears at times to embrace an entire treatise or group of treatises, but can also 
be used with reference to the shorter chapters! dealing with one verse or phrase of the 
main biblical text. 

'! Example given at Le origini del male 13-14 (for the sake of clarity I have made some 
alterations to the diagram). 

'* Mack 'Decoding the scripture" 115. 

^? Cf. the principle of the modesty of the Philonic text postulated in art.cit. (n.1) 
237-238. 

?" Cf. the main thesis of Adler op.cit. (n.4), who argued that between Leg. and Sobr. 
a development took place from text-bound exegesis to free composition. 
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? Je. Adler on Leg.-Sobr., Nikiprowetzky on Gig.-Deus, Hamerton-Kelly on Agr., 
Cazeaux on Migr.-Mut. and Cher., Mack on Sacr., Runia on Deus, Radice on 
Cher. -Deus. 

^ MH. Diels and W. Schubart, Anonymer Kommentar zu Platons Theaetet (Papyrus 
9782) (Berlin 1905). 

^ CThe date of the Anon. /n Theaetetum' CQ 33 (1983) 161-187, and now Scepticism 
or Platonism?: the philosophy of the Fourth Academy (Cambridge 1985) esp. 66-88. 

?55 The Middle Platonists (London 1977) 270. 

? Because this document has never been translated into English, I append a provisional 
version of these passages in Appendix 1 at the end of the article. 

"7 Multiple exegesis, e.g. Cher. 21-30, Mos. 2.98-99, Her. 280-283 etc.; modesty (ufixote 
as 'perhaps") e.g. Leg. 1.53, Deus 107 (ufjxoc' oov &pewov &v eir éx6éxeolat xobto, Óct...) etc. 
? For a more detailed examination of the parallel see my article *Mosaic and Platonist 
exegesis: Philo on 'finding' and 'refinding'', Vig. Chr. 40 (1986) 209-217. 

? But he does use the second person in order to involve the reader (e.g. 33.1 eoprjotiu, 
58.39 6pàc, 66.12 6xav yàp oxon1;c); cf. Philo at Deus 26, 72 and passim. At 15.37 a protrep- 
tic theme is raised on the basis of TA. 145d, but is not used to inspire the reader to emula- 
tion, as Philo might do. 

? For further remarks on the formal resemblances between Platonist commentaries and 
Philo's exegetical writings see J. Dillon, *The formal structure of Philo's allegorical ex- 
egesis' in Two treatises 77-87; D. T. Runia, Philo of Alexandria and the Timaeus of Plato 
(Leiden 1986) 502ff. 

? Text and translation by Seminar Classics 609, State University of New York at Buf- 
falo, Arethusa Monographs I (Buffalo 1969). On this interesting little work see further 
F. Buffiére, Les mythes d'Homére et la pensée grecque (Paris 1956, 1973?) 419-459, 597- 
616; J. Pépin, 'Porphyre, exégéte d'Homére' in Porphyre, Entretiens Hardt (Geneva 
1966) 229-272; also for readers of Dutch, C. Verhoeven et alii, Porphyrius: De grot van de 
nimfen (Baarn 1984). 

? Homeric exegesis for the most part took the form of &nopíat xai Aóctic, i.e. formally 
parallel to Philo's Quaestiones (cf. H. Dórrie, art. Eratapokrisis RAC 6 (1966) 343). Por- 
phyry himself wrote 'Oynpix& Cnrfuaza, the contents of which were primarily philological. 
It is not impossible, however, that longer Homeric &nzuaxa had made the move to a more 
complex structure, in a manner parallel to the Philonic development from Quaestiones to 
the more complex allegorical treatises (as postulated by Nikiprowetzky and Borgen & 
Skarsten). 


? Note also that Numenius, as a notorious quioflápBapoc, may have even read Philo's ex- 
egesis of the Pentateuch; cf. Pépin art.cit. 270, Runia op.cit. (n.30) 51 n.86. 

^ But note the appeal to the Homeric words véxtzap épuüpóv because £puÓpóv is the colour 
of honey ($16). This is reminiscent of Philo's associative methods. 

"5 Cf. the remarks of P. Borgen, 'Philo of Alexandria! in M. E. Stone (ed.), Jewish 
writings of the second temple period, CRINT II 2 (Assen 1984) 233-282, esp. 259-265. 
? Art.cit. (n.9) 47. 

" "Defining midrash' in J. Neusner, 7Ae study of ancient Judaism (New York 1981) 
1.55-92; quote on p. 62. 

*" — Ibid. 70-79. 

? ]n both cases the history of compilation and accretion is very complex; cf. H. L. 
Strack, Einleitung in Talmud und Midrasch (München 19765) 201, 209-211, and the intro- 
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ductions in the edition of Lauterbach and the translation of Freedman & Simon. On the 
tracing of midrashic material back to the time of Philo and earlier cf. G. Vermes, Scrip- 
ture and tradition in Judaism (Leiden 1973?). 

** Text and translation in J. Z. Lauterbach, Mekilta de-Rabbi Ishmael (Philadelphia 
1949) 1.1-15. 

*" Compare 8.13-18 with Ebr.35! 

* Genesis Rabbah, translated by H. Freedman and M. Simon vol. 1 (London 1939) 220- 
222, 230-232. 

* Parallels between Gen. 6:5 and Eccl. 2:21-23: *man', *heart', *evil, *all his days'. 
* Cf. Freedman & Simon ad /oc.: *Heb. gezarah shawah. In reference to the Sodomites: 
*Verily, the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great' (Gen. XVIII, 20). The analogy teaches 
that the punishment stated in the one case was also inflicted in the other'. The analogy 
is preserved in the LXX: 6:5 éxAn8óv0ncav, 18:20 xexAffluvxo:. Philo apparently does not 
exploit it, even though he sees the two cosmic disasters as strictly parallel (Mos.2.54-57). 
*5* Philo clearly has Gen. 39:4, the same text as one of those used by the Rabbi, in mind 
at Deus 111, but combines it with Gen. 39:21. He confines his comparison to Pentateuchal 
figures (Noah, Moses, Joseph). 

*5 Note how Rabbi Abba b. Kahana (Gen.R. XXIX $81, cf. XXVIII $8) bases an inter- 
pretation on a complete disregard for punctuation, so that Gen. 6:7-8 reads 'for it 
repenteth that I have made them and Noah' (impossible in the Greek). Philo's procedure, 
again mutatis mutandis, at Deus 117 & 122 is similar. 

" Cf. art.cit. (n.1) 239ff. and n.150 (which I now qualify). 

^ Cf. Eusebius HE 2.18.4. 

*5 Seeabove on Nikiprowetzky's analysis, and note also Radice Appendice B, Le origini 
del male 497. 

*' Cazeaux too accepts the unit of the chapter as a working hypothesis; cf. La trame et 
la chaine 33. 

5! See the table set out in Appendix 2. Only 6 of the chapters—Gig. 1-5, 6-18, 58-67, 
Deus 1-19, 122-139, 140-183—are unanimously recognized. 

*? Taking into consideration only the undisputed chapters. Cazeaux in his analysis of 
Quis heres admits a chapter of 100 capita ($130-229); cf. op.cit. 267. 

* CThis is an expansion of suggestions made in art.cit. (n.1) 239. The reader will note a 
certain similarity with the 'patterns of elaboration' suggested by Mack in his two recent 
papers (e.g. rationale, contrast, analogy, example, witness, epilog). But my procedures are 
based on 'empirical' analysis of Philonic treatises rather than the codes of rhetorical 
systems. I also avoid the term 'elaboration'. 

5* Two treatises 16. 

5^ Onthese in Philo cf. J. Pépin, *Remarques sur la théorie de l'exégese allégorique chez 
Philon' in PAhilon d'Alexandrie, Lyon 11-15 Septembre 1966 (Paris 1967) 131-167, esp. 
161ff. 

56 Note that there is a difference between Philo and the Rabbis here, even though their 
method is very similar (cf. my remarks above on the gezerah shawa). Philo regards the 
verbal analogy as the result of the precision and accuracy of the divinely inspired lawgiver. 
The Rabbis, who do not confine the analogies to the books of Moses, must view the 
analogies more 'abstractly', as made possible by the God-given nature of scripture. 

7 Two treatises 232. 

5  Leorigini del male 41-42, 44 (my translation). 
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* QOn the problems associated with the title cf. Nikiprowetzky Two treatises 5-7. Note 
how the Latin of the title of Quod Deus, by altering «ó 8etov to Deus, restricts the scope 
of the unchangeability (in the treatise it is also attributed to the cogóc, cf. Deus 23, also 
Gig. 48-54). 

$* Cf. Two treatises 7. 

$! Cf. art.cit. (n.1) 237: *'The interpretation that Philo gives of a scriptural text conveys 
to us what he thinks his reader should know in order to understand that text.' 

$? See the views of Cazeaux and Mack briefly set out above. 

9$ Cf. A. S. Riginos, Pl/atonica: the anecdotes concerning the life and writings of Plato 
(Leiden 1976) 180-183; W. K. C. Guthrie, A Aistory of Greek philosophy vol. VI (Cam- 
bridge 1981) 1. 

$* "The artist Plato is, of course, not averse to using literary means for heightened effect, 
but this is tangential to the question at issue here. 

$5 Though there is some philosophical argument in Gig.-Deus, e.g. at Deus 29-32. Gig. 
6-18 and Deus 33-47, which are primarily meant to furnish background information, 
could virtually come straight out of a philosophical textbook. 

$6. Some examples given at Runia op.cit. (n.30) 321. 

$' Cf. also his use of cuvugaívo, though it is used less exclusively of the speech. 

$$ Note that Philo is aware of the dangers of excessive (i.e. endless) concatenation. In 
Congr. 64 the philosophers, &xvevoti auve(povteg tob vtepl &petfi; Aóvouc, cannot hold their 
audience. In Congr. 178 he checks himself from excessive ovvetpuóc. 

$? An analogous question has been raised in relation to Plato's practice of writing self- 
contained dialogues. 
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PERPETUA — PRISONER OF CONSCIENCE 


BY 


ALVYN PETTERSEN 


In the year A.D. 203! there suffered in the amphitheatre of Carthago 
a young matron of good family from Thuburbo, Vibia Perpetua, 
alongside a band of companions, which included the slave girl Felicitas. 
The account of their martyrdom,? with an introduction possibly written 
by Tertullian himself,? portrays a Christlike spirit of witness to and of 
willing sacrifice for God the Father. Yet this Passio speaks of more than 
the spirit of martyrdom which was then so strong in the spirituality of 
the hard pressed church of North Africa. It also speaks of the self- 
discipline by which the follower in the footsteps of the crucified One 
was to train himself unto virtue. Indeed, that the church, or at least the 
Montanist circles of the church of North Africa,^ so understood the 
Passio seems clear from the introduction and the conclusion of the 
work. For them the work was 'a witness to the non-believer and a bless- 
ing to the faithful. ? Nor is it suprising that the Church should under- 
stand the Passio in both these ways. For both Perpetua's life in prison 
and her death in the amphitheatre 'bear witness to one and the same 
Spirit who still operates, and to God the Father almighty and to his son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom is splendour and immeasurable power 
for all ages. Amen.'* Her martyrdom was not seen as an isolated episode 
in her life. Certainly it was the climax of her virtuous life, the final 
stamping upon her humanity of the likeness of her crucified Lord. Yet 
equally it was but the inevitable culmination of that far more prosaic 
life, in which through obedience to her heavenly Father she daily took 
up her cross and followed in the path of her Lord.' 

Even if we do riot believe the assertions of the anonymous author that 
the account of the passion of Perpetua was written from the martyr's 
own words, the Passio does appear to be an authentic reflection of the 
period of the persecution of the Church in North Africa in circa A.D. 
200, and does reflect the vigour of the young but growing African 
church of that time.? It follows therefore that the work does present to 
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the reader the acts of inner self-discipline which the true follower of 
Christ in North Africa was then expected to adopt in the pursuit of vir- 
tue and perfection.'? Indeed, it presents this inner self-discipline to all 
true followers of Christ, the obedient servant of God, irrespective of the 
context in which they found themselves. For, for the true disciple, God 
was he for whom he lived and, if necessary, died, the historical and 
political context but deciding the necessity, or otherwise, of the martyr's 
death. This Passio however not only presents those acts of inner self- 
discipline whereby moral and spiritual maturation might occur. It also 
focusses such inner self-discipline within the lives of Perpetua and her 
companions. For they were, very literally, prisoners of conscience. 


It is here presumed that there is within the Passio a spirituality depen- 
dent upon the imitatio Christi. It must be admitted that there is no great 
emphasis upon a positive imitation of Christ, the one, perfected martyr, 
as there is for example in the account of the martyrdom of Blandina at 
Lyons in A.D. 177. Perpetua is portrayed as a vehicle of the Holy Spirit: 
her life is seen as a profound rejection of both the values of the pagan 
and the religious traditions of her family; and her death is that prompt- 
ed by contempt for Rome and conflict with Satan. Such is as only may 
be expected of a document from a persecuted, proto-Montanist church. 
Yet there is a spirituality dependent upon an imitatio Christi within this 
loyal dependence in the Spirit upon the Father. For her life and death 
are prompted by the Spirit in witness against anti-Christ and in gloriam 
domini nostri lesu Christi." Her life indeed is portrayed as a fight 
against an *Egyptian of vicious appearance'.'? Robert suggests that the 
explanation of the Egyptian lies in the fact that a great number of Egyp- 
tians fà l'époque impériale allaient concourir dans toutes les fétes gymni- 
ques grecques de la Méditerranée, que ce soit dans celles de la période'.'? 
This seems a more probable explanation than that which see here an 
indirect reference to the Egyptian Pharaoh.'* Yet there also seems to be 
a Christological dimension present here. The description of Perpetua's 
striking the Egyptian in the face with her heels points beyond a pan- 
cratium with an Egyptian to the Christologically interpreted text of 
Genesis 3.15, *[the woman's seed] shall bruise the head [of the serpent]'. 
In this Perpetua lived a Christlike life, in nomine Iesu Christi.'5 Similar- 
ly, her death carries Christological overtones. This dies victoriae'5 was, 
as we have already noted, in gloriam.....Christi. Yet her identification 
in death with Christ is made more explicit. For she, the compiler of the 
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Passio writes, aliter non potuisset occidi....nisi ipsa voluisset," a clause 
which readily recalls John 10.18, where it is recorded that Jesus said: 
*no one takes [my life] from me, but I lay it down of my own accord.' 

This sense of identification in a martyr's death with Christ seems con- 
firmed by the statement of Perpetua's companion, Felicitas. Felicitas, 
it seemed, was not to be allowed to suffer in the same circus as Perpetua 
and her companions. For she was then eight months pregnant; and preg- 
nant women were not permitted to be executed in the circus. Felicitas 
was, however, to stand alongside the other Christian women. For she 
gave birth to a daughter a month early. With reference to this early and 
difficult birth one of her guards asked, 'you suffer so much now - what 
will you do when you are tossed to the beasts?''* Her brave reply came 
quickly, *what I am suffering now, I suffer by myself. But then another 
will be inside me, who will suffer for me, just as I will be suffering for 
him.'? 

Implicit in Felicitas" reply is the same rejection of the golden age of 
the Severi as that shown by Perpetua. Their common rejection of it is 
motivated by a Christlike loyalty in the Spirit to the Father, and 
manifest in the midst of that very world whose values they reject. 

It is against this background that the Passio is to be read. 

Central to the spirituality of Perpetua was her willingness to accept 
the situation in which she found herself. This she did, not however as 
though she was but a pawn in a divinely fore-ordained history. History 
for her was not predetermined, it having been fore-ordained by God, 
before which the only faithful response of the individual was obedient 
acceptance of all that happened. Nor however did she accept the situa- 
tion in which she was, simply allowing the situation to be an 'immutable 
given' which relativised her faith and undermined her creed. Rather, she 
freely accepted the situation in which she was, allowing it to test her 
faith in God, to confirm the unshakable faithfulness of God towards 
her and to condemn the false assumptions of religiosity. Hence she free- 
ly accepted that she was a Christian, '7 cannot, she said to her father, 
be called anything other than what I am, a Christian."?? 

Freely she lived as such, and freely she asserted such in court before 
Hilarianus, the procurator,?' even though knowing the repercussions of 
such an assertion. This she could calmly and faithfully do, because of 
her belief, spelt out clearly to her father, that 'it will all happen in the 
prisoner's dock as God wills: for you may be sure that we are not left 
to ourselves, but are all in his power." 
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Yet, for all that confidence in the protective hand of God, it was 
Perpetua who had to put her trust in that divine faithfulness. She had 
to be faithful before the faithfulness of God. Indeed, having just 
asserted to her father that Aoc fiet in illa catasta quod deus voluerit, 
Perpetua found herself brought before a huge crowd in the forum, and 
having ascended into the very catasta of which she had just spoken, 
found herself being tried.?* Her trial by Hilarianus was however also a 
theological testing. For her father, carrying her son, then appeared 
before her and appealed to her, 'perform the sacrifice; have pity upon 
your baby." Hilarianus joined her father's appeal, 'Aave pity upon 
your father's grey hair; have pity upon your infant son. Offer the 
sacrifice for the welfare of the emperor.'? 

Yet Perpetua resisted the temptation to be false to the witness of God, 
in whom she had just expressed her conviction. To Hilarianus' question 
*are you a Christan?' she replied without hesitation, Christiana sum.?* 
It is only subsequently that the Passio records the appropriateness of 
Perpetua's trust in God. On being condemned to the beasts, Perpetua 
returned to the prison, but to separation from her newly born baby, 
whom she was breast feeding. *But as God willed, the baby had no fur- 
ther desire for the breast, nor did [Perpetua] suffer any inflammation. 
And so [Perpetua] was relieved of any anxiety for her child and of any 
discomfort in her breasts." Only in retrospect did she know for certain 
God's faithfulness towards her. The time of her trial was therefore a 
testing of her faith, a faith not open to amendment, but only to confir- 
mation. 

Yet it was only true faith which was confirmed. Religiosity was tested 
and found wanting. A few days before Perpetua's trial, her father came 
to see her in detention. He again pleaded with her to forego her Chris- 
tian faith. This appeal was made on several fronts: she was to have pity 
upon the grey hair of her elderly father, who had so favoured her in the 
past; she was not to abandon him to the reproaches of men; and she was 
to think of her immediate family. In short, she was to give up her pride. 
Depone animos, he cried. Perpetua, however, appears to have realised 
that such allegiance to her family would have been a hollow morality. 
Pride in this instance, she seems to have realised, would have lain not 
in standing over against her family, as a result of loyalty to her heavenly 
Father, but in standing over against her heavenly Father, as a result of 
respect for her human family. To have obliged her father by having 
been willing to sacrifice would have entailed not only being unfaithful 
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to God, but also the setting of her human family before God, an act 
which ultimately would have been idolatrous.?? 

The true disciple of Christ, for Perpetua, was then not that person 
who proudly asserted himself against God,? but he who humbly emp- 
tied himself before God, that the magna virtus might be seen in him. In- 
deed, it appears that, for Perpetua, it was through self-assertion that a 
man would permit his particular apprehension of his situation to ques- 
tion the given deposit of the Catholic faith; and it was through the same 
self-assertion that he would place religiosity, whence came Kudos to 
man alone, above that true religion, which gave glory to God and 
honour to man only insofar as he reflected the glory of God.?? 

In short, Perpetua recognised the situation in which she found 
herself, and realised her culpable freedom, with its divine challenge to 
be loyal to the faithfulness of God then and there. Therein she shewed 
not an arrogant, brash and complacent optimism, but an humble, 
trustful and vulnerable hope, which had been coloured by the enormity 
of evil, and which cried de profundis. Yet it was that very hope which 
saved Perpetua from that pessimism which could have arisen within the 
strictures of her trials and tribulations. For, in that hope, Perpetua 
believed that her world did have a meaning; even when the worst hap- 
pened in her ambiguous world, she was never at the end of her world. 
For the Creator God was ever ahead of her, revealing new possibilities.?' 
Certainly it was her responsibility to seize upon those possibilities and 
to bring them to realisation. Yet, even then, Perpetua believed, God was 
ever granting her the grace courageously and responsibly to realise these 
new possibilities. Certainly Perpetua's recognition of God as her 
heavenly Father encapsulated both a cry of protest at the horror of the 
injustices of this world and a cry of trust in the finality of God's mercy. 
Her freedom and God's providence thus worked together, that ultimate- 
ly she might exercise perfect freedom in always choosing God. 

The basis of this hope lay then not in the natural world but in God. 
For, for Perpetua, man was created not to move in a circle, trapped in 
eternal recurrence, but to move beyond himself towards God. There is 
in the Passio emphasis upon the power of the Spirit? and upon the 
'*new prophecies' and 'new visions'.? Yet the deity from whom that 
hope seems to spring is primarily the Father. For all the gifts of the 
Spirit are bestowed upon all *as the Lord apportions to everyone' .?* To 
that end therefore the Spirit works for the good of the Church and for 
the glory of the Lord.?* This 'Lord' seems to correspond with the 
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Father. This is partly suggested by the way in which the Passio echoes 
both the Revelation of St John and the Shepherd of Hermas;?$ it is also 
suggested by the manner in which there seems to be a contrast between 
Perpetua's human father and her heavenly father. Her grey headed 
human father tries on several occasions to dissuade her from remaining 
firm in her Christian profession." His arguments were, however, 
recognised by his daughter to be diabolical.?? In contrast, a grey headed 
man in shepherd's garb?? was foreseen in Perpetua's visions, welcoming 
her to paradise. Whereas her human father had tried to dissuade her 
from following in the steps of the Crucified, her heavenly father 
welcomed the martyr: bene venisti. Her human father, on failing to 
dissuade her from that path, left in turbulent anger, while this heavenly 
father welcomed her with a kiss of peace.*' Indeed, this heavenly father 
recognised Perpetua as his céxvov,? a form of address used by a teacher 
of a disciple, and used to suggest that the disciple, in imitating the 
teacher, was regarded as the spiritual offspring of the exemplar.*^' Given 
this contrast, the plea of Perpetua's father, *A'ave mercy upon me, your 
father, if I deserve to be called your father'^* was rather ironic. From 
Perpetua's point of view, he was not her true father. For he was not tru- 
ly caring for her, in seeking to dissuade her from her true vocation. In 
contrast, her true hope lay in her heavenly father. 

Whilst however Perpetua's hope lay beyond the natural order, in a 
deity who existed absolutely apart from any notion of space and time, 
faithfulness to that ever faithful deity was to be expressed in the here 
and now. There is at times, it is true, an *otherworldly' feel about this 
response of faithfulness to the deity: Perpetua's father appealed to her, 
requesting the respect due to her family, which not to show, he thought, 
would have amounted to individualistic arrogance. His daughter, how- 
ever, could only commit herself unreservedly to God's saving will.*^* In 
a vision she realised that a passion would be hers: and henceforth she 
no longer held any hope in this life. When condemned, she with her 
companions returned to prison in 'high spirits'.^* Within the arena of 
her death, she viewed the contest not so much in realistic as in 
theological terms, the persecutors being the embodiment of evil, which 
she was to resist on behalf of, and in the strength of God.^? For her, 
the contest was ultimately that in which rationality overcame irrationali- 
ty, truth defeated falsehood, and God triumphed over the Devil. To that 
end, she even helped the gladiator who was to finish her, by helping to 
direct his sword to her throat. There is this emphasis upon the world as 
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a realm of darkness, whence man hoped to be extracted by a divine 
saviour and to be attached to God, the very antithesis to the world, an 
emphasis not unusual within a persecuted church.?^? Yet there is no 
radical dualism within Perpetua's thought.?' For such a radical dualism 
would have broken the link between God and the world, severing from 
it the ultimate divine responsibility and power implied in Perpetua's 
conviction that *all will happen ... as God wills'. Such a radical dualism 
would also have failed to do justice to the moral earnestness which 
Perpetua shewed, and which her example was to call forth from other 
members of the church. Secure salvation did lie, for Perpetua, beyond 
this transient world. Yet in this life the moral struggle that led to that 
salvation was genuine and serious; and God in Christ was involved in 
it. For the crucified One called the Christian to take up his cross within 
this world of trials and tribulations.?? These trials and tribulations in- 
deed were themselves the means of progress and purification.?? In short, 
the sphere of morality was deemed to be not outside God's concern;?* 
rather it was that in which those who had attached themselves to the 
God who was beyond struggled. Thus there was no separation of ethics 
and spirituality. Indeed, it is noteworthy that that for which Perpetua 
prayed at her baptism was sufferentia carnis, ? namely the obedient ac- 
ceptance of God's will in response to the challenge of these very worldly 
trials, and not mere passivity or bland resignation in the face of these 
events. 

It seems therefore that for Perpetua the ultimately important human 
experience was not simply an escape from this world to the transcen- 
dent. There is indeed in the Passio the language of *flight'; yet there is 
also that which affirms history; and with it there is the concept of 
human change and human growth as theologically significant. In short, 
Perpetua's life was lived in sharp contradistinction to the life of this 
*world'; it was lived in doing ordinary things, but in a spiritual way, the 
entirety of human experience thus being transformed through being 
viewed from the perspective of the divine. Trials, whilst being recognis- 
ed as trials, become a means of witness and inner growth; the prison 
where Perpetua was held, though a prison, becomes for her a 
praetorium; and the day of her death becomes the day of her victory. 

It seems therefore that God informed the created order, the whole 
world being the possible theatre for God's creative work. That therefore 
meant that the divine will, through obedient acceptance of which hope 
was to be realised, was mediated through both *positive' and 'negative' 
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events. It was mediated through the saints, both present and departed: 
thus deacons visited and encouraged Perpetua in prison;?$ her brother 
recognised Perpetua as being in magna dignatione;? and she was sup- 
ported by the blessed dead.?* Not surprisingly for a Passio which seems 
to reflect a proto-Montanist theology, that will was mediated also 
through charismata and visions.?? Perpetua did, however, also see the 
will of God mediated though 'negative' events. Indeed, these 'negative' 
events, such as suffering and death, played a substantial role not only 
in the removing of that self reliance which was but the antithesis to that 
life of dependent obedience in all things upon God, but also in the pro- 
voking that commitment which manifested itself in the single fact of 
Christlike humility and self emptying. Through careful discipline trials 
therefore became a means of strengthening and furthering Christian 
liveliness.*' The testing, for example, of Perpetua, privately before her 
father and publically before Hilarianus, effected the strengthening of 
her faith by encouraging it to be articulated. The questioning of her at- 
titude to her family established her loyalty to the Creator Father as 
being greater than that to her human family, the latter being contingent, 
and therefore necessarily giving place to God when a clash of interests 
occurred.? Her being in prison was recognised as her being in a 
praetorium, the place where judgement would be executed,9? both in the 
people judging Perpetua, and through her him for whom she stood, and 
in God, through Perpetua's witness, judging them. Her condemnation 
to death was a cause for celebration.$* For therein she was enabled to 
share in Christ's passion. Death was the last major 'negative' factor 
which challenged Perpetua. It was not an occasion which was to be ac- 
cepted in a neutral, nor even in a negative and fearful manner, but was 
to be embraced as challenging, and as a means both of witness to God 
and of growth in the Christian passion. Certainly there is the statement 
of Perpetua, following the vision by which she realised that she was to 
die, that, '/Perpetua and her brother] realised that [they] would suffer 
and...began no longer to hold hope in this life.'55 

This is not to suggest, however, that Perpetua then began to entertain 
an unswerving otherworldliness. Rather it is her recognition, in the light 
of that vision, which was indeed the answer to her prayer as to whether 
she would be condemned or freed, that she would not be released from 
prison. Having recognised that fact, she decided to use to its full the 
death which was to come her way. Consequently, she rejoiced at her 
condemnation. For, for her, Christian experience and life was not 
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simply retrospective, resting only upon past achievements of visions, 
understanding or knowledge, but was necessarily orientated towards the 
future. Yet it was orientated towards no abstract goal or hope. For the 
*future' had already been realised. What the Christian moved towards 
was the pattern of a human life already lived.5* *To be truly human', 
*to be truly Perpetua' was therefore to be conformed to the Christ, and 
ultimately to the Christ crucified. For that Christ upon the cross 
manifested that self negating death, in obedience to the divine will, and 
so represented the climax and the end of the more mundane process of 
the daily losing of the self in the deity. For Perpetua, therefore, to be 
condemned to death for her allegiance to God was the ultimate attaining 
to Christlikeness; and therein lay a true ground for hope and for 
celebration. | 

Not surprisingly therefore there is no morbid nor pathological at- 
titude in Perpetua's approach to death. The fleshly life was not seen as 
a burden to be borne, nor a prison whence to escape. It was simply that 
to be perfected in grace, even in death. Nor did death carry a threat. For 
it was not that which effected separation from God but that which ef- 
fected the transition to that existence where God alone was the ultimate 
horizon. Indeed, such a relinquishing of the fear that death was the final 
horizon in human life, and such an assumption of hope in God alone, 
is clearly manifest in Perpetua's first vision of her trials;9? therein a 
dragon tried to terrify her from stepping out upon the path to God. She 
however would not be terrified. Rather, claiming the name of Jesus 
Christ, she rendered the once terrifying dragon terrified; and, using it 
as her first step, she trod upon its head, and began her pilgrimage to 
God. 

Central to this inner discipline is Perpetua's desire to fulfil the 
church's sacramental motifs. These baptismal and eucharistic motifs 
appear mainly in the descriptions of her visions. The first vision is that 
which takes its form from that of Jacob in Genesis 28."? The very 
form of the vision is baptismal: even as baptism entails the passage from 
death to self to life in God, so the ascending of the ladder involves the 
movement from man to God. The detail of the vision continues this 
theme: the dragon which tried to prevent any godward movement 
echoes the devil and all his pomp, renounced thrice in the baptismal 
rite.^' The same dragon was renounced in nomine Jesu Christi. Having 
thus overcome the dragon, Perpetua was then greeted by a grey haired 
man in shepherd's garb,"? who said, bene venisti, xéxvov. Common as the 
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idea of the followers of Christ being xéxva of God is,?* it yet recalls Ter- 
tullian's description of baptism in De corona 3.3: having been baptised, 
*'then, when we are taken up (sc. as new born children), we taste first 
of all a mixture of milk and honey.' Nor then is it inappropriate that 
in this vision Perpetua was called over by the grey haired old man and 
given 'as it were, a mouthful of the milk that he was drawing? 

Here, however, motifs from the baptismal rite and from the eucharist 
combine. For Perpetua took the milk into her cupped hands and con- 
sumed it. Those around her then said *Amen', at which she awoke from 
her vision, *with the taste of something sweet still in her mouth'. 

Tertullian does, as we have noted, refer to the consumption of both 
milk and honey as part of the baptismal rite. He does however also 
refer in the same passage to the drinking of milk and honey within the 
context of the eucharist."" In her second vision Perpetua was led by the 
deacon Pomponius to an amphitheatre, where she triumphed over the 
devil, pictured this time as an Egyptian. Before the contest, the *all in' 
contest in boxing and wrestling of the zxayxoá&vwov,"* Perpetua, who was 
stripped of all her clothing, and who had suddenly become a man,"? was 
'rubbed down with oil, as they are wont to do before a contest 

The motif of being rubbed down with oil obviously has as its first point 
of reference, as Robert rightly stresses,*' athletic contests. However 
there may also be reference to the practice of the anointing of the newly 
baptised,"* in preparation for the &ycov of the Christian life. Following 
the contest, in which Perpetua was victorious, she was greeted by her 
trainer with words and gestures which recall the eucharistic pax: he 
kissed her and said..... filia, pax tecum" ^? 

Similar baptismal and eucharistic motifs are present in the general 
relating of the Passio. In place of the customary banquet on the day 
before their death, Perpetua and her companions celebrated an agape; 
Felicitas understood her forthcoming death to be her second baptism; 
and Perpetua and her companions *'kissing one another...sealed their 
martyrdom with the ritual kiss of peace .** 

Thereby, therefore, Perpetua was identified in this her second bap- 
tism with the crucified and glorified Christ. Yet that identification was 
not a thing 'facquired' , but that which resulted from allowing the totally 
demanding and transforming deity to have sway in all. The suffering 
and the insecurity presented through the persecutions provided the 
occasion for Perpetua to follow that which Christ had done at the time 
of his trial in throwing her whole dependence upon God alone. For then 
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all else was insecure. Yet, again, it was through the grace of God that 
she was able to do so. For she could do so through her sense of being 
reconciled and accepted and held, however precariously, in the grace of 
God: being the matrona Christi ..... Dei delicata,*? her value and status 
were secure, her need for that self assertive struggle which sought to 
establish a place for itself was recognised as empty, and her vocation to 
live the life of sacrifice to God was made possible. 


The Passio Perpetua reflects that Christlike attitude of self-discipline 
which can render a life characterised by severe conflict and tragedy a 
revelation, not of hopelessness, nor of optimism despite the tragedy,*$ 
but of an hope which is to be uncovered iz tragedy, and to be realised 
de profundis.*' That hope had realised itself in the obedient self sacrifice 
of the Christ, and repeatedly realised itself, both individually and cor- 
porately, in the transfiguration of mankind into the image and likeness 
of that same servant, obedient unto death.** Perpetua, the martyr, 
became an a/ter Christus, the Man who, for Perpetua, exemplified 
above all men the turning from evil, encapsulated for her in the offering 
of sacrifices for the emperor, and the turning to the One True God, the 
Creator Father, in whom all truly lived and moved and had their being. 


NOTES 
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were brought, on dying, into the presence of God. Having greeted God and the elders who 
stood around God with the kiss of peace, they were invited to go and play (Passio 
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God, and which the Christian is to climb with care. 
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$6 ibid. 4.10.4-5. 
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^ See Tertullian, De corona 3; De spectaculis 4. Apostolic Traditions 21.9. Compare 
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Jesus Christ" Apostolic Traditions 21.19. 
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^ Compare John 1.12. 
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?^ Robert, op. cit., 255. 
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reference to Pythagoreanism (compare Urbanilla on the third century sepulchral mosaic 
from Lambiridi in Numidia in J. Carcopino. Aspects mystiques de la Rome paienne (Paris 
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at the end of the world (Logion 23); Logion 112 also has Jesus stating that 'every woman 
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des spéculations gnostiques sur les sexes' (Robert, op. cit., 255). Whatever, however, the 
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* Passio 10.7.4ff. 
*!! Robert, op. cit., 255-56. 
3 Compare Tertullian, De baptismo 7; De corona 3. 
? Passio 10.13.30ff. 
** — ibid. 21.7.10. 
55 ibid. 18.2.2. Compare ibid. 21.11.18ff; 3.2.16; 4.6.24. 
35$ See J. MacQuarrie, The humility of God (London 1978) 13. 
* Compare Felicitas! understanding of her coming passion: illic autem alius [sc. 
Christus] erit in me qui patietur pro me, quia et ego pro illo passura sum. Passio 15.6.31f. 
* See Passio 1.6.25ff: both the witnesses to the martyrdoms and the martyrs themselves 
celebrate a glorious communion with their Lord Christ Jesus. The Christological emphasis 
is stressed here in the reference to the *Father' of 1 John 1.3 having been omitted. 
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In his Apology against Rufinus, Jerome criticized Rufinus' transla- 
tion of Origen's On First Principles: **...however much you may change 
them, however much you may correct them, you will not credibly dem- 
onstrate them to be catholic. If the error existed only in the words or 
in some few passages, what is bad might be cut out and replaced with 
what is good. When, however, the whole argument [of the Peri Archon] 
is alike and rests on a single point, namely, that the whole universe of 
rational creatures who fell by their own will will hereafter return to a 
condition of unity, and that again from this starting point other falls 
will occur, what can you emend, except you change the entire book?""' 

Jerome here claims that Origen's cosmological monism, his view that 
all rational beings at the beginning were and at the end will be in a con- 
dition of unity, is the central error from which his others derive. 
Although here, in 402, Jerome rages against Origen's cosmological 
scheme, just six years before, in 396, he had claimed that Origen's 
mistakes on the condition of souls and the future repentance of the devil 
were not as serious as his erroneous view that the seraphim described 
in Isaiah 6 were the Son and the Holy Spirit.? But if we move back still 
further to Jerome's Commentary on Ephesians, composed in the late 
380's, we would be hard-pressed to decide if he considered Origen's 
views mistaken at all, so weakly does he dissociate himself from them. 

Why, we must ask, did Jerome move progressively away from 
Origen's teaching on the apokatastasis,? *'the restitution of all things" 
mentioned in Acts 3:21? The most obvious answer is that after 393, the 
date of the Origenist controversy's eruption in Palestine, he wished to 
extricate himself from any connection with Origen's theology. This was 
a difficult task, since he had earlier mined Origen's exegetical works to 
compose his own Scriptural commentaries. But since obvious answers 
rarely capture the whole truth, a second, more properly theological, 
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reason can be posited for Jerome's rejection of the apokatastasis: it did 
not allow sufficient room for a differentiation of heavenly rewards 
based on ascetic renunciation. Although Jerome confessed the ultimate 
forgivability of all sins, a confession that might have pushed him to af- 
firm a universal restitution to goodness, he was more strongly commit- 
ted to a hierarchy in the hereafter based on degrees of ascetic rigor. That 
commitment, although present in his early writings, was undoubtedly 
heightened in the controversy with Jovinian, which fell midway between 
Jerome's writing of the Commentary on Ephesians and his self-defense 
against charges of Origenism in the Apology against Rufinus. 

Two brief citations from Jerome's anti-Origenist writings will here 
suffice to illustrate the point. In his Apology against Rufinus, dating to 
401-402, Jerome strenuously objects to Origen's teaching on *''the 
restitution of all things"', in which the devil, Jews, and heathens will be 
saved and a new world will begin, but from which there could also be 
a new ''fall". If such were the case, Jerome posits, **we would have to 
fear lest those of us who are now men would afterwards be born as 
women, and she who is today a virgin might by chance be a prostitute. 
These things I point out as heresies in the books of Origen''.* And in 
Epistle 84, composed two years earlier, Jerome denounces *'the restitu- 
tion of all things'' because the concept implies that **it will be the same 
for Gabriel as for the devil, for Paul as for Caiaphas, for virgins as for 
whores''.? 

This essay will argue that the Commentary on Ephesians was central 
to the altercation between Rufinus and Jerome, and will suggest how 
Jerome's commitment to ascetic ideals worked against his more-than- 
passing interest in Origen's teaching on the apokatastasis. 

Jerome, in his dispute with Rufinus, may have been his own worst 
enemy: it was he, not his adversaries, who insisted that his orthodoxy 
was proved by his treatment of Origen's views in his Commentaries on 
Ephesians and Ecclesiastes. In letters dated to 3965 and to 400," Jerome 
urges his audience to seek out these Commentaries in order to judge his 
orthodoxy for themselves. Unfortunately for Jerome, Rufinus did just 
that.* His response was the Apology against Jerome, in which Rufinus 
argues that the Ephesians Commentary reveals Jerome to be a 
bedfellow, not an opponent, of Origen. Defenders of Jerome such as 
J. Brochet, call Rufinus' accusations ''artifices"', and claim that, at the 
worst, Jerome was guilty only of a '*'lack of clarity of expression" '.? Fer- 
dinand Cavallera, however, following the suggestion of Tillemont,'? ex- 
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presses greater doubt: an Origenist influence is present in the Ephesians 
Commentary and Jerome's later attempt in his Apology to explain his 
way out of Rufinus' charges is not very satisfactory.'' Cavallera is closer 
to the truth than Brochet, although Jerome was surely not as thorough- 
going an Origenist even in the 380's as Rufinus suggests. To the Ephe- 
sians Commentary we must now turn. 

Only in the prologue to the Commentary, not in the body of the 
work, does Jerome inform his readers that he has borrowed from 
Origen's three volumes on Ephesians as well as from commentaries by 
Apollinaris and Didymus. Although Jerome claims that he has added 
and subtracted from these works, he asks the *'attentive reader to note 
at the outset that his Commentary comes partly from Origen, 
Apollinaris, and Didymus, and partly from himself." However, 
nowhere in the three-book Commentary does Jerome explicitly identify 
any opinion as Origen's, and in only two places does he dissent from 
the Origenist view he presents.'? Jerome's practice prompted Rufinus' 
complaint that Jerome constantly cited an **other" commentator with- 
out either identifying the unnamed interpreter as Origen or dissociating 
himself from the interpretation presented. Rufinus thus faults Jerome 
for allowing readers to assume that the Origenist interpretation is accep- 
table.'* In his Apology against Jerome, Rufinus selects fifteen passages 
from the Ephesians Commentary for attack; Jerome in his Apology 
against Rufinus responds to six of them.'^ By my count, however, there 
are about twenty-one passages in the Ephesians Commentary in which 
Jerome cites an interpretation that can reasonably be considered 
Origen's.'* Thus neither does Rufinus attack nor Jerome defend all the 
passages in the Commentary that might require explication. 

The first point of Rufinus! bombardment concerns the status of the 
bodily creation in general and the resurrection body in particular. In 
Epistle 84 to his friends Pammachius and Oceanus, Jerome had mocked 
female Origenists who, fingering their breasts, arms, and legs, had 
asked, ''What good will the resurrection be if these frail bodies are to 
rise again? Are we not to have the bodies of angels?"''" Rufinus, whose 
Apology against Jerome was prompted by this letter, advises Jerome 
not to mock the '*poor women". Is he ignorant of Paul's words in I 
Corinthians 15 on the changed bodies we will have at the resurrection? 
Is Jerome's insistence upon otherwordly corporeality borrowed from 
the Jews? Does he wish our corruptible members, our appetites and 
lusts to be present hereafter,'* spurring us on to unlawful as well as 
legitimate sexual intercourse? '? 
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Rufinus moves quickly to the accusation: it was Jerome himself, in 
his Ephesians Commentary, who prompted the women to these views.?^ 
. To prove his case, Rufinus cites Jerome's comments on Ephesians 5:28 
(the comparison of husbands and wives to Christ and the Church) in 
which Jerome posits that wives will be turned into men and bodies into 
spirits, so that no difference of sex will remain in the resurrection.?' In 
response, Rufinus suggests that Jerome ponder his fate if those **poor 
women"! arrive at the Judgment Seat carrying copies of Jerome's Corn- 
mentary on Ephesians to support their beliefs—then we will see who is 
subject to judgment'!? 

Rufinus' amusing treatment of the ladies! predicament illustrates the 
larger problem: Jerome's Commentary seems to support the Origenist 
view of the original bodiless condition of souls and the shedding of 
bodies at the world's consummation. Rufinus singles out a number of 
such passages for attack. For example, he notes that Jerome does not 
dissociate himself from the view of an anonymous commentator 
(Origen) who holds that souls were cast down from heaven, but still 
have an apprehension of their former life.?? A second suspicious point: 
in explaining the phrase ''children of wrath"' in Ephesians 2:3, Jerome 
cites an interpreter who posits that souls pre-existed and received bodies 
(the **wrath"") only later; Rufinus is surprised that Jerome expresses no 
disapproval of this opinion.?^ In a third passage, commentators are 
cited who think that the *'chains"' in which the author of Ephesians 
finds himself mean the body.?* Moreover, Jerome quotes someone who 
thinks that holy saints are sent to earth to recall fallen souls to their 
original state. Does Jerome agree with that view or not? The question 
is tricky, because the original propounder of the view, according to 
Jerome's Commentary, formulated it in order to uphold God's justice, 
and surely Jerome does not want to stand against God's justice!" 
Rufinus faults Jerome for expressing no disapproval at the notion of the 
souls! preexistence.?' In a last passage cited by Rufinus on this point, 
Jerome in commenting upon Ephesians 2:15 (''a new man will be made 
out of two") states that the *'two" are the angelic and the human 
natures and the **new man"! indicates that humans will later receive 
angelic natures. Rufinus asks, are we to think that this opinion is 
Jerome's own??* Although now, in the midst of controversy, Jerome 
condemns Origen and laughs at the **poor ladies"', he himself wrote in 
his Ephesians Commentary that men's bodies are turned into spirits and 
wives into men, and that souls pre-existed before they fell into bodies.?? 
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Moreover, in his Apology Rufinus charges Jerome with earlier cham- 
pioning the notion of the apokatastasis, the restoration of all things, in- 
cluding the devil, despite Jerome's present condemnation of the 
doctrine. Rufinus argues that although Jerome now dissociates 
himself from the notion that sinners, unbelievers, and the devil will 
ultimately be pardoned,?' his Ephesians Commentary speaks otherwise. 
For example, the Commentary holds that we will sit with Christ above 
the principalities and powers, identified with the rebellious angels and 
the devil, thus implying that the devil will return to heaven. Jerome does 
not ascribe this opinion to an '*other'' but writes as if it were his own.?? 
Likewise, Jerome interprets Ephesians 4:4 (the **one hope of your call- 
ing'') to mean the restoration at the end of all things to their primitive 
condition, the fulfillment of Jesus! prayer *'that they may all be one" 
(John 17:21). And in commenting on Ephesians 4:16 (that in the end, 
the whole body will be brought into one), Jerome cites one inter- 
pretation that *'the apostate angel will begin to be that which he was 
originally made''. Because Jerome does not ascribe the opinion to 
anybody else, says Rufinus, may we not infer that it is his own??* Last, 
when Jerome comments on those who had *''first hoped in Christ" 
(Ephesians 1:12), he distinguishes between that group, the ''fore- 
hopers"', and another which includes the devil and his angels, who will 
of necessity come to believe later when Christ returns in his majesty. 
Does Jerome think the devil, too, will be rewarded?*^ 

Rufinus is accurate in his citations from Jerome's Ephesians Com- 
mentary. He correctly states that Jerome does not dissociate himself 
from the Origenist theory of the casting down of souls, or that holy 
souls are sent to earth to instruct fallen ones so that they may return to 
their place of origin.?$ Jerome does not challenge the opinion of an 
anonymous commentator who holds that the divergent conditions of 
human life result from the pre-existent merit or lack of merit of the 
souls.?? When he comments on the knowledge we desire to have of God 
(Ephesians 1:17), Jerome notes that *(some say'' the word epignosis 
here used indicates the previous knowledge of God souls had, lost when 
they were cast down into bodies, and afterwards will *tremember,"' as 
Psalm 22:27 states, ''AlIl the ends of the earth shall remember 
(reminiscentur) and turn to the Lord". Why, asks Rufinus, does Jerome 
not divorce himself from this interpretation??* In addition, Rufinus 
notes that Jerome commenting on Ephesians 1:21, writes that in the age 
to come, there will be increases and decreases, ascents and descents, 
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among the principalities and powers??—a view set forth by Origen.*? 
Jerome also implies in his Commentary that our struggle does not end 
with death, but will continue into the next world,*' a view well in accord 
with Origen's notion of future ascents and descents in the next life.*? In 
all these ways, Rufinus correctly claims that Jerome appears to sanction 
Origenist doctrine. 

Yet within Jerome's Commentary itself we can note several ways in 
which Jerome dissociates himself from Origenism. First, in two 
passages (but only two), Jerome explicitly condemns an Origenistic 
opinion, although he does not mention Origen by name. Thus he labels 
*heresy" the view that in the end, all will be in ozie condition, the 
angelic.? Likewise, he rejects as unbiblical the opinion (surely Origen's) 
that there is no future external punishment for sins, but only mental tor- 
ment. A second way in which Jerome dissociates himself from 
Origenism lies in his failure to press an Origenistic interpretation on 
several passages that lend themselves to it. For example, when citing Job 
15:14-15 (not even the stars are clean in God's sight), Jerome comments 
only that the Savior's Cross cleanses things in heaven as well as 
earth*—but does not cite Origen's notion that souls fell into celestial 
bodies as well as terrestial,* or expound his teaching that Christ will 
come to save angels and demons.^' Likewise, commenting on Ephesians 
6:9 (that there is **no partiality in God"', a favorite Origenist theme),*? 
Jerome skirts the cosmological explication we would expect from an 
Origenist (that the souls were created alike but fell into diversity through 
their choices) and adopts a moral one: God judges the wills and acts of 
humans, and prefers the better to the worse.*?? Such examples suggest 
that Jerome was not as resolute an Origenist as Rufinus implied. 

Moreover, there is a third way in which, even within the Ephesian 
Commentary, Jerome pulls back from Origen's scheme: he moves away 
from cosmological/ontological toward moral exegesis. For example, 
commenting upon Ephesians 1:4 (that we were chosen to be **holy and 
blameless"), Jerome cites an interpretation pertaining to the pre- 
existence of souls and the casting down of good souls to earth for the 
purpose of instructing sinful ones. Although Jerome does not explicitly 
reject the Origenist interpretation, he adds a note which shifts the direc- 
tion of his readers! thoughts: the verse does not mean that some were 
chosen before the foundation of the world since (cum) they were holy; 
rather, they were chosen in order that (ut) they might be so. Thus the 
holiness does not belong to a previous state, but refers to the earthly 
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deeds and virtues through which we become holy.?^? In other words, in 
Jerome's hands the verse provides moral exhortation, not cosmological 
speculation. 

Other examples also suggest Jerome's preference for moral inter- 
pretation. Thus although Jerome does not explicitly refute the opinion 
that the Apostle's *'chains" mean ''the body"',?' he identifles the 
**chains'' with our sins, which are dissolved with Christ's coming,?? and 
adds that even in our *'chains"', we who have conversation with God in 
heaven are as if we had them not.? 

Moreover, although Jerome indeed wrote that Ephesians 5:22-25 
might mean that men will be turned into spirits and wives into men (the 
first point of Rufinus' attack),?* his dominant interpretation is simple 
and moral: God (if not the heretics) allows the **holy bond"! of marriage 
but condemns *''serving bodily passions''.?? Jerome urges his readers to 
let their souls cherish their *'flesh"' and educate it through discipline so 
that it may eventually become *'incorrupt"'. If in heaven there is to be 
**tno male and female'' (Galatians 3:28), we should begin to live the sex- 
less life here and now by cultivating chastity.^* Here moral exhortation 
once more supplants Origenistic speculation. 

A fourth way indicative of how Jerome's Ephesians Commentary 
moves away from Origenist interpretation—and a way central to our 
argument—is this: Jerome hints that the ''oneness" of the future 
restoration or the heavenly afterlife will leave room for gradation on the 
basis of moral rank. Thus although the devil and his angels will be part 
of Christ's future reign, they will not receive ''the praise of his glory"', 
for they followed God only out of necessity, not voluntarily, and 
Jerome insists that **for diversity of hopes, diverse rewards will be re- 
ceived"' .?? His concern for hierarchy in heaven is further revealed in his 
statement that the *frules, authorities, powers, and dominions"' will be 
ranked in the future life just as officers within a government: surely 
God, the King of kings, will not be satisfied with a single order of ser- 
vants when mere human kings are not?*? 

The problem of unity and diversity in heaven is again broached by 
Jerome in his comments on Ephesians 4:4 (the injunction to be of one 
body and one spirit corresponding to *'the one hope of your calling"). 
Jerome poses a question to the text: How can there be only **one hope 
of your calling" when John 14:2 states that in the Father's house there 
are many mansions? He answers: The Kingdom of Heaven in general 
is the **one hope of your calling"', but within the one house there are 
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many mansions. Jerome then notes the theory of the future restoration 
of all things to their primitive condition, when we shall all become one 
in the Father and the Son, as John 17:21 states.? Here, the 
apokatastasis and gradation of rank are held in concert. 

The **many mansions'" were apparently needed to house not just 
those of saintly character, but also various grades of repentant sinners. 
Although Ephesians 5:4 counsels against ''filthiness, silly talk, and 
levity"', Jerome argues that the Apostle does not believe that these sins, 
not even turpitudo, will exclude us from the heavenly halls. Just as the 
stars differ in glory (I Corinthians 15:41), so heaven is roomy enough 
to include those whose former holiness was questionable." The church 
**without spot or wrinkle"" (Ephesians 5:27) is not the church we now 
know, but the future church which has been cleansed.5' Gradations 
within heaven will accommodate those who are nonetheless sometimes 
overcome by fleshly passion, even though they are willing to endure ex- 
ile, martyrdom, and poverty for the Lord's sake. The Apostle did not 
curse these people, Jerome adds, because the grace of Christ is with 
those who love him, despite their present ''corruptible members"'.9 
Thus even within the Ephesians Commentary, Jerome does not interpret 
the theme of future **oneness"' so as to preclude a gradation in ranks. 
Penitent sinners will be accepted along with the more holy, but will be 
ranked differently within the one heavenly hall. These, then, are some 
of the ways in which within the Ephesians Commentary of the late 380's 
Jerome pulls back from a thorough-going Origenism. 

By the time Jerome composed his Apology in 401-402, he had pulled 
back a good deal more. From this later vantage point, he argues that 
he made his method of citation sufficiently clear in the prologue to his 
Ephesians Commentary and is irritated by Rufinus! charges.5' Doesn't 
Rufinus realize that the rules for commentary-writing dictate that the 
author list various opinions and let the reader judge which is best and 
which is **spurious coin''?5* Jerome cannot resist a slur: given Rufinus' 
apparently deficient education, he should rather start back with a gram- 
mar master than attempt to criticize the style of commentaries!*? 
Jerome, from his viewpoint in 401-402, insists that he a/ways rejected 
the pre-existence of souls,$$ the restoration of the devil," and the casting 
off of our bodily nature and sexual difference.5* He concedes that in his 
Ephesians Commentary he could have labelled the erroneous opinions 
more explicitly; nonetheless, Rufinus cannot fault him for heresy, only 
for carelessness.$? 
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Yet we can readily note that Jerome does not forthrightly refute 
Rufinus! charge that Jerome had not, in the Commentary, censured 
Origen's opinions. To be sure, Jerome did not actually have Rufinus' 
Apology against Jerome in hand until he wrote Book 3 of his Apology;"? 
he had only heard reports of the work and had been informed by his 
brother Paulinianus, recently returned from Rome to Bethlehem, of cer- 
tain passages under attack."' But even in Book 3, Jerome simply sfates 
that he does not hold the opinions of the commentators he cited, he does 
not argue the case. Besides, he notes, the commentators contradict each 
other; is Jerome then guilty of contradiction? He says he will return to 
the question later, but he never does."? 

Instead of convincingly refuting Rufinus! charges, Jerome suggests in 
the Apology that he and Rufinus should lay their quarrel to rest. If 
Rufinus will forgive Jerome's praise of Origen's exegetical work in his 
youth, Jerome will forgive Rufinus for writing his Apology when his 
hair had grayed!"? Jerome thus echoes the plea he made to Rufinus a 
few years earlier in Epistle 84: **When I went astray, you followed me; 
now follow me again when I have recovered the way. We wandered in 
our youth; let us reform our ways now that we have grown old. Let us 
join our tears and our groans; let us weep together and return to the 
Lord our Maker.''"* 

Although these outpourings can be understood as the peace offering 
of a forgiving heart, they can also be taken as a confession that Rufinus' 
accusations were in part accurate."? By 401-402, Jerome wants ardently 
to divorce himself from any association with Origenism. Thus when he 
returns to the passages in his Ephesians Commentary that Rufinus at- 
tacked, he attempts to give them a non-Origenistic interpretation. He 
accomplishes this in two ways: he stresses, on the one hand, his moral 
exegesis of the passages, and on the other, his refutation of a simple 
oneness not admitting of gradation in the afterlife. 

Explaining his comments on Ephesians 5:28-29 (the men becoming 
spirits and the wives men), Jerome holds that he never intended to posit 
the loss of sexual difference in the next life; he only wished to stress that 
we will then cast off our lust and cease our participation in sexual inter- 
course. Indeed, even now, those who live in chastity are like the angels, 
sexless.'* Jerome does not, however, apologize for his earlier reference 
to the soul as bound to the ''body of death"', for the phrase is Paul's 
(Romans 7:24), and, in any case, our bodies are subject not just to death 
and to disease, but also to vice."' 
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A second line of argument by which Jerome in 401-402 attempts to 
prove the orthodoxy of his Ephesians Commentary emphasizes hierar- 
chy and gradation in the afterlife. Thus Jerome claims that the heavenly 
powers which will ascend and descend"? should not be interpreted (with 
Origen) to mean that angels will be turned into demons or men, or vice 
versa; rather, the verse indicates that there are different degrees of 
eminence among the angels, comparable to different ranks within the 
priesthood.? His comments on Ephesians 4:16 (that the whole body 
being knit together) should not have been taken in Origen's sense that 
all will be of one rank, or that humans will be turned into angels, but 
that each being '*will be perfected according to his own measure and of- 
fice'' —yet even here, in defending himself, Jerome does not hesitate to 
cite his earlier words that the apostate angel shall again be what he was 
at creation.*?? 

The fact that Jerome includes the Origenist theme of the devil's 
restoration when presenting his own defense against the charge of 
Origenism might strike us as peculiar, even incriminating. Yet in his 
comment are contained two of his strongly-held views: that all sin is 
ultimately forgivable for the repentant, and that there will be a ranking 
in heaven. The first opinion, it appears, pushed Jerome to toy with the 
idea of the apokatastasis; the second, born largely of his ascetic commit- 
ment, served as a restraining factor against the straightforward adop- 
tion of that theory. 

Thus it is of interest that Jerome concludes Book I of his Apology 
with a report that a partisan of Rufinus named Chrysogonus had 
faulted Jerome for holding (in Epistle 69) that sins were so completely 
washed away in baptism that even a twice-married man was fit to be a 
bishop (the man in question had not been baptized until after his first 
wife's death, and then had remarried). In a brief but pointed comment, 
Jerome states his faith: *'that the old Adam dies completely in the laver 
of baptism and a new man rises then with Christ''.?' Recalling the power 
of God's forgiveness seems to have silenced the usual rancor of 
Jerome's pen. 

Indeed, it will surprise those well-versed in Jerome's venomous 
diatribes against his opponents to note how few people he actually con- 
signs to hell. Only one particular individual is so doomed: the pagan 
consul-elect, Praetextatus, who died in 384. Depicting him in Tartarus, 
Jerome compares him to Dives in the parable; despite his fame and 
worldly glory, he is now in *'foulest darkness'', not in the heavenly halls 
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imagined by his wife Paulina.*? Certain classes of people also await an 
unpleasant fate in the afterlife: fallen virgins,? those who try to hinder 
the ascetic resolution of Christians,?^ and harlots.*? Jerome imagines 
ascetics in heavenly bliss looking down on such offenders in hell.?$ 
Against enemies like Vigilantius or against fallen monks, Jerome can 
cite Scriptural verses about unfruitful trees being cast into fires?" or the 
flamy end that plants bearing thorns and brambles will meet,?* but it 
remains unclear how literally his metaphors are to be taken. Toward the 
end of his life, Jerome even allowed that salvation might be granted to 
repentant heretics, in this case, Pelagians.*? 

Against the paucity of Jerome's references to the damned, there are 
numerous passages which sound the opposite theme: it is never too late 
to be saved. The dying robber on the cross (Luke 23:43) becomes 
Jerome's star example,?? but he also reminds readers of Peter's assured 
salvation, despite his threefold denial of Christ.?! Sects like the Mon- 
tanists who disallow people's repentance are strongly faulted.?? As 
Jerome puts it, the flaming sword and the cherubim stationed at the 
gates of Paradise to keep sinners out (Genesis 3:24) have been overcome 
by the blood of Christ.?? If there are any whom Christ cannot make 
alive, he has died in vain; God is not to be powerless in anything.?' 
(Here Jerome's optimism is strongly reminiscent of Origen's belief that 
all creatures will ultimately be saved.??) Jerome thus argues that all for- 
nication, impiety, parricide, incest, homosexuality, and extraordinary 
lusts are washed away in the baptism of Christ.?* Referring to the case 
of the twice-married bishop mentioned above, Jerome asks, '*How can 
you say that all sins are drowned in the baptismal laver if a man's wife 
is still to swim on the surface as evidence against him?"'?" Jerome 
assures his readers that even if we have been wounded on our way down 
from Jerusalem, the Good Samaritan will care for us still, for it is never 
too late to repent.?* And of his friend Fabiola who divorced her first 
husband and married again, Jerome writes, */The soul which fell among 
the thieves has been carried home upon the shoulders of Christ. In our 
Father's house are many mansions''.? Here we see the direct link be- 
tween Jerome's belief that all sins can be forgiven, a belief implied in 
the teaching of the apokatastasis, and his confession that there will be 
a graded reward in heaven based largely on one's ascetic fervor or lack 
of it. 

To be sure, Jerome's interest in the heavenly hierarchy was not new 
in the 390's. Even in the mid-380's, he had ranked virgins, widows, and 
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the married in a scheme derived from the parable of the sower: 100fold, 
60fold, 30fold.'?^* Yet it was during his controversy with Jovinian that 
the theme of hierarchy among Christians, and consequently a hierarchy 
of rewards in heaven, became crucial to him. Although Jerome and 
Jovinian agreed that all sins are forgiven in the baptismal laver, Jovi- 
nian opposed the notion of rank among Christians, both here and 
hereafter. ^! 

Thus we find that the letters of Jerome from 393 on (i.e., after the 
controversy with Jovinian) make abundant use of hierarchy imagery. 
Jerome devises endless comparisons: people are likened to vessels of 
gold, silver, wood and earth, as in II Timothy 2:20; to those who build 
with gold, silver and gems, as compared to hay, wood and stubble, as 
in I Corinthians 3:10-12; to the 100fold, 60fold, and 30fold harvests;'?? 
and to the varying lights of the sun, moon, stars, lamps and lanterns. '?? 
Defending the seeming violence of his treatise Against Jovinian, Jerome 
confesses that he cannot bear to believe that there is only one reward 
for hunger and for surfeit, for finery and for filth, for sackcloth and 
for silk.'?* 

The Adversus Jovinianum itself provides the fullest explication of 
these views. Recall Jovinian's position: that all the baptized are of equal 
merit whether they be virgins, widows, or the married, if they are equal 
in other respects; and that there is only one reward in heaven for those 
who keep their baptismal vows.'?* Against Jovinian, Jerome piles up his 
metaphors of gold, silver and hay; of grain, stalk and ears; of 100fold, 
60fold, 30fold harvests.'?$ On Jovinian's premise, says Jerome, 
whoremongers would be equal in heaven to virgins,'"" a view Jerome 
finds shocking despite his continued assertion that the church pardons 
not just fornicators and the incestuous,'?* but penitent whoremongers 
themselves.'?? Pardon, however, does not mean that all will have the 
same reward. Paul's claim that different ''gifts"" will have their dif- 
ferent rewards" (cf. I Corinthians 7:7, 12:4ff.) is applied to the differ- 
ing ascetic statuses of Christians.' Baptism does not wipe out the 
difference between virgins and harlots, despite the Christian belief that 
we all become *&new men"! in baptism.''! Jovinian's opinion should be 
faulted, for on it the telling of an ordinary fib would send one to the 
same **outer darkness"! inhabited by those guilty of parricide.'"? 

Jovinian's view, that there are only two categories, the saved and the 
damned,!'? is assessed by Jerome as more akin to the philosophy of the 
Old Stoics than to that of Christians.''^ Jerome devotes most of Book 
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II of the Adversus Jovinianum to the refutation of this view. Although 
Jovinian quotes Matthew 25 on the twofold division between the sheep 
and the goats,'? Jerome reminds him (and us) that there is a great dif- 
ference between one sheep and another. In fact, Jerome takes gradation 
in the afterlife as a necessary proposition for the defense of God's 
justice, since it would be unfair to assign the same reward for unequal 
merits.''$ The whole truth is not taught by the passage on the sheep and 
the goats, or on that concerning the wise and the foolish virgins.''' 
Other Biblical references need to be recalled. Jerome offers suggestions: 
Jesus' words on the greatest and the least in the Kingdom of Heaven 
(Matthew 20:26-27) or the diverse number of talents that the master 
gave his three servants (Matthew 25:14-30)'!* provide fitting examples 
of gradations among the ranks of Christians. 

Two Biblical passages Jerome uses against Jovinian are particularly 
revealing, since they concern the same issues Jerome faced during the 
Origenist controversy. His interpretation of these passages, contra Jovi- 
nian, solidifies the argument he will use against Origenism a few years 
later. One passage is the parable of the laborers in the vineyard. Jovi- 
nian had noted that all the laborers received the same reward, one 
penny; no differentiation was made, despite the different lengths of 
time they had worked. Jerome interprets the parable differently: the one 
penny means only that the laborers will all arive at one heaven, but the 
emphasis of the parable lies in their varying calls.''? Here Jerome posits 
the theme of one afterlife, but gradation within it, the same view he will 
later press against a simple acceptance of the apokatastasis. 

A second passage that commands our interest is Jerome's interpreta- 
tion of Jacob's vision at Bethel in which the angels ascend and descend 
the ladder. According to Jerome, we are to believe that all the angels 
on the ladder are saved, are among the *'sheep"', yet they are on higher 
and lower rungs. Only those angels who have descended completely off 
the ladder are among the *'goats."" Does Jovinian imagine that angels 
who have so descended will receive their inheritance??? Jerome's ques- 
tion to Jovinian is striking, because it concerns the exact problem 
Jerome will face in the Origenist controversy regarding the restoration 
or the non-restoration of the devil. Jerome, against Jovinian, answers 
**no"': the descended angels will not receive their inheritance—and this 
is the same answer he will give eight or nine years later when defending 
himself against Rufinus! accusations of Origenism. 
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Jerome brings these views concerning the gradation of rewards within 
the one **house"' of heaven to the Origenist controversy, which in its 
Palestinian first act began in the very year he wrote the Against Jovi- 
nian, 393 A.D. Balancing Jerome's confession that God will forgive 
everyone's sins stood his conviction that diverse merits must receive 
diverse rewards. Thus in the Origenist controversy we see Jerome's 
ascetic ideals modifying his interest in the apokatastasis. From the 
Ephesians Commentary, we could not have predicted whether ascetic 
gradation or a universal restoration to one goodness would dominate his 
thought. That a restoration of all beings to a primordial unity is finally 
rejected by Jerome has not a little to do with his struggle against 
Jovinian. 
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*'SUPERSTITIO' IN THE CODEX THEODOSIANUS 
AND THE PERSECUTION OF PAGANS' 


BY 
MICHELE R. SALZMAN 


The term superstitio is of fundamental importance for scholars of 
Roman religion and history, for it addresses a question of vital impor- 
tance to the Roman state: how does the state deal with religious beliefs 
and practices—either Roman or alien—which are not part of the state 
religion and are not easily susceptible to state control? Given its impor- 
tance, the term superstitio has deservedly been the subject of several 
scholarly studies. These studies have, by and large, examined this term 
in the texts from antiquity; but the wide range of its meaning and its 
changing associations in the eight centuries of its usage necessitate that 
we discuss this term as closely as possible within its historical and 
literary context. This is especially true for the subject of this paper, the 
meaning and usage of superstitio in the Codex Theodosianus, for this 
special context has thus far been either overlooked or misunderstood in 
general studies of superstitio. 

In the course of the fourth century, as Christianity gradually replaced 
paganism as the religion of the Roman state, a series of laws were passed 
against paganism, many of which survive in the Codex Theodosianus. 
In these laws, the term superstitio recurs in contexts which have created 
certain problems of interpretation for scholars of late Roman religion 
and history. By focussing on the term superstitio in the Codex, I hope 
to show that superstitio was a basically ambiguous term in these fourth 
century legal codes (reflecting earlier ambiguities in legal and general 
usage) which could have different interpretations in different cir- 
cumstances; it could imply divination (outside the framework of Roman 
religion), magic, excessive religious fear, paganism or Christianity. 
Hence it could be particularly viable as a legal term in areas where chris- 
tians were not yet strong enough to stamp out their pagan opponents. 
Such was the case in Rome in the middle decades of the fourth century. 

Although this paper is in many ways a first step toward better under- 
standing the language and intent of the anti-pagan policy attested in the 
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Codex Theodosianus, it is taken nevertheless in the hope that it will 
make more real the fascinating but all too complex and impersonal pro- 
cess known as the Christianisation of the Roman state; for the complex- 
ities and fluidities of fourth century religion and society are reflected in 
the ambiguities of meaning and usage of superstitio in the Codex. 


1. 'Superstitio' in general Latin usage 


To provide a general historical context for this study, it seems best to 
include a brief discussion of the meaning and usage of the term 
superstitio as attested in Latin literature and law in the period prior to 
the fourth century codes in the Codex Theodosianus. 

The original meaning of superstitio is uncertain. In his pioneering 
study, W. F. Otto argued for an original meaning of superstitio as a sort 
of lifting of the soul out of oneself toward the divine and for associating 
superstitio with the Greek ékstasis.? This etymological definition ap- 
pears in the Oxford Latin Dictionary which notes that the original sense 
of superstitio was '*perhaps a state of religious exaltation''. Recently, 
the view of Linkomies has gained ground. He argued that superstitio 
originally meant *'superiority"', literally to *stand in combat over a pro- 
strate opponent"', the image inherent in its root super-stare. (From this 
meaning it later came to be used for superhuman power, then soothsay- 
ing or divination and even magic force.)? However, this etymology and 
original meaning were rejected by E. Benveniste who, following Cicero, 
argued that superstitio be derived from superstes that is, from one who 
has survived an event and has become a witness.' Benveniste 
hypothesized that superstitio evolved from this original meaning to refer 
to divination, for one can be a witness of things past and future.? 

Whatever its original meaning and etymology, the earliest Latin texts, 
beginning in the 3rd century B.C., indicate that superstitio—or more 
precisely the adjective superstitiosus derived from the noun—vwas used 
to refer to divination, soothsaying and divinatory practices associated 
with religions originating outside Italy. (Divinatory practices and 
divination within the framework of Roman religion are not included in 
this term.)* In the works of Plautus and Ennius, the adjective 
superstitiosus, has the meaning of someone ''who divines hidden 
realities or truths". So Curculio exclaims: superstitiosus hic quidem 
est; vera praedicat." In the Rudens, Palaestra pretends to divine what 
is contained in a closed chest.* In the works of Plautus and Ennius, 
superstitiosus is already used to refer to divination and to the foretelling 
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of future events as opposed to merely being clairvoyant.? Indeed, it was 
the distrust of soothsayers and diviners outside the framework of the 
state religion which, as Benveniste and others have argued, gave rise to 
the pejorative connotation of the term superstitio.'? So when the noun 
superstitio does appear for the first time in the works of Cicero in 
reference to divination, it is tinged with negative associations; and these 
negative associations recur in the writings of other writers, such as Col- 
umella and Pliny the Elder, where superstitio again refers to divination 
or magic.'' It should be emphasized that superstitio, meaning divina- 
tion, is a definition which survives into the empire.'? This meaning 
recurs in legal texts, a point of particular importance for this study 
which shall be discussed below. 

Beginning in the 1st century B.C., superstitio was applied more fre- 
quently to the religious beliefs and cult practices of other peoples and 
cultures, or to non-orthodox Roman practices with more or less 
disparaging associations.'? From this usage superstitio came to mean 
**an excessive fear or awe of the gods"', *'an unreasonable religious 
belief", and can be understood in connection with the Greek term 
deisidaimoníia.'* So Livy, for one, uses superstitio to refer to the Bac- 
chic rites, excessive and irrational, which preceded the Bacchanalian 
decree. Similarly, Pliny refers to Christianity as a pravam supersti- 
tionem et immodicam.'* But superstitio might refer to non-orthodox 
Roman practices as well, as it does in the works of Varro, Cicero, 
Seneca, Livy, and Servius, to name but a few.'" Whether superstitio 
refers to alien or Roman practice, when used to mean excessive fear or 
awe of the gods, it does generally imply more or less disparaging 
associations throughout the 3rd century A.D. 

An important exception to the pejorative association of this term oc- 
curs in the technical legal usage of the term prior to the 4th century A.D. 
In the first legislative text to note superstitio, a rescript of Antoninus 
Pius transmitted by Ulpian, superstitio is used without any pejorative 
implications to refer to one's personal religious beliefs on the basis of 
which one takes an oath.'* Superstitio is again used in this sense and 
without any pejorative connotations in the Digest in reference to the 
honors allowed by the Emperors Severus and Antonius Pius to those 
who follow the Jewish superstition. '? 

However, in two other legal texts, superstitio is associated with 
criminal activity and defined as excessive religious fear or credulity, in 
a sense very similar to deisidaimonía. A rescript of Marcus Aurelius 
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states that a person **who made weak-minded individuals terrified by a 
superstitious fear of a deity was to be punished with deportation"' .?? 
This meaning recurs in another rescript of Ulpian in the Digest.?' In the 
later principate, the profession of new religious beliefs by which human 
minds were terrified was treated as a capital crime.?? Although this par- 
ticular prohibition does not explicitly include the term superstitio, its 
content elucidates the nature of the legal attack upon superstitio, 
defined as excessive fear of the divine. Moreover, since excessive fear 
of the divine could be provoked by diviners (here called vaticinatores) 
and astrologers (mathematici), the concepts invoked by this prohibition 
coincide with those of superstitio when defined as non-Roman (i.e. il- 
licit) divination or magic. 

The conceptual connection between superstitio, defined as illicit 
divination or magic, and excessive fear of the divine is made explicit in 
a law A.D. 297, which legislates against sorcerers (zmaleficis) and 
Manichees, both of which groups are accused of devising superstitious 
doctrines.?? In fact, this connection between divination, magic, and ex- 
cessive religious fear—all subsumed by the term superstitio in legal 
usage—lies behind the persecution of Christians in the early Empire; 
Suetonius' qualification of Christianity as a malefica superstitio almost 
certainly implies charges of magical crafts brought against Christians.?* 
And as Janssen has observed in discussion of Nero's persecution of 
Christians, *'the incomprehensible formulas of Christian liturgy could 
readily be interpreted as a dangerous kind of magic conjuration"'.?: 
Such acts had always been severely punished, and continued to be so 
punished in the late empire, as indicated by the legislation cited above. 

Only Christian writers, stirred no doubt by the labeling of their own 
beliefs as superstitio, use this word consistently not only to refer to the 
irrational or excessive religion of others, but to label those attitudes and 
beliefs as morally wrong. By this term, Christian writers draw the line 
between the false beliefs of pagans and the true, correct beliefs of Chris- 
tians. Lactantius states the concept succinctly: religio veri dei cultus est, 
superstitio falsi.?* Similarly, Tertullian refers to paganism as superstitio 
romana or superstitio gentilium; and the Fathers of the Church continue 
this usage.?' 


2. 'Superstitio' and its fourth century usage 


The Christian redefinition of superstitio as a synonym for paganism 
was at first restricted to Christian polemicists. But in the fourth century, 
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their usage and redefinition came to be used by Christians in a variety 
of contexts and became widely known throughout Roman society.?* By 
the end of the century, the Christian definition was accepted as the nor- 
mal meaning of the term in Roman law (as we shall suggest below). This 
process coincides with the Christianisation of the Roman state; after the 
official adoption of Christianity by Constantine, the state gradually 
turned from a policy of tolerance of paganism to persecution, led by 
Christian thinkers who, in the course of the century, had turned from 
writing apology to polemic.?? 

However, it must be emphasized that the Christianisation of the 
Roman state was a gradual process. There was a period of transition, 
especially in the early and middle decades of the fourth century, in 
which these groups, pagan and Christian, were essentially vying for 
dominance. The struggle took various forms, more or less explicit. It is 
this struggle—ideological as well as political— which is reflected in the 
legal usage of the term superstitio. In the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury in the Latin West, pagans were in a uniquely powerful position 
(especially as compared to their Eastern counterparts). In the West, this 
word enjoyed a period of competing definitions; pagans used and 
defined supersititio with its traditional meaning—irrational or excessive 
religious awe, credulity, divination, magic—but their Christian contem- 
poraries used superstitio to mean the morally incorrect beliefs of 
pagans. And later, as the word and Christianity became more firmly en- 
trenched in the Latin West, the word referred as often to the wrong 
beliefs of heretics and Jews.?? 

Before examining the evidence of the Codex Theodosianus, it is worth 
discussing the writings of Firmicus Maternus which provide contem- 
porary evidence for the coexisting definitions of superstitio. In the years 
A.D. 337-40, Firmicus, then a pagan, wrote the Mathesis, a long work 
devoted to astrology. In this work, he used the term superstitio to refer 
to excessive fear produced by certain pagan rites.?' In the years A.D. 
346-50, Firmicus, now a fervent Christian, wrote the anti-pagan 
polemical tract, De Errore Profanarum Religionum. In this work, he 
urged the sons of Constantine to use the secular arm of the state to 
stamp out superstitio, that is paganism. Firmicus uses superstitio some 
eight times in this work as a synonym for paganism, for its mythology 
as well as its ritual.?? Typical is his remark at 12.1: *^Whoever devoutly 
observes these (pagan) cults, whoever takes pleasure in the dreadful 
contagion of this superstition, is either seeking solace for his own 
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troubles or else is praising the misdeeds of the gods"'.? In a ninth 
passage, Firmicus reveals that he is indeed aware of the alternative 
pagan definition of superstitio. In a self-conscious reference to Livy, 
Firmicus uses superstitio to refer to the eastern cults (peregrinas 
superstitiones) which occasioned the Bacchanalian decree.?* 


3. 'Superstitio' in the Theodosian Code 


Coexisting definitions of superstitio are revealed as well in two laws 
of Constantine, extant in the Codex Theodosianus. The first law, dated 
A.D. 319/20, prohibits the private consultation of soothsayers— 
haruspices—but allows their public consultation in the service of 
superstitio, that is divination. This usage repeats that found in an 
earlier law of Diocletian and Maximian, dated A.D. 297.?5 This usage 
harkens back to earlier legal usage which sought to prohibit superstitio 
when associated with illicit divination and magical practices. 

The second Constantinian Law in the Code, dated A.D. 323, uses 
superstitio according to Christian usage; Christians are not to be forced 
to participate in lustral sacrifices, which are called rites of an *''alien 
superstition''.? These two Constantinian usages of superstitio, the 
earliest instances extant in the Code, reveal that the two meanings of the 
word co-existed in this period in the legislative language of the Code. 

The co-existing definitions of superstitio in fourth century legal ter- 
minology to imply divination, magic or paganism made superstitio a 
basically ambiguous term. These ambiguities appear especially for- 
tuitous in the early decades of the fourth century when Christians, 
although gradually prevailing, were not yet strong enough to remove 
their pagan opponents. Given certain situations, where pagans were 
especially influential (as at Rome), a term such as superstitio with its co- 
existing definitions, would placate Christians while it allowed the 
pagans to go on with business as usual. The two meanings of the word 
allowed for a degree of ambiguity, hence for a degree of freedom in in- 
terpretation and action which might be politically viable.?* So it was, at 
least, for the unknown panegyricist in A.D. 313. He contrasted the vic- 
tory of Constantine with the defeat of Maxentius. Constantine was led 
to victory by divina praecepta; Maxentius to defeat by superstitiosa 
maleficia.?? The Christians, including Constantine, could read this as a 
reference to paganism, while the pagans could read this as a reference 
to divination and magic. Given the date and context of this panegyric, 
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the ambiguity of superstitio provided an apt solution for a potentially 
difficult situation. 

This ambiguity is indeed a characteristic of the language of imperial 
documents of the age; the contemporary inscription from the Arch of 
Constantine presents similarly ambiguous phraseology which thereby 
satisfied both pagans and Christians.^? Similarly politic is the famous in- 
scription of Constantine from Hispellum in Umbria, dated A.D. 333-5. 
The inscription recorded the permission granted to this town to erect a 
temple of the Flavian gens and to celebrate certain rites of the Flavian 
cult, including specifically spectacles. At the same time, it prohibited the 
temple from being defiled by ''contagious superstition"".*' Pagans 
might well be pleased at the grant and read superstitio here as a 
reference to taurobolia, magical sacrifices, or divination, whereas 
Christians might well define superstitio here as all forms of paganism 
which were now prohibited from imperial cult. This, at least, is the in- 
tent of this phrase when Firmicus Maternus used it some ten years 
later.^ 

My interpretation of these much discussed inscriptions raises the issue 
of Constantine's policy toward paganism in general. This is not the 
place for a lengthy analysis, but a brief excursus, particularly in 
reference to pagan sacrifice, seems necessary. 

After the defeat of Licinius in A.D. 324, Constantine was in control 
of the whole Empire. According to Eusebius, it was then that Constan- 
tine issued a law which forbade *''the disgusting idolatry performed of 
old in city and country, so that neither cult statues be erected, oracles 
(or haruspices) be consulted, or sacrifices performed" '.* This law, cited 
by Eusebius, is not extant. Given the evidence however,** it seems likely 
that Constantine did pass such a law but that it was a local law, ap- 
plicable only in parts of the Eastern Empire; Eusebius supports this 
view, for he records Constantine's actions against pagan shrines only in 
the Eastern and never in the Western Empire.*: Indeed, it is the limited 
and local intent of this law which, according to Barnes, explains its loss 
and why Eusebius does not cite it verbatim.** Moreover, Constantine 
never legislated against sacrifice in the West, which is why Firmicus 
Maternus, some ten years later, urges Constantine's sons to do precisely 
that.*' Constantine never prohibited paganism per se, in the Latin west, 
nor did he renounce his position as Pontifex Maximus. However sincere 
a Christian, Constantine was also a consummate politician, well-aware 
of the on-going force of paganism and imperial cult, especially in Italy. 
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Like his use of solar iconography to appeal to pagans and Christians, 
this inscription reveals an emperor balancing the demands of his new 
religion with that of the traditional state religion. Thus it appears conso- 
nant with Constantinian policy that a term such as superstitio, filled 
with potential ambiguity, was utilized in the inscriptions from Rome, 
from Hispellum and in the legal codes cited above. 

Although the ambiguous definition of superstitio is vexing, these dif- 
fering meanings apparently lived on into the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury at least in Rome and Italy where, as independent evidence has 
shown, paganism was still most firmly entrenched and enjoyed a 
freedom of action greater than elsewhere in the empire. In the 340's, the 
decade which next evidences laws against superstitio, the situation in 
Rome and Italy was politically unstable. This instability, coupled with 
the power and prestige of pagans of the Western aristocracy suggests 
why a term such as superstitio, with its ambiguities, would be utilized 
in the language of the codes passed by the sons of Constantine. A code, 
dated A.D. 341, is the first extant code to prohibit pagan sacrifice. It 
begins in Latin: cesset superstitio, sacrificiorum aboleatur insania.** An 
English translation is useful. 

Superstition shall cease; the madness of sacrifices shall be abolished. For if any man 
in violation of the law of the sainted Emperor, Our father, and in violation of this 


command of Our Clemency, should dare to perform sacrifices, he shall suffer the 
infliction of a suitable punishment and the effect of an immediate sentence. *? 


This law is much debated, both for its content and intent. Argument 
centers upon what was meant by the term superstitio, and consequently, 
what precisely was being prohibited by this legislation. 

In Constantine's earlier extant legislation, superstitio was used in 
both pagan and Christian senses of the word.?? It appears that this 341 
law could have been interpreted by sympathetic pagan administrators as 
directed primarily at divination and magical sacrifice. The ''insanity of 
sacrifices" would be a restatement and clarification of *'superstition"', 
and would consequently be defined, by its context in the code, to refer 
to the **insanity of sacrifices" associated with divination and magic. But 
Christian administrators in predominantly Christian areas, could have 
read superstitio as directed at paganism in general, and therefore against 
all pagan sacrifice.*' 

Hence, the critical importance in asking who was to interpret and en- 
force it. This law was issued in A.D. 341 when Constantius controlled 
the Eastern Empire and Constans the West; it was directed to 
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Madalianus, the Vicar of Italy and Africa. Thus, it was Constans who 
issued this legislation, despite the two imperial names in the manuscript 
heading.?? These facts are noteworthy, for they indicate that this law 
was intended for an area where pagans were still very much a dominant 
group which had itself benefitted from an uncertain political situation. 
In the West, the rivalry between Constans and Constantine II had 
finally erupted into a civil war, resolved only in A.D. 339 with the vic- 
tory of Constans and the death of Constantine II in A.D. 340. With the 
western empire in his control, the Christian Constans apparently 
desired to reenforce his dynastic claim to rule. Hence, the language of 
this code pointedly states that Constans is following the religious policy 
of his father, and frames the law with a term, superstitio, utilized in 
earlier Constantinian codes and inscriptions. 

Yet the situation in Italy was not entirely secure; Constantius II was 
a potential problem, and Constans might well have not wanted to 
alienate the powerful pagans in the West who, it has been argued, had 
recently supported him in his war against Constantine II. Thus, just 
as the ambiguity in the term superstitio had been found fortuitous in the 
codes and imperial decrees of Constantine, so too, it would appear, 
Constans—unwilling to alienate the powerful pagans of Rome—might 
well have found this term a happy solution; for the pagan definition of 
superstitio (as divination, magic, or excessive fear of the divine) could 
be understood by administrators in areas where, as at Rome for exam- 
ple, it could have been politically unwise to try to enforce the Christian 
definition of this term. But in other cities, especially in Africa, the 
Christian definition might indeed be read and applied. Thus, the code 
reenforced Constans' dynastic claims by continuing the religious policy 
of his father, while enabling him to express his own religious views. 

A law passed in A.D. 342, directed to Catullinus, the Prefect of 
Rome, appears to specify the nature of the sanctions extended, for the 
first time in the fourth century, to the pagans in Rome. It reads:?* 


Although all superstitions must be completely eradicated, nevertheless, it is Our will 
that the buildings of the temples situated outside the walls shall remain untouched 
and uninjured. For since certain plays or spectacles of the circus or contest derive 
their origin from some of these temples such structures shall not be torn down, since 
from them is provided the regular performance of long established amusements for 
the Roman people. 


This code apparently refers to the earlier code of 341, for the 341 code 
orders the end of superstitio and of the insanity of sacrifice; and the 342 
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law begins with the clause, ''although all superstitions must be 
thoroughly eradicated..."' Yet it must be said that this language is am- 
biguous. Pagan enforcers of the law—and Catullinus, the Prefect of the 
City was one—could still, with good conscience, choose to read it as ap- 
plying to the older meaning of the term superstitio, namely divination. 
Indeed, the support which this code gives for the preservation of pagan 
temples and structures indicates the on-going influence of pagans, and 
in particular, the pagan Prefect Catullinus. In fact, independent 
testimony from the period 340-363 indicates that paganism and sacrifice 
continued in Rome despite the law.?* 

After the defeat of Magnentius in A.D. 353, Constantius! policy 
toward paganism is expressed more forcefully in the Codex, reflecting 
his own growing power as well as that of the Christian Church in the 
Latin west. In laws dated 356-60, Constantius explicitly prohibited 
sacrifice and the veneration of pagan images, closed the temples, and 
prohibited all divination and magic.?' Taken as a group, Constantius' 
attack upon pagan sacrifice, divination and magic were in essence an at- 
tack upon superstitio, in the Christian and pagan definitions of the 
term. However, Constantius does not use this term in any of his extant 
laws. Perhaps by A.D. 356, as sole ruler of the Empire, he no longer 
felt the need for ambiguity in his attacks on paganism. 

It was largely due to the laws outlawing pagan rites and the efforts 
of Christian polemicists like Firmicus Maternus that pagans, with ever 
increasing frequency, found themselves labelled by the term superstitio 
and were forced, more or less, to identify their common concerns. This 
process occurred only in the Latin West in the second half of the cen- 
tury; by and large, it coincided with the actions of the Emperor Julian 
and the period after his death in 363.^* 

Legislation in the Codex Theodosianus from the years A.D. 376-435 
continues to outlaw superstitio, and uniformly defines it as the wrong 
rites and beliefs of pagans, primarily sacrifice and temple attendance.?* 
The usefulness of the ambiguities created by the definitions of the term 
superstitio as divination, magic, or paganism noted in the codes from 
the early decades of the fourth century seems to have passed out of legal 
usage. Although divination and magic continue to be outlawed, these 
are not referred to as superstitio. Interestingly, these late fourth century 
codes use a wide range of terms; one finds not only the expected 
technical terms that appear in earlier legislation—/aruspicina, 
mathematicus, hariolus, maleficus—but also such general and/or 
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polemical terms as error, tractatus and, in one instance, even religio is 
used to refer to licit public divination (Aaruspicina) in contrast to illicit 
cases of magic (maleficiorum).$? 

Not once is superstitio used in these late fourth century codes to refer 
to divination or magical practices. The reason for this seems obvious; 
by the 390's, the Christians were firmly in control in the Latin west. 
Consequently, in these late fourth and early fifth century codes, 
superstitio is reserved for the wrong beliefs and rites of pagans and more 
frequently, especially in the early fifth century, to Christian heretical 
groups and Jews. Nevertheless, a reflection of the inherent ambiguity of 
the term superstitio seems to have survived; in 6 of the 9 codes directed 
at paganism from the later fourth and early fifth centuries, the term 
superstitio is further specified as referring to paganism by ascribing it 
to gentilium or paganorum, or to the worship of idolorum.5' Ap- 
parently it was deemed necessary to designate superstitio in reference to 
paganism as opposed to superstitio in reference to heretics or Jews—at 
least in the Codex Theodosianus—to avoid the ambiguities of inter- 
pretation discussed earlier. 

In sum, the term superstitio is used in the Codex Theodosianus to 
separate normative from non-normative religious practices. However, 
as I have tried to demonstrate in this paper, the ambiguities inherent in 
the term superstitio have to be considered in analysis of the legal codes 
from the first half of the fourth century from the Latin West. In this 
period Christianity was not yet the norm. Consequently, the Christians 
were not yet able to enforce the Christian definition of the term, 
whereas pagan administrators—especially at Rome—were in a position 
to interpret the codes with the traditional legal meaning of superstitio. 
By the last quarter of the fourth century, the norm, as regards official 
religious practices, is clearly Christianity; in the legal codes, this term 
is used consistently to designate the wrong religious beliefs of others, 
heretics and Jews as well as pagans. Thus, the use of superstitio in the 
Codex Theodosianus reflects the processes whereby the Christianisation 
of the Roman state took hold; and by tracing its legal usage we have 
seen how Christianity gradually came to be defined as the norm and 
paganism was relegated to the world of pravam superstitionem. 

It seems a fitting epilog to this study to note that although the Chris- 
tian definition of superstitio came to be uniformly used in the Theodo- 
sian Code, this was not its only attested definition even at the end of 
the fourth century. On the contrary, the polemical overtones and in- 
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herent ambiguities of superstitio were seized upon by at least one pagan 
writer in the last quarter of the century; Ammianus Marcellinus, writing 
in the West in the late 380's, used superstitio to refer to Christian 
heretical sects, like the Manichees.9?? And in a prominent passage, Am- 
mianus accused Constantius of superstitio, charging that Constantius 
had corrupted the simple religion of the Christians by encouraging 
theological disputes: *The plain and simple religion of the Christians he 
obscured by a dotard's superstition, and by subtle and involved discus- 
sions about dogma''.9? The adjective Ammianus uses to describe Con- 
stantius' superstitio is significant; anilis superstitio is a phrase borrowed 
from Cicero.5^ Clearly, Ammianus is using this phrase to evoke the 
Ciceronian and traditional Roman disdain for excessive fear of the 
divine; he is not using superstitio in its Christian frame of reference (i.e. 
paganism or heresy.) Given the date and the well-known Christian 
definition of paganism as superstitio or deisidaimonía, the polemical in- 
tention of Ammianus is clear. Superstitio is not a charge that can be 
leveled at pagans alone.9? 

It would go far outside the limits of this study to analyze the usage 
of superstitio in fourth century literature in general. However, the 
polemical intent of Ammianus' remark is revealing, for it suggests, as 
did the ambiguous definition of superstitio in the early fourth century 
codes, the nature of the ideological and religious significance attached 
to the term superstitio in the later Roman Empire. 
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well as the differing usages of this term by pagans and Christians. 

? Firm. Mat. Math. 6.25.2. 

? Firm. Mat. De Err. Prof. Rel. 2.1; 6.1; 12.1; 12.7; 13.3; 17.4; 18.1; 20.1. 

? Firm. Mat. De Err.Prof.Rel. 12.1; Quapropter quicumque haec sacra devota mente 
veneratur, cuicumque placet superstitionis istius metuenda contagio, aut malis suis 
solacium quaerit, aut facinorum (d)eorum tacita cogitatione collaudat ... Translation 
cited here from C. A. Forbes, (New York 1970). 

* Firm. Mat. De Err. Prof. Rel.6.9. 

5 C. Th. 9.16.1 (319/20: IMP CONSTANTINVS A. AD MAXIMVM. Nullus 
haruspex limen alterius accedat nec ob alteram causam, sed huiusmodi hominum quamvis 
vetus amicitia repellatur concremando illo haruspice, qui ad domum alienam accesserit et 
illo, qui eum suasionibus vel praemiis evocaverit, post ademptionem bonorum in insulam 
detrudendo: Superstitioni enim suae servire cupientes poterunt publice ritum proprium ex- 
ercere. Accusatorem autem huius criminis non delatorem esse, sed dignum magis praemio 
arbitramur. P(ro)P(osita) KAL. FEB. ROM(AE) CONSTANTINO A.V. ET LICINIO 
CAES.CONS. 

"5 (C. Gr. in Mos. et. Rom. Legum Collat. 15.3.1: Sub titulo de maleficis et Manichaeis. 
Impp. Maximianus, Diocletianus et Maximinus nobilissimi AAA. Iuliano Proconsuli 
Africae. Otio maxima interdum homines incommodioris condicionis naturae humanae 
modum excedere hortantur, et quaedam genera inanissima ac turpissima doctrinae 
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superstitionis inducere suadent, ut sui erroris arbitrio pertrahere et alios multos uideantur, 
Iuliane karissime. 

7 C. Th. 16.2.5 (323): Quoniam conperimus quosdam ecclesiasticos et ceteros catholicae 
sectae servientes a diversarum religionum hominibus ad lustrorum sacrificia celebranda 
conpelli, hac sanctione sancimus, si quis ad ritum alienae superstitionis cogendos esse 
crediderit eos, qui sanctissimae legi serviunt, si condicio patiatur, publice fustibus 
verberetur, si vero honoris ratio talem ab eo repellat iniuriam, condemnationem sustineat 
damni gravissimi, quod rebus publicis vindicabitur. DAT VIII KAL, IVN. SIRMI 
SEVERO ET RVFINO CONS. 

*" R. MacMullen, Christianizing the Roman Empire (New Haven 1984) 95, succinctly 
discusses the localized political considerations inherent in the passage and in the enforce- 
ment of Roman laws: *'Laws should be thought of as licences to take action, like a hunting 
or barber's license today. ... Compulsion was unlikely or soon spent. ... A person, or 
more probably a group or interest, obtained support from the emperor; he issued his 
edicts; the original petitioners then spurred or bribed or nagged a provincial official into 
enforcing it until he got tired or was deflected"'. 

? Pan. Lat. 12.4.4. 

*? Perhaps the most well-known example of Constantinian linguistic ambiguity is the 
phrase in the inscription from the Arch of Constantine, CIL. 6.31245, which records *'in- 
stinctu divinitatis''. It is a well known fact that people read or hear what they choose to 
perceive. See the studies by T. Patterson and R. McClure, TAe Unseeing Eye (New York 
1976); J. Klapper, 7he Effects of Mass Communication (New York 1959). 

*" CIL XI. 5265 — ILS 7085, dated A.D. 333-5 by T. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius, 
(Cambridge 1981), p. 377, n. 17. **...praecationi hac desiderio vestro facilis accessit noster 
adsensus. Nam civitati Hispello aeternum vocabulum nomenq(ue) venerandum de nostra 
nuncupatione concessimus, scilicet ut in posterum praedicta urbs Flavia Constans vocetur; 
in cuius gremio aedem quoque Flaviae, hoc est nostrae gentis, ut desideratis, magnifico 
opere perfici volumus, ea observatione perscripta ne aedis nostro nomini dedicata cuius- 
quam contagiose superstitionis fraudibus polluatur''. This inscription has been much dis- 
cussed. Most influential has been the study by J. Gascou, Mélanges archéologiques et 
historiques de l'École de Rome, LXXIX 2, 1967, 650 ff, who argued that Constantine in 
this rescript had prohibited ''les pratiques superstitieuses vulgaires et aussi tout ce qui 
avait une couleur trop paienne"'. Gascou's stylistic analysis thus refined and modified the 
interpretation of F. Martroye, Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France, 
1915, 28, who argued, after a comprehensive analysis of the legislative texts of the period, 
that Constantine had used the word to outlaw paganism *'au sens vulgaire"', for example 
haruspices. These scholars have read this inscription as outlawing only those pagan prac- 
tices which were offensive to Christians. Other scholars have read the inscription as 
outlawing all forms of paganism and cultic acts. See T. Barnes, Constantine and 
Eusebius 212; and H. Dórries, Das Selbstzeugnis Kaiser Konstantins (GOttingen 1954) 
211. Only F. Stáhelin, Constantin d. Gr. und das Christentum, Zeitschrift für 
Schweizerische Geschichte XVII (1937), 411, has argued, as I have, for Constantine's in- 
tentional ambiguity, but that study does not approach the semantic force of superstitio. 
Rather, it relies on historical arguments. For further discussion see Grodzynski (supra n. 
6) 57-9; and L. de Giovanni, Constantino e il Mondo Pagano (Naples 1982) 133-149. 
^? Firm. Mat. De Err. Prof. Rel. 12.1 (supra n. 31; 32). 

* Eusebius, V.C.II.45. 
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* C. Th. 16.10.2 (infra n. 48); and T. D. Barnes, Constantine's Prohibition of Pagan 
Sacrifice, AJPh 105 (1984) 69-72; a response to H. A. Drake, AJPA 103 (1982) 462-66. 
55^ Eusebius, V.C. III.54; 56. 

*$ Barnes (supra n. 44) 72. 

" Drake (supra n. 44) 465, raises this point and the tolerance of Constantine's published 
letters (Eusebius, V. C.1I.56) in his argument against the sweeping nature of Constantine's 
actions. 

*5 C. Th.16.10.2 IMP. CONSTANTIVS A. AD MADALIANVM AGENTEM VICEM 
P(RAEFECTORVM) P(RAETORI)O. Cesset superstitio, sacrificiorum aboleatur in- 
sania. Nam quicumque contra legem divi principis parentis nostri et hanc nostrae man- 
suetudinis iussionem ausus fuerit sacrificia celebrare, conpetens in eum vindicta et 
praesens sententia exeratur. ACC(EPTA) MARCELLINO ET PROBINO CONS. 

** Translations here and infra by C. Pharr, The Theodosian Code and Novels and the 
Sirmondian Constitutions (Princeton 1952). 

3» Supra notes 35; 37. 

?' As discussed previously, this 341 law corroborates Eusebius' statement, V.C.2.45, 
that Constantine legislated against pagan sacrifice. Since Eusebius does not quote this law 
verbatim, it is tempting to posit that this 341 law repeats the language of Constantine's 
law, and this might explain the term superstitio here. 

?? For the text, see supra n. 48. The normal usage in the Codex Theodosianus was to 
include both Augusti in the heading, even if it was issued by only one of the Emperors. 
It is from the recipient that one can tell who was responsible for the issuance of a code 
and what area of the Empire was actually effected. For Madalianus, see PLRE I. 530. 
Madalianus was a careerist, indebted to the house of Constantine for his advancement. 
Madalianus' own religious beliefs are not known. 

535 A. Piganiol, Z^ Empire Chrétien (325-395) (Paris 1972) 84, states that Rome and Italy 
remained faithful to Constans. Although this does seem likely, the ancient sources cited 
by Piganiol do not state this specifically. 

5* C. Th. 16.10.3 (342) AD CATVLLINVM P(RAEFECTVM) V(RBI). Quamquam 
omnis superstitio penitus eruenda sit, tamen volumus, ut aedes templorum, quae extra 
muros sunt positae, intactae incorruptaeque consistant. Nam cum ex nonnullis vel 
ludorum vel circensium vel agonum origo fuerit exorta, non convenit ea convelli, ex 
quibus populo Romano praebeatur priscarum sollemnitas voluptatum. DAT. KAL. NOV. 
CONSTANTIO IIII ET CONSTANTE III AA. CONS. 

55 For Catullinus, see PLRE I, 187-8. 

56 See Amm.Marc. 19.10.1.4 (A.D.359); Zos.Hist. Nova. 4.3.2-3 (A.D.363-4, for 
Greece); CIL.6.498 (A.D.350); 6.749-754 (A.D.357-362); and the testimony of Firmicus 
Maternus, De Err. Prof. Rel. 20.7; 28; 29; passim. 

?' Constantius! laws against paganism include: C. 77. 16.10.4; 16.10.5; 16.10.6; and 
9.16.4. 

975 (C. Th. 16.2.18. A.D. 370, is the earliest extant usage of the term paganus in the 
Codex. 

55. C. TR. 2.1.10; 2.8.22; 12.1.157; 12.1.158; 16.5.5; 16.5.10; 16.5.34; 16.5.39; 16.5.48; 
16.5.49; 16.5.51; 16.5.54; 16.5.56; 16.5.63; 16.5.65; 16.5.66; 16.7.6; 16.8.8; 16.8.14; 
16.8.19; 16.8.24; 16.8.28; 16.9.4; 16.10.12; 16.10.16; 16.10.17; 16.10.18; 16.10.20; 
16.11.3. 
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$9 (C. Th. 9.16.9, A.D. 371 for religio in reference to divination. Pharr (supra n.49) 
translates this word as superstition. For laws against magic and divination, see C. 77. 
9.16. 

*! The 6 codes are: C. TA. 2.8.22; paganorum superstitionis; 16.7.6, impia superstitione 
idolorum; 16.10.12, superstitione gentilicia; 16.10.18.5, cultum vanae superstitionis (to 
idolis); 16.10.20, sacerdotales paganae superstitionis (with two other references to 
superstitio in this one code); 16.5.63, superstitiones gentilium; (the Sirm.Const.12.2. 
superstitionem gentilium (the Sirm. Const.12.2. superstitionem gentilium can be noted as 
one instance outside the Code). The 3 other codes are: 16.10.16, which refers to temples 
presumably pagan but not specified; 16.10.17, which refers to festivals presumably pagan 
but not specified; 12.1.157, which refers to Jews or pagans as cuiuscumque superstitionis. 
*?? Amm. Marc. 13.2.11. 

* Amm. Marc. 21.16.18: Christianam religionem absolutam et simplicem anili supersti- 
tione confundens, in qua scrutanda perplexius quam componenda gravius excitavit 
discidia plurima ..."' 

$* Cicero, De nat. deorum 11.20; III.92; De domo sua 105; De div. 1.7; 11.19; 125. 

** A. Momigliano, Popular Religious Beliefs and the Late Roman Historians, Church 
History 8 (1972) 1-18, remarks Ammianus' polemical intent. For Ammianus' other 
references to superstitio, see Amm. Marc. 15.3.2; 18.4.1; 25.4.17. 
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La Bible d'Alexandrie. Traduction et annotation des livres de la Sep- 
tante sous la direction de Marguerite Harl, avec la collaboration de 
Monique Alexandre, Cécile Dogniez, Gilles Dorival, Alain Le Boulluec, 
Olivier Munnich, Pierre Sandevoir, Francoise Vinel. 

I La Genése. Traduction, introduction et notes par Marguerite Harl. 
Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1986. 336 p. 


Traduire, c'est le commencement de toute activité philologique, il en 
est aussi le couronnement. Quand on veut étudier un texte rédigé dans 
une langue étrangére, il faut commencer par le traduire. D'autre part, 
une traduction peut refléter l'intelligence d'un texte, telle que le 
traducteur l'a acquise par une étude approfondie. Aprés la traduction 
du Peri archón d'Origéne, traduction qui témoigne d'une compréhen- 
sion profonde de ce texte fondamental du paléochristianisme, Mme 
Harl entame ici — avec son équipe excellente — une traduction d'un 
texte trés fondamental et trés important pour le christianisme, à savoir de 
la Septante, et tout d'abord du Pentateuque de cette version. Le présent 
volume constitue le premier fruit de ce travail et contient la traduction 
de la Genése. On a choisi le nom 'La Bible d'Alexandrie', parce que 
c'est à Alexandrie que l'entreprise de traduire la Bible de la langue 
hébraique en la langue des Grecs a pris son origine. Au Ille siécle avant 
notre ére le Pentateuque (la Torah) fut traduit, suivi au cours des 
générations ultérieures des autres livres. Ce fut une entreprise juive, pro- 
bablement au service de la communauté juive d' Alexandrie, qui ne com- 
prenait plus aisément l'hébreu. Le Juif le plus célébre qui en a fait usage 
est Philon. Mais aprés lui cette Bible d' Alexandrie est devenue la bible 
des chrétiens. Pour eux la révélation divine se manifeste en langue grec- 
que. «L'objet du présent ouvrage est donc de faire connaitre, avec le 
plus d'exactitude possible, ce que la version alexandrine de la Genése dit 
en grec, pour ses lecteurs grecs, juifs d'abord, chrétiens ensuite» (p. 10). 

Dans une introduction lucide l'auteur informe le lecteur sur les 
multiples problémes que pose une entreprise comme la sienne. Elle 
discute l'unité de la Genése grecque et sa structuration en vue de la lec- 
ture juive (douze sections du cycle annuel, quarante six Sedarim des lec- 
tures synagogales), ainsi que son interprétation chrétienne. Les 
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Observations sur le lexique de la Genése grecque sont trés intéressantes. 
On trouve ici corrigées certaines assertions souvent énoncées, p. ex. 
quant à la traduction des deux noms divins (Elohim et Yahwé-Adonai) 
par 7Theos et Kurios. Les remarques de l'auteur sont souvent trés per- 
tinentes; p. ex. là oü elle dit que les mots /ogos et nomos n'ont pas en- 
core fait leur entrée dans le lexique théologique de la LXX (pp. 53, 54). 
L'auteur fait voir qu'on a parfois affirmé trop facilement que le 
traducteur dela LXX a «hellénisé» l'anthropologie biblique, p. ex. pour 
les mots dianoia et psukhé (pp. 60, 61). Cette introduction montre d'une 
facon trés illustrative comment l'auteur a essayé de saisir le sens du texte 
grec, qui était lui-méme la traduction d'un texte hébraique et en portait 
les traces. Sa traduction est vraiment le couronnement d'une activité 
philologique exemplaire. 

Quant aux notes l'auteur poursuit un triple but (p. 11): «expliquer le 
sens exact des mots grecs employés par le traducteur en les situant dans 
la langue de son temps; signaler en quoi ce texte grec dit autre chose que 
le texte hébreu fixé par les massoreétes; indiquer les principaux dévelop- 
pements interprétatifs juifs et chrétiens qui ont pour origine le texte 
grec». Dans la domaine de l'exégése chrétienne elle ne s'est pas efforcée 
d'établir l'existence d'écoles exégétiques opposées, «alexandrine» et 
«antiochienne» (p. 26-7). 

On admire la concision avec laquelle les interprétations diverses, 
trouvées chez Philon et chez les Péres grecs, sont exposées. Personne qui 
s'occupe désormais de la Septante et de son exégése ne peut sans dom- 
mage pour lui-méme omettre de consulter ce livre. Le recensent veut 
profiter de cette occasion pour féliciter l'auteur avec son équipe de ce 
livre magnifique. On ne peut que souhaiter que la publication des autres 
livres du Pentateuque suivra bientót. 
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Origene, Homélies sur Samuel. Édition critique, introduction, tra- 
duction et notes par Pierre et Marie Thérése Nautin (Sources Chrétien- 
nes, 328). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1986. 240 p. 156 F. 


Dans ce volume se trouve rassemblé ce qui reste des homélies sur / 
Samuel, c'est-à-dire l'homélie sur le Cantique d'Anne (7 Samuel 2), 
transmise en Latin, les fragments grecs de quelques homélies perdues, 
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et l'homélie sur la nécromancienne d'Endor (/ Samuel, 28,8-25). La der- 
niére nous est parvenue en grec, et cela en deux formes: l'homélie com- 
pléte dans un manuscrit du Xe siécle (Monacensis graecus 331) et ses 
copies, et un nombre de fragments dans un papyrus, trouvé à Toura. 

Dans une introduction trés claire le lecteur est informé sur la trans- 
mission des deux témoins de l'homélie sur la nécromancienne et sur leur 
contenu intéressant. Cet épisode biblique qui fait apparaitre le prophéte 
Samuel devant Saul a toujours intrigué aussi bien les Juifs que les chré- 
tiens. Dans l'homélie d'Origéne on est témoin d'une évolution impor- 
tante dans la représentation chrétienne de l'Au-delà. Quant à l'homélie 
sur le Cantique d'Anne, les éditeurs prouvent que la traduction latine 
est de Rufin. L'argument est trouvé dans la traduction des mots 91à «Tv 
£v dans une citation de Hébr. 5,4 par pro possibilitate sumendi, une 
traduction qui figure cinq fois dans les autres versions rufiniennes, tan- 
dis qu'elle ne se lit nulle part ailleurs. Une trouvaille vraiment remar- 
quable! 

Les textes grecs et latins ont été imprimés et traduits d'une facon 
impeccable (Lire toutefois xpe(vtco, p. 158, l. 11. Ne faut-il pas lire satu- 
rari en 18,2, p. 148?). 

Il y a un cas intéressant d'une variante dans la premiére phrase de 
l'homélie latine: «Non tunc tantummodo Deus plantavit paradisum, sed 
donec statuta mortalium, donec salus hominum divinis institutionibus 
procuratur, semper fiunt ea, quae iusti vox orat in psalmis ...» Contre 
Baehrens (GSC), qui lit avec un seul manuscrit stat vita mortalium, les 
éditeurs adoptent la lecon de la majorité des manuscrits en lisant statuta 
mortalium. Ils pensent (p. 34) que le mot statuta signifie ici (cité! et que 
«la cité des mortels» désigne «notre cité», qui est selon l'Apótre «dans 
les cieux» (Phil. 3,20). Mais est-il probable que cette cité eschatologique 
soit nommée statuta mortalium? Il me semble que la lecon stat vita est 
préférable. Mais quoi qu'il en soit, on a affaire à une édition excellente. 
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Charalambos Apostolopoulos, Phaedo Christianus. Studien zur Ver- 
bindung und Abwügung des Verháltnisses zwischen dem platonischen 
»Phaidon« und dem Dialog Gregors von Nyssa »Über die Seele und die 
Auferstehung« (Europáische Hochschulschriften Reihe XX, Bd.188). 
Frankfurt am Main-Bern-New York, Peter lang, 1986. 416 S. SFR. 
75,—. 
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Der Haupttitel dieses Buches hat beim ersten Anblick nichts überra- 
schendes. Es wurde schon ófters bemerkt, dass Gregor einen PAaedo 
Christianus geschrieben hátte. Die literarische Einkleidung (eine Diskus- 
sion über die Seele mit Makrina an ihrem Sterbebett) erinnert deutlich 
an den Dialog Platons (eine Diskussion mit Sokrates über die Seele am 
Vorabend seines Todes). Dennoch enthált das Buch »eine These von re- 
volutionierender Sprengkraft«, wie es der Text auf dem Umschlag an- 
kündigt. Der Verf. behauptet zwar, dass es sich bei Gregors Dialog um 
einen Versuch, den Phaedo Christianus zu verfassen, handelt (S.10), 
fügt jedoch hinzu, dass Gregor in Wirklichkeit nicht deutlich macht, 
dass er sich bei seinem Dialog von einem spezifisch christlichen Sinn, ge- 
schweige denn Frómmigkeitsgefühl, als Tráger seiner Gedanken abhán- 
gig wusste (ibid.). Nicht der Platonismus, wie oft behauptet wird, 
sondern das christliche Dogma erweist sich als das Akzidenz seines Den- 
kens (ibid.). Aus der Untersuchung des Verf. tritt Gregor nicht als ein 
christlicher Theologe oder Philosoph, sondern als griechischer Denker 
hervor (ibid.). Wer nun diese Aussage liest, mag sich darüber wundern, 
dass der Verf. seinem Buch den Titel PAhaedo Christianus gegeben hat. 
Es handelt sich seiner Ansicht nach immerhin um einen Dialog ohne 
spezifisch christlichen Charakter. Die Absicht des Verf. wird aber deut- 
lich, wenn er schreibt: »In Hinsicht auf seine vielfach christlich anmu- 
tende Perspektivitát, dürfte wohl auch der platonische Dialog als 
Phaedo Christianus bezeichnet werden. Der Titel unserer Studien ist oh- 
nehin auf den Dialog Platons beziehbar« (S.6). Obwohl diese Aussagen 
vieles erkláren, bleibt die Wortwahl doch ein wenig verwirrend: ein 
*christlicher PAhaidon', der tatsáchlich nur scheinbar christlich sein 
sollte. 

Betrachten wir jetzt die Hauptthese des Verf.: Seiner Ansicht nach 
làuft ein roter Faden von der rituell-moralischen Reinigung des 
orphisch-pythagoràischen Mysteriendenkens zum geistigen Láuterungs- 
prozess des platonischen Phaidon: die Wiederherstellung des Verhált- 
nisses zum Góttlichen durch Katharsis; und dieser Gedanke setzte sich 
in Gregors Dialog De anima et resurrectione fort (vgl. 5.148). Im Mittel- 
punkt seines Denkens stünde für Gregor die wesenhafte Gottáhnlichkeit 
und Gottverwandtschaft der Denkseele. Ein Zitat: »Mag Gregor also 
die &vOpcnivn qoot: schlechthin auch einmal eixov 0eo0 nennen (und sie 
im Hinblick auf die christliche Unterscheidung von máchtigem Unge- 
schaffenen und hinfálligem Erschaffenen auslegen), so muss man stets 
im Auge behalten, dass sie nur wegen des Ewigen, Unveránderlichen, 
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Transzendenten in ihr so heisst; denn nur auf den Geist trifft diese For- 
mulierung eigentlich zu: In dem Grade, in dem der Mensch sich vergei- 
stigt und das heisst für Gregor: sich selbst verwirklicht und befreit — 
von dem àAAóspetov der Sinnlichkeit und des Materiellen überhaupt —, 
wird er »Gott ühnlicher«, gewinnt er Teil an der Natur des Guten, das 
nach Gregors sehr platonischer Anschauung das Wesen des Góttlichen 
ausmacht« (8.238). Und der Verf. streicht dies sehr deutlich heraus: Das 
der griechischen Tradition radikal entgegenzusetzende christliche Ver- 
stándnis des Menschen und der Welt fehlt bei Gregor (8.130). Es wáre 
móglich, noch viele derartige Aussagen des Verf. zu zitieren. Er wird 
nicht müde den griechisch-philosophischen Charakter von Gregors Dia- 
log zu unterstreichen, und er tut das mit grosser Überzeugungskraft. 

Aber wie steht es denn um das Christentum in Gregors Schrift? Wenn 
der Verf. über diese Angelegenheit spricht, dann heisst es, dass den 
biblisch-christlichen Reminiszensen eine rein formelle Bedeutung zu- 
káme (S.128), dass man hinter dem zuweilen dogmatisch-christlich ge- 
fárbten Sprachstil den reellen, doch in gedámpftem Ton vorgetragenen 
philosophischen Sachverhalt entdecken kónne (S.129). Manchmal wird 
in diesem Zusammenhang das Wort *Tarnung' gebraucht (z.B. S.9, 129, 
287); Gregor wird ein Meister der Selbstverschleierung genannt (S.114), 
oft wird ihm kirchenpolitische Rücksichtnahme zugeschrieben (z.B. 
S.110, 168, 345, Anm.79). Er ist »angstlich besorgt jeden offenen Wi- 
derspruch mit dem schon befestigten kirchlichen Dogma seiner Zeit zu 
vermeiden« (S.110), und »Ein Zug der Verstecktheit gehórt zu Gregors 
angstlicher Art« (S.111). Und der Verf. bemerkt, dass anscheinend diese 
christlich-theologischen Schlagworte (hinter welchen Gregor seine wirk- 
lichen Absichten zu *tarnen' versuchte) bis heute ihre Funktion erhalten 
hátten, insofern selbst bewáhrte Forscher an diesen Vordergründigkei- 
ten hángenbleiben und nicht imstande seien, vorurteilsfrei die wahren 
Urteile Gregors zu finden (S.128). 

Die These des Verf. enthált also zwei Elemente: 1. Gregor ist im 
Grunde ein griechischer und zwar platonischer Denker; 2. Er ist sich 
dessen bewusst und deshalb versteckt er sich hinter die Fassade von ab- 
sichtlich betonten Versicherungen und Zugestándnissen an die Bibel als 
dem einzigen »Gesetz und Mass« (S.110). 

Obwohl der Verf. diese zwei Elemente als eine Einheit prásentiert, 
móchte ich sie doch gerne voneinander trennen. Wenn der Verf. be- 
hauptet dass es moderne Gregorinterpreten gábe, die Gregors eigenen 
Gedankengang unzureichend nachvollzógen und geneigt wáren ihn in 
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die Richtung der spáteren Theologie zu zwingen, dann hat er m.E. 
recht. Viele Ideen Gregors sind offensichtlich platonischer Herkunft 
und von einer Umgestaltung in christlichem Sinn ist bei ihm keine Rede. 
Der Verf. hat dies abermals klar gezeigt. Man kann ihm auch beistim- 
men, dass es darunter Ideen gibt, die (in moderner Auffassung) in un- 
überbrückbarem Gegensatz zum kerugma des Evangeliums stehen 
(S.12); z.B. die natürliche Gottáhnlichkeit der Seele, die Apokatastasis. 
Aber war dies auch Gregors Ansicht? Sah auch er zwischen seinen philo- 
sophischen Gedanken und dem christlichen Glauben einen solchen Ge- 
gensatz? Nur dann kónnte man der hier gegebenen Interpretation seiner 
Schrift beistimmen. Aber das hat der Verf. eher vorausgesetzt als ge- 
zeigt. Und dies ist m.E. die verwundbare Stelle dieses Buches. Wenn die 
biblisch-christliche Komponente in Gregors Dialog (und in anderen 
Werken) behandelt wird, heisst es stets: Tarnung, Sichverstecken, kir- 
chenpolitische Rücksichtsnahme, oder christlich anmutende Atavismen 
(S.286), Zerrissenheit Gregors (117), Angst vor dem Háresie-Vorwurf 
(111), u.s. w. Woraus aber geht dies hervor? Ich meine, dass es móglich 
ist Gregors Schrift auch auf andere Weise zu lesen. Man kónnte doch 
auch davon ausgehen, dass es für ihn einen solchen unüberbrückbaren 
Gegensatz zwischen Philosophie und Bibel nicht gab; dass für ihn sein 
platonisch gefárbtes Denken sich mit dem christlichen Glauben verein- 
baren liess; dass es also kein Lippenbekenntnis (S.148) war, wenn er 
sagte (De an. et res., 49D), dass für ihn die Bibel »Gesetz und Mass« 
war. Zwar lásst sich dies nicht leicht beweisen, jedoch bin ich der Mei- 
nung dass die Beweislast hier bei denjenigen liegt, die Gregor eine Dop- 
pelbódigkeit unterstellen. Und diesen Beweis hat der Verf. m.E. nicht 
geleistet. Wáre es móglich, dass der Verf. das dogmatische Urteil, das 
er selbst vertritt, náàmlich dass platonische Philosophie und christlicher 
Glaube unvereinbar sind, auch Gregor unterschiebt? 

Ich bin geneigt dem Verf. beizustimmen wenn er sagt, dass die von 
Gregor entwickelte Anthropologie viele Elemente enthált, die mit dem 
christlichen Menschbild streitig scheinen (z.B. die These: Das Geist- 
Werden ist nur die Aktuierung eines wurzelhaften Geist-Seins, S.268). 
Aber wie sah Gregor dieses Verháltnis? Falls es für ihn keinen Gegen- 
satz zwischen seiner platonisch gefárbten Anthropologie und dem 
christlichen Glauben gab, brauchte er sich ja gar nicht zu verstecken, 
und brauchte auch gar keine Tarnung. Bei dieser Hypothese liest man 
Gregors Schrift anders, und, soweit ich jetzt sehe, besser. Dies impliziert 
nicht, dass man Gregors philosophische Aussagen in die Richtung des 
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spáteren dogmatischen Denkens umdeutet. Man kann ihm Gedanken, 
die unserer Meinung nach mit dem christlichen Denken unvereinbar 
sind, unterschreiben. Die Frage ist nur, ob er das selber so gesehen hat. 
Ist dies nicht der Fall, dann soll man nicht von kirchenpolitischer Rück- 
sichtsnahme u.s.w. reden; und dann war er nicht so zerrissen, wie der 
Autor behauptet. 

Es folgen jetzt noch einige Einzelbemerkungen. S.4-5 sagt der Verf. 
über Platons Phaidon: »Hier ist der Gedanke anderer Dialoge, die Seele 
sei Mischung, durchaus verlassen« (Die Aussage kehrt auf S.243 zu- 
rück; vgl. auch S.186 u.35). Das Verb 'verlassen' setzt voraus, dass es 
schon vor dem Phaidon eine vóllig entwickelte Lehre über die Seele bei 
Platon gab. Ich meine, dass in dem PAaidon Platon unter Einfluss sei- 
ner 'Entdeckung' der Ideenwelt und der Verwandtschaft der Seele mit 
dieser Ideenwelt nur Auge hatte für 'die Seele an sich', das heisst für die 
Seele insoweit sie mit den Ideen verwandt ist. Die trichotomische Auf- 
fassung des *Phaidros' ist eine spátere Phase in der Entwicklung von 
Platons Denken über die Seele. 

S.331 stellt der Verf. fest, dass in Gregors Dialog die Geistigkeit Got- 
tes nicht radikal genug von der des Menschen unterschieden werde, und 
fügt dann hinzu, dass dieselbe Sachlage bei den Apologeten des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts vorliege. Er hátte aber besser Justin ausklammern kónnen, 
der sich gerade wegen der Gefahr einer Gleichstellung von Gott und Seele 
der platonischen Seelenlehre widersetzt hat (siehe mein An Early Chri- 
stian Philosopher, S.39, 84). Es ist wenigstens interessant zu bemerken, 
dass spátere christliche Denker diese Sache offensichtlich anders beur- 
teilt haben. 

S.293-297 verweilt der Verf. bei einem Textabschnitt in Gregors Dia- 
log, in dem dieser über die Auferstehung handelt, und zwar im Sinne 
einer Allversóhnung der Menschen, das heisst einer Apokatastasis. 
Diese vollendete Einheit wird von Gregor mit dem Bild eines Festes ge- 
schildert. In diesem Abschnitt meint der Verf. eine Interpolation ent- 
deckt zu haben. Gregor sagt dort: »In jener Zeit wird das Fest um Gott 
als eine gemeinsame Sache für alle veranstaltet werden«; und nachdem 
er nochmals den *katholischen' Charakter mit den Worten ov závtov uta 
xai oO[.ocvoc éopt7, xaxaxpaccfioec (uns alle wird ein »syn-fonisches« Fest 
überwáltigen"), betont hat, fügt er hinzu: 'Eopz, 9 &oxtv 7| x00 Óvtcoc óvxoq 
óp.oA0 (a ce xoi én(yvootc. Der Verf. nennt dies einen ihm gezwungen an- 
mutenden Satz, der sich weder sachlich noch stilistisch rechtfertigen 
lásst (S.294). Der Verf. teilt uns aber leider nicht mit welche seine stilisti- 
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schen Einwánde wáren. Ich meine, dass ein mit dem Partikel 9é eingelei- 
teter Erklárungssatz (der Verf. spricht von Definitionssatz, was mir 
nicht ganz richtig erscheint) nichts Seltsames an sich hat. Der sachliche 
Einwand des Verf. liegt darin, dass seiner Meinung nach dieser Satz die 
Lehre von der Allversóhnung und der universalen Apokatastasis in 
Frage stelle. Der Verf. fühlt sich in dieser Auffassung bestátigt, weil ein 
Scholion bei uiX xai oóp.oovoc (£oprfj) diese Worte so erklàrt, dass die 
Trennung zwischen Sünder und Gerechten aufrecht bleibt. Der vom 
Verf. angefochtene Satz soll von einem Gegner der Apokatastasislehre 
hinzugefügt sein und mit dem weiteren Inhalt dieses Abschnitts nicht 
übereinstimmen. Nach wiederholter Lektüre der Auseinandersetzung ist 
mir jedoch nicht deutlich geworden, in welcher Hinsicht dieser erklà- 
rende Satz etwas enthált das mit der Allversóhnung streitig wáre. Der 
sensus obvius dieses Textes ist ja doch, dass a//le durch Katharsis gerei- 
nigte geistige Geschópfe ein harmonisches Fest feiern werden, das 
besteht in der óuoAoYyía x& xai én(vvcot; des wahrlich Seienden. Dass 
spátere Autoren, wie aus dem Scholion hervorgeht, an »dem einen Fest« 
Anstoss genommen haben, ist kein Argument für die Tilgung eines m.E. 
ganz einwandfreien Satzes. Der Verf. bemerkt, dass diese Tilgung ge- 
wiss erst nach einer textkritischen Bestátigung seiner Annahme gesche- 
hen kann. Ich kann ihm versichern, dass die Textüberlieferung, deren 
Daten mir in Druckfahnen zur Verfügung stehen, seine Annahme nicht 
unterstützen. 

Im letzten Kapitel seines Buches erórtert der Verf. Gregors Begriff 
von der Unendlichkeit Gottes. Bekanntlich hat E. Mühlenberg diesem 
Thema seine Dissertation (Die Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von 
Nyssa, Góttingen 1966) gewidmet, und zu zeigen versucht, dass in die- 
sem Begriff sich Gregors christliches Denken zeigt. Der Verf. meint, 
dass auch hier nicht von einer spezifisch christlichen Komponente 
die Rede wáre, sondern von einem philosophischen Einfall, »der aus der 
persónlichen Begegnung des christlichen Neuplatonikers Gregor von 
Nyssa mit dem griechischen, vor allem plotinischen Begriff des Góttli- 
chen gewachsen ist« (S.337). Ich móchte mich in diesem beschránkten 
Rahmen nicht auf diese schwierige Problematik einlassen; nur sei auf 
die Fehlinterpretation eines Textes, die vom Verf. in Nachfolge von 
Mühlenberg gemacht wird, hingewiesen. Die Unendlichkeit Gottes 
werde dort als »ein Übersteigen seiner eigenen Natur« gezeichnet; 
eine Aussage die vom Verf. als »kühner Gedanke« charakterisiert 
wird. Die Übersetzung des bezüglichen Satzes lautet: »Denn die 
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ausdehnungs- und qualitátslose, unbeschreibliche Kraft hat in sich die 
Aionen mit dem Ganzen des in ihnen Erschaffenen und Zbersteigt von 
allen Seiten her die eigene Natur durch die Ewigkeit der unendlichen Ai- 
onen«. Was mich an dieser Aussage erstaunte war nicht so sehr, dass 
von der góttlichen Natur gesagt wird, dass sie sich selbst übersteigt — 
das kónnte ja tatsáchlich eine *kühne' Aussage sein —, wie die Tatsa- 
che, dass dieses Übersteigen an etwas ausserhalb Gottes zugeschrieben 
wird (»durch die Ewigkeit...«). Offensichtlich hat weder Mühlenberg 
(S.146-7) noch der Verf. daran Anstoss genommen; wer jedoch darüber 
nachdenkt, muss gestehen, dass das widersinnig ist. Aber sagt Gregor 
tatsáchlich etwas derartiges? Der griechische Text lautet: 'H vàp 
&Ot&ato.toc xai &rococ xai &repiorpom tog ó0vaqug v éautT voUc alivag xoi rca 
tij» év xoótoig Éxouca xtíotw xai mavtáyó0tv tfjg t&v aicwwov dmetpíac tij 
&ibtótnu tfj; (Ola Onepexríxtouca qictcc. Die beiden Autoren haben im 
letzten Satzteil den ersten Genitiv als zu «1j àiàiótnx gehórend und den 
zweiten als genitivus comparationis verstanden, mit dem erwáhnten be- 
fremdenden Ergebnis. M.E. sollte man aber den ersten Genitiv als geri- 
tivus comparationis auffassen und den zweiten mit «fj &iótótnu 
verbinden. Dann ist die Aussage, dass die góttliche Natur die Unend- 
lichkeit der Aionen durch die Ewigkeit ihrer eigenen Natur übersteige. 
Von einem sich selbst transzendierenden Góttlichen, das vom Verf. 
S.339-341 wiederholt erwáhnt wird, ist also bei Gregor keine Rede. 
Auch wáre dann die Verbindung «fj; .. &reipíag tij àtotótry die sowohl 
inhaltlich (was kónnte *die Ewigkeit der Unendlichkeit' bedeuten?) als 
auch syntaktisch (würde Gregor nicht «fj trjg ... &meipíag &ioiócnu ge- 
schrieben haben?) unrichtig zu bezeichnen ist, beseitigt. 

Obwohl der Rez. dem Verf. in verschiedenen Hinsichten nicht bei- 
stimmen kann, meint er dennoch, dass dieses Buch eine Bereicherung 
der Gregorliteratur bedeutet. 
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Catenae Graecae In Genesim et In Exodum. 
I Catena Sinaitica, edita a Francoise Petit (Corpus Christianorum. 
Series Graeca, 2). Turnhout/Leuven, Brepols/University Press, 1977. 
XL, 338 p. 
II Collectio Coisliniana in Genesim, edita a Francoise Petit (Corpus 
Christianorum. Series Graeca, 15). Turnhout/Leuven, Brepols/Univer- 
sity Press, 1986. CXX, 308 p. 
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Ces deux volumes font partie d'un programme trés vaste: la publica- 
tion de la chaine compléte sur la Genése et l'Exode. Dans l'introduction 
du premier volume l'auteur disait: «Seront donc successivement éditées, 
aprés la chaine du Sinai, les chaines de Moscou, de Bàle et de Lenin- 
grad; enfin la chaine du Type III (d'aprés la classification de Karo et 
Lietzmann)» (p. XIII). Elle ne prévoyait pas, à ce moment, l'impor- 
tance d'une collection de textes, qui n'a pas elle méme le caractére d'une 
chaine, mais qui mérite une place dans ce programme: la Collectio Cois- 
liniana, c'est-à-dire un «corpus» exégétique homogéne, axé sur les 
Questions de Théodoret de Cyr. Le titre de cette collection vient du 
Manuscrit Coislin 113, de la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, un des 
trois manuscrits, tous datant du IXe ou Xe siécle, qui contiennent ce 
«corpus». Le compilateur de cette collection semble avoir eu l'intention 
d'éclairer la position exégétique de Théodoret par rapport à celle de ses 
devanciers et de ses contemporains. 

Mais quel est l'intérét de cette collection dans le cadre d'une édition 
des chaines? La réponse à cette question se trouve dans le fait qu'aussi 
bien la chaine de Moscou que celle du type III ont utilisé cette collection. 
Le manuscrit de Moscou représente une fusion de deux compilations 
distinctes: d'une part la tradition proprement caténique (comme on la 
trouve dans les manuscrits de Leningrad, de Bále et du Sinai) et d'autre 
part la collection exégétique centrée sur les Questions de Théodoret. Le 
type III a combiné les deux mémes sources. La différence entre le manu- 
scrit de Moscou et ceux du type III est, que dans le premier les emprunts 
à la collection ont un caractére secondaire, tandis que dans le type III 
celle-ci semble étre le noyau primitif. La grande découverte de l'auteur 
est que la distinction des chaines en trois types comme elle a été établie 
par Karo et Lietzmann, peut étre formulée en fonction de la Collectio 
Coisliniana: dans le type I la Collectio Coisliana est absente (Sinai, 
Leningrad, Bále), dans le type II elle est insérée (Moscou), dans le type 
III elle constitue le traine de la chaine et y est conservée presque integra- 
lement (vol. II, p. XIX, n. 6). 

Dans le premier volume M!* Petit présente le manuscrit de Sinai, qui 
contient une série de citations (271 pour la Genése, 50 pour l'Exode), 
pour la plupart assez bréves, écrites dans les marges du texte de l'Écri- 
ture, et empruntées aux autorités comme Philon, Irenée, Basile de Césa- 
rée, Grégoire de Nysse, etc. Pour chaque texte on est informé sur la 
place exacte de ces textes dans tous les manuscrits, sur les lecons varian- 
tes, sur la présence éventuelle de ces textes dans Procope, sur les ouvra- 
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ges auxquels ils ont été empruntés. Une introduction informe le lecteur 
sur tous les témoins du texte de cette chaine. 

Le deuxiéme volume contient une édition selon le méme procédé de 
la Collectio Coisliniana. Il s'agit ici d'un plus grand nombre de textes 
(308), qui sont en général plus longs que ceux du premier volume. 
Comme il a été dit plus haut, cette collection est centrée sur les Ques- 
tions de Théodoret. Mais parce que les 7Aeodoreti Cyrensis Quaestiones 
ont été éditées récemment par N. Fernández Marcos et A. Sáenz Badil- 
los (Madrid, 1979), le lecteur est renvoyé pour les textes de Théodoret 
à cette édition. Les autorités citées relévent presque toutes de l'école 
d'Antioche: Diodore de Tarse, Gennade de Constantinople, Sévérien de 
Gabala, Basile le Grand, Acace de Césarée, Théodore de Mopsueste, 
Jean Chrysostome, Isidore de Péluse. 

On comprendra que ce volume contient en méme temps une édition 
partielle de la chaine de Moscou et des chaines du type III, c'est-à-dire 
pour les fragments qu'ils ont empruntés à cette Collectio Coisliniana. 
Les textes qui paraissent dans la chaine de Moscou ont été indiqués par 
des petits crochets et une trait vertical dans la marge de droites. 

Dans une introduction détaillée l'auteur discute la tradition de la Co/- 
lectio Coisliniana. On discerne ici: 1? une tradition C, consistant de 
trois anciens manuscrits (et une série de copies, datant de la Renais- 
sance, qui sont étudiées sous divers aspects dans un Excursus), 2? une 
tradition dans la chaine du type III, qui est largement répandue et qui 
se répartit en deux branches, A et B. L'auteur n'a retenu que dix manu- 
scrits, qu'elle décrit d'une facon trés précise; 3? la tradition du manu- 
scrit de Moscou, qui apparait comme une entreprise isolée et qui ne 
dépasse pas la Genése (c'est pourquoi la présente édition se limite à la 
Genése). 

En consultant ces ouvrages, on s'étonne de plus en plus de la connais- 
sance approfondie dont l'auteur fait preuve dans ce domaine vaste et 
difficile des chaines, oü on trouve les premiers commentaires sur la 
sainte Écriture. La présentation de ces deux livres est admirable. 
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Maddalena Scopello, L'exégése de l'Ame. Nag Hammadi Studies 25. 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1986. xiii, 206 p. 70.— guilders. 


Jacques Ménard must be a great teacher, because he attracts excellent 
students. One of them is Maddalena Scopello, who wrote a dissertation 
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about the book called 7Ahe Exegesis on the Soul. This Coptic writing of 
ten pages found near Nag Hammadi (Upper Egypt) in 1945 tells the 
story of the soul which once lived with God as a virgin and androgyne, 
then fornicated and polluted herself in the body, until she felt metanoia, 
returned to her original abode and married her heavenly bridegroom, 
Christ. 

Scopello translates the text and comments on it after a well-written 
and perfectly clear introduction. She rightly holds that this Exegesis has 
some features in common with Greek novels, but also owes much to 
Jewish penitential literature, especially to the Alexandrian story of 
Joseph and Aseneth. Its author is shown to have used an anthology of 
biblical and Hellenic prooftexts, which allegedly described the fate of 
the soul and which can be paralleled from Alexandrian sources. There- 
fore Scopello dates this Christian writing towards the beginning of the 
third century and locates it in Alexandria, where it anticipated certain 
allegorical interpretations of Plotinus (Enneads VI, 9, 9). The 
premature and sensational announcement made before this text was ac- 
cessible, according to which the nucleus of this Exegesis is pre- 
Christian, is convincingly refuted. Scopello proves that metanoia in this 
writing does not mean *'resipiscence'' as among the Gnostics, but rather 
*repentance"' in the Jewish way. And yet she opines that the Exegesis 
is Gnostic! 

Can a text written at that time in Alexandria, which calls God *'the 
Lord the Saint of Israel" (136, 5) be typified in that way? Moreover, 
its author considers sexual intercourse, also in legal wedlock, as fornica- 
tion: this is typically Encratitic, not necessarily Gnostic. The Alexan- 
drian leader of the Encratites, Julius Cassian, held that *'the soul, 
having become wanton owing to her concupiscence, has come down to 
the world of birth and death"', very much like the author of the Ex- 
egesis. Could Julius Cassian possibly be that author? In any case, there 
are many parallels with the Authentikos Logos (Authoritative Teaching) 
equally found near Nag Hammadi, which is not Gnostic either. 
Whosoever first dubbed Christian writings like the ZZymn of the Pearl 
in the Acts of Thomas, the Authentikos Logos or the Exegesis on the 
Soul as Gnostic and pre-Christian, has done a semantic disservice to 
scholarship. 
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Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley, Female Fault and Fulfilment in 
Gnosticism. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill and Lon- 
don, 1986. xiv 4- 180 pp. 


This well-written book proves decisively that Ruha (the Spirit) in Man- 
daeism, though female and earthy, is not radically evil and will 
ultimately find redemption and union with her soul companion. Ac- 
cordingly the Mandaeans evaluate earthly life and marriage positively, 
and have always done so. In the same way the (Alexandrian, Jewish) 
Gnostic Justin in his book Baruch does not condemn Edem (the Earth) 
and views marriage and procreation positively. 

On the contrary, the Gospel of Thomas posits the female as the 
lowest, initiatory stage beneath the male and the *'living Spirit" level. 
The transformation from female to male and, in turn, from male to 
spirit leaves no place for earthly gender designations: female as well as 
male have been overcome. Jacobsen tries to show that the same position 
is to be found in the (Valentinian) Excerpta ex Theodoto. This chapter 
(4) is vitiated by a serious ignoration of source criticism: Eastern School 
of Valentinianism, Ptolemaeus the Gnostic and Clement of Alexandria 
are all mixed up. The author obstinately clings to her opinion that **£o 
diapheron pneumq"' refers to the psyché and the **psychics"'. If only she 
would have read Stromateis IV,89 sqq. of Clemens Alexandrinus: there 
it is said that **£o diaphoron genos" has come from above, and thus of 
necessity must be pneumatic. It is identical with *'the spiritual seed! of 
Excerpta ex Theodoto I, 1 and with the (pneumatic) preexistent *'seed 
of Truth from Above"' of the Letter to Rheginos on the Resurrection 
of the Jung Codex (44,34-35). 

Chapter 6, on the Gospel of Philip, is much better. The author admits 
that male and female in this writing are equal partners. The positive at- 
titude of this Valentinian writing toward marriage and earthly life puts 
this text in close agreement with both Mandaeism and Justin's book 
Baruch, according to Ms. Buckley. She states correctly that the union 
of earthly marriage forms the condition necessary for eligibility to the 
sacrament of holy marriage in the **bridal chamber"'. In a conclusion 
the Gnostic documents are held to reflect male attitudes full of am- 
bivalence toward the female: her prescribed protective role as a mother, 
the male resistance against her as autonomous spouse (Sophia brings 
forth Jaldabaoth without the consent of her husband), and the male 
need to control her as daughter. 
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There is much to be appreciated in this entertaining tractate. But we 
must insist that without a thorough training in source criticism and 
without a solid knowledge of Greek and Latin, books on Gnosticism 
cannot ever become scholarly studies. 
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Foebadii Aginnensis, Victricii Rotomagensis, Leporii, Vincentii 
Lerinensis, Evagrii, Ruricii Lemovicensis Opera edita cura et studio R. 
Demeulenaere (Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina 64), Turnholti 
Brepols, 1985. 523 p. 


Le volume 64 de la Series Latina du Corpus Christianorum de Turn- 
hout présente une collection de textes provenant d'auteurs qui, dans le 
monde chrétien latin, n'occupent pas le devant de la scéne. Le premier 
est le Liber contra Arrianos de Phébade d'Agen, écrit dirigé contre ce 
qui est appelé communément la *deuxiéme formule de Sirmium', c.-à-d. 
le manifeste arianisant publié en 357 par le deuxiéme synode de Sirmium 
(le texte latin de cette formule, tel qu' Hilaire nous l'a laissé dans son De 
synodis—PL 10, col. 487-489—est donné en appendice). Dom A. Wil- 
mart avait préparé l'édition de Phébade pour le corpus de Vienne, mais 
celle-ci, à cause de la guerre 1914-1918 et pour d'autres raisons, incon- 
nues, n'a jamais vu le jour. Une nouvelle collation de l'unique manu- 
scrit, un Vossianus de Leyde, a été le point de départ pour la nouvelle 
édition que nous offre M. Demeulenaere. Du fait que Phébade copie 
parfois littéralement Tertullien l'éditeur a profité pour corriger en cer- 
tains endroits le libellé du manuscrit. On saluera la nouvelle édition, qui 
a encore le mérite d'étre munie d'un trés riche apparat de citations et 
allusions. Cette richesse est d'ailleurs le fait de toutes les piéces du 
volume. 

En second lieu vient le De laude sanctorum de Victrice de Rouen, allo- 
cution aux fidéles de Rouen à l'occasion de l'arrivée de reliques, 
envoyées par Ambroise de Milan. L'éditeur a profité des travaux prépa- 
ratoires de J. Mulders S.J.: collation des trois manuscrits, texte critique 
provisoire, commentaire du texte. Ces travaux, pour une grande partie 
inédits, étaient mis à la disposition de M. Demeulenaere: aussi présente- 
t-il son texte sous la formule cura et studio I. Mulders S.I. et R. Demeu- 
lenaere. L'édition fera des heureux, car le traité de Victrice, s'il n'enri- 
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chit pas, en dépit de sa préciosité et de son style travaillé, la littérature 
latine, est caractéristique pour la mentalité chrétienne à la fin du qua- 
triéme siécle; particuliérement précieuse, pour théologiens et historiens, 
est l'information procurée sur l'expansion du culte des martyrs. 

Du moine-prétre Leporius, contemporain de Cassien et d'Augustin, 
est présenté le Libellus emendationis, traité envoyé à deux évéques de 
la Gaule aprés rédaction en Afrique sur instigation d' Augustin. Celui-ci 
avait convaincu Leporius, excommunié en Gaule et réfugié en Afrique, 
qu'il tenait des opinions erronées sur la personne du Christ. Avec trois 
autres évéques africains Augustin met sa signature sous le /ibellus de 
rétractation de Leporius; il envoie en outre une lettre de recommenda- 
tion aux évéques gaulois, destinataires du traité (cette lettre est donnée 
en appendice d'apres l'édition de Goldbacher, CSEL 57, pp. 428-431). 
Le libellé du traité de Leporius, procuré par M. Demeulenaere, a pour 
base l'édition que Jacques Sirmond avait publiée en 1630, d'aprés un 
manuscrit aujourd'hui perdu, qui donnait le texte en entier. Des recher- 
ches entreprises par l'éditeur pour trouver d'autres manuscrits s'avéré- 
rent infructueuses. Il pouvait bien mettre à profit un manuscrit de 
Ripoll, connu depuis le début du siécle, conservé actuellement à Barce- 
lone, mais celui-ci ne présente que la partie finale du /ibellus. Pour la 
premiére partie, des citations d'auteurs anciens, de longueur variable, 
permettaient d'améliorer le texte de Sirmond. 

De Vincent de Lérins M. Demeulenaere nous offre les deux travaux 
qui restent: le Commonitorium et les Excerpta ex Augustino. Le Com- 
monitorium fut rédigé en 434 par un auteur qui se nomme Peregrinus. 
Gennade nous assure—et la tradition depuis est unanime—que derriére 
ce pseudonyme se cache Vincent de Lérins. Primitivement le travail 
comptait deux livres, deux commonitoria, mais le deuxiéme a disparu 
trés tót. Celui qui nous reste est un traité dirigé contre les hérésies, qui 
emprunte beaucoup au livre de Tertullien sur la prescription contre les 
hérétiques: il doit sa fortune surtout à sa défense du róle de la tradition 
dans l'intelligence de la foi. Quant au soi-disant sémi-pélagianisme de 
Vincent, qui s'opposerait à la doctrine augustinienne de la gráce, M. 
Demeulenaere est sceptique. Il fait observer à juste titre que l'autre tra- 
vail qui nous reste de Vincent, les Excerpta ex Augustino, témoigne plu- 
tót d'une profonde vénération pour le grand docteur africain. Ces 
Excerpta, visant à la réfutation des hérésies d'Arrius, d'Apollinaris et 
de Nestorius, ont été glánés dans une dizaine d'ouvrages d'Augustin, 
surtout dans De trinitate. 
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Pour l'édition du Commonitorium M. Demeulenaere a de nouveau 
collationné les quatre manuscrits existants, tous de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale de Paris, et l'editio princeps de Jean Sichard de 1528, qui a 
été rédigée d'aprés un manuscrit maintenant perdu. Son édition suit de 
prés celle de R. S. Moxon, parue en 1915 dans les *Cambridge Patristic 
Texts! et reconnue par l'éditeur comme la meilleure jusqu'en ce 
moment. Pour les Excerpta la situation textuelle est compliquée. Il y a 
deux manuscrits, N de Novare et R de Ripoll, aujourd'hui à Barcelone. 
N ne donne que la premiére moitié du texte. Le libellé des deux témoins 
est divergent, N s'en tenant à la lettre du texte augustinien, R présentant 
un texte révisé, que l'éditeur prend pour la rédaction finale de Vincent. 
Son édition suit R, mais présente sur une colonne parallele le libellé de 
N, quand la différence entre les deux est intentionelle (les variantes acci- 
dentelles ont été reléguées dans l'apparat critique). Par rapport aux 
deux éditions précédentes, celles de J. Madoz, Madrid 1940, qui ne con- 
naissait que R, et celle de W. Mountain, éditeur d'Augustin, qui repre- 
nait dans Sacris Erudiri 1967-68 l'édition que, en 1888, A. Amelli avait 
donnée de N sans en connaitre l'origine, l'édition de M. Demeulenaere, 
embrassant tous les matériaux disponibles, marque un progres évident. 

La piéce suivante est A/fercatio legis inter Simonem iudaeum et Theo- 
philum christianum d'un certain Évagre, écrite vers 425, peut-étre en 
Gaule. L'écrit est en forme de dispute. Sujet de la controverse est la 
figure du Christ; l'Ancien Testament procure les arguments: à la fin 
Simon se reconnait vaincu et se fait chrétien. La nouvelle édition repose 
sur les collations que Bratke, éditeur du CSEL, avait faites d'un palim- 
pseste du sixieme siécle conservé à Karlsruhe, de deux manuscrits, un 
Bambergensis et un Cassinensis, et de l'édition, préparée en 1717, 
d'aprés un manuscrit aujourd'hui perdu, par les Mauristes Martene et 
Durand. M. Demeulenaere a enregistré aussi les données des fragments 
de papyrus de Pommersfelden (prés de Bamberg), datant du cinquiéme 
ou sixiéme siécle, que Jan-Olof Tjáder a découverts et identifiés comme 
appartenant à l' A/tercatio; des photos de ces fragments et une collation 
ont été ajoutées. Il est remarquable que le libellé du palimpseste de 
Karlsruhe et celui des fragments de Pommersfelden—les deux consti- 
tuent ensemble une lignée à part dans la tradition du texte—, malgré 
leur haut áge, sont assez médiocres et nettement inférieurs au texte du 
Bambergensis du neuviéme ou dixiéme siécle. L'éditeur, par consé- 
quent, nous prévient que la découverte du papyrus de Pommersfelden 
ne s'est pas traduite en un grand nombre de corrections. 
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Le volume se termine par l'édition de la correspondance de Rurice, 
aristocrate gaulois de la seconde moitié du cinquiéme siécle, plus tard 
promu à l'évéché de Limoges, qui entretenait une correspondance épis- 
tolaire avec des membres de sa famille et surtout avec Fauste de Riez, 
Sidoine Apollinaire et autres lettrés gaulois. Les lettres de Rurice, et cel- 
les de ses correspondants, sont plutót des exercices de rhétorique que des 
épanchements de sentiments sincéres. L'éditeur a contrólé sur microfilm 
le texte de l'unique manuscrit: un Sangallensis, et constaté que les édi- 
tions de Krusch, MGH Auctores Antiquissimi 8, et Engelbrecht, CSEL 
21, reposent sur une bonne collation. Mais à l'aide de l'etude de H. 
Hagendahl, La correspondance de Ruricius, Góteborg 1952, proposant 
des corrections judicieuses ou justifiant le retour au manuscrit aprés les 
conjectures de Krusch et Engelbrecht, M. Demeulenaere a pu améliorer 
le libellé de ses devanciers. En témoignage de reconnaissance il dédie son 
travail au savant suédois. On comprend que l'éditeur, ici et pour les 
autres textes, passe sous silence son propre apport. Nous lui devons des 
éditions trés bien soignées, mises à jour par l'intégration de nouvelles 
données et munies d'introductions aussi concises que pertinentes. Des 
index copieux et les concordances réalisées sur les ordinateurs du 
Cetedoc à Louvain la Neuve complétent ce volume de scriptores mino- 
res, qui prend une place honorable dans la série prestigieuse du Corpus 
Christianorum. 
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Le Commentaire sur Genése-Exode 9,32 du manuscrit (olim) Diyar- 
bakir 22, édité et traduit par Lucas van Rompay (Corpus Scriptorum 
Christianorum Orientalium. Scriptores Syri, tomus 205 (texte syriaque) 
et 206 (introduction, traduction et notes)). Lovanii, E. Peeters, 1986. X, 
164 - LXX, 218 pp. 


Le manuscrit syriaque (olim) Diyarbakir 22, dont une partie est 
publiée ici, contient un commentaire sur la Bible entiére. Il compte 529 
folios de texte. Le texte édité et traduit par M. van Rompay comprend 
les ff. 2r-28v, c'est-à-dire le commentaire sur Gen.-Ex. 9,32, qui occupe 
une place spéciale dans ce manuscrit. Tandis que le reste du commen- 
taire (à quelques pages prés) représente une tradition assez connue du 
«Commentaire anonyme», la premiére partie, qui substitue le texte ori- 
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ginal et est plus étendue que la section correspondante (perdue) de ce 
texte, contient un commentaire inconnu par ailleurs. 

Dans une introduction instructive l'éditeur discute le contenu et spé- 
cialement les sources de ce commentaire. Il discerne deux sources princi- 
pales, l'un venant de Théodore de Mopsueste, qui est nommé 
«l'Interpréte» et qui par les versions syriaques de ses ouvrages a exercé 
une influence énorme sur l'enseignement exégétique des Syriens; l'autre 
source est nommée *la tradition de l'École', c'est-à-dire une vieille tradi- 
tion, remontant à l'enseignement de l'École d'Édesse, consistant avant 
tout en la transmission d'un héritage commun, plus ou moins imperson- 
nel, bien qu'il puisse contenir l'exégése d'un auteur individuel, p. ex. 
d'Éphrem (p. XXXIII-XXXV). Ainsi le commentaire édité ici se pré- 
sente comme une combinaison de l'exégese de l'École d'Antioche et de 
celle de l'École d'Édesse. 

À l'opposé du «Commentaire anonyme», qui en général ne donne 
qu'une collection d'observations isolées, le nouveau commentaire se 
présente comme une ceuvre littéraire et cohérente, qui contient plusieurs 
développements théologiques et sotériologiques. En fait le *Commen- 
taire anonyme' doit étre considéré comme une résumé de notre com- 
mentaire, dans lequel on a éliminé ces développements, et de cette facon 
réduit le commentaire à une série de scolies (cf. p. XLII). 

La traduction du texte syriaque est accompagnée d'un grand nombre 
de notes, dans lesquelles on trouve des références aux autres commen- 
taires, grecs et syriens. Aussi pour ceux qui ne connaissent pas la langue 
syriaque (comme le recenseur présent), ce livre est trés intéressant, parce 
qu'il permet de découvrir les correspondances et les différences entre 
cette tradition syriaque et les commentateurs grecs, comme p. ex. Basile. 
On ne peut qu'admirer la connaissance approfondie de l'éditeur dans 
ces deux domaines trés vastes. 
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LOCALISATION À L'INTÉRIEUR DU DE PRINCIPIIS 
D'ORIGENE-RUFIN DE CERTAINS EXTRAITS SUR LES ÉTRES 
RAISONNABLES CONSERVÉS PAR JÉRÓME 


PAR 


JOSEP RIUS-CAMPS 


En 409 Jéróme envoya à Avitus un exemplaire de la traduction qu'il 
avait faite du Peri Archon d'Origéne, accompagné d'une lettre, dans la- 
quelle il avait indiqué dans l'ordre des volumes les passages qu'il consi- 
dérait les plus hérétiques. Malheureusement, cette traduction aussi 
littérale que possible, qui dans sa littéralité s'oppose à la traduction libre 
et paraphrastique de Rufin, ne nous est parvenue qu'à travers des ex- 
traits. Etant donné que l'original grec lui aussi est irrémediablement 
perdu en ce qui concerne les deux premiers volumes, les éditeurs qui ont 
entrepris la táche de reconstruire la teneur primitive du texte origénien, 
se sont concentrés sur cette Lettre de Jéróme. Or, il n'y a pas d'unani- 
mité parmi les éditeurs et traducteurs du Peri Archon sur la localisation 
de certains de ces extraits. Malgré les bréves indications de Jéróme sur 
leur appartenance à tel ou tel volume (un volume était délimité par la 
quantité de texte que contenait un rouleau de papyrus), il n'est pas tou- 
jours facile d'identifier leur emplacement exact dans l'ensemble de la 
traduction rufinienne, parce qu'il n'y a pas de contexte. D'autre part, 
«il faut distinguer soigneusement, dans la Lettre à Avitus, les citations 
expresses et le **tissu conjonctif"' résumant ce qui les sépare ou donnant 
le sens de ce qui précéde ou suit, car le coefficient d'interprétation per- 
sonnelle est plus grand dans le second que dans les premiéres».' Dans 
le présent article nous nous bornerons à localiser les citations littérales 
du premier volume, les seules qui, à notre avis, peuvent modifier l'ex- 
posé sur les étres raisonnables que Rufin nous offre comme appartenant 
à la pensée d'Origene. 

Les difficultés de localisation que nous avons signalées parmi les édi- 
teurs et traducteurs s'accroissent du fait qu'ils ne sont pas non plus d'ac- 
cord sur une question préalable, à savoir, si tel ou tel extrait doit étre 
considéré comme une citation explicite ou un simple résumé. Afin de sa- 
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voir à quoi nous en tenir, une lecture attentive de la Lettre à Avitus s'im- 
posait, et concrétement une lecture du contexte dans lequel un certain 
fragment est placé. 

Tenant compte du fait que Jéróme précise toujours quand il s'agit 
d'une citation littérale, et qu'il ne passe jamais d'une citation littérale 
à une autre sans l'indiquer au préalable,? tout passage qui vient aprés 
une citation explicite sans spécification préalable doit étre considéré 
comme une citation implicite ou un résumé. Au vu de ces données, il est 
facile de vérifier qu'à la différence des trois autres livres du Peri Ar- 
chon, Jéróme ne nous conserve que quatre citations littérales du premier 
livre concernant les natures raisonnables, tandis que les autres allusions 
ne sont que de simples résumés,? de méme que celles qui se référaient 
au premier principe (EpAvit 2: CSEL LVI 97,6-98,6 Hil). Il est fort pos- 
sible qu'au fur et à mesure qu'il avangait dans la rédaction de la lettre, 
il se soit convaincu de la nécessité d'ajouter plus de citations littérales. 

Les quatre citations explicites tirées du premier livre du Peri Archon 
sont les suivantes: 


1) «Grandis neglegentiae atque desidiae est in tantum unumquemque de- 
fluere atque evacuari, ut ad vitia veniens inrationabilium iumentorum pos- 
sit crasso corpore conligari»: cette premiere citation est précédée des signes 
d'identification d'oü elle a été tirée: «Cumque venisset ad rationabiles crea- 
turas et dixisset eas per neglegentiam ad terrena corpora esse delapsas, 
etiam haec addidit» (EpAvit 3a: 98,7-12 Hil). 


2) «Quibus, inquit, moti disputationibus arbitramur sponte sua alios esse 
in numero sanctorum et ministerio dei, alios ob culpam propriam de sancti- 
monia corruentes in tantam neglegentiam corruisse, ut etiam in contrarias 
fortitudines verterentur. Rursumque nasci ex fine principium et ex princi- 
pio finem et ita cuncta variari, ut et, qui nunc homo est, possit in alio 
mundo daemon fieri et, qui daemon est, si neglegentius egerit, in crassiora 
corpora religetur, id est homo fiat»: voici la seconde citation compléte 
(contre l'opinion de la majorité qui la fait parvenir seulement jusqu'à «in 
contrarias fortitudines verterentur»), et qui est signalée par l'incise: «Et in 
consequentibus» et suivie par l'apostille: «Sicque permiscet omnia, ut de 
archangelo possit diabolus fieri et rursum diabolus in angelum revertatur» 
(3b: 98,13-23 Hil). 


3) «Jn fine atque in consummatione mundi, quando velut de quibusdam re- 
pagulis atque carceribus missae fuerint a domino animae et rationabiles 
creaturae, alias earum tardius incedere ob segnitiem, alias pernici volare 
cursu propter industriam. Cumque omnes liberum habeant arbitrium et 
sponte sua vel virtutes possit capere vel vitia, illae multo in peiori condi- 
cione erunt, quam nunc sunt; hae ad meliorem statum pervenient, quia di- 
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versi motus et variae voluntates in utramque partem diversum accipient 
statum, id est, ut et angeli homines vel daemones et rursum ex his homines 
vel angeli fiant»: la troisiéme citation ne porte pas de signalisation expli- 
cite, cependant elle est authentifiée par la précision: «Ac ne quis putet nos- 
trum esse, quod dicimus, ipsius verba ponamus» (4d: 100, 2-17 Hil). 


4) «Haec, inquit, iuxta nostram sententiam non sint dogmata sed quaesita 
tantum atque proiecta, ne penitus intractata viderentur»: la quatriéme cita- 
tion est doublement signalisée par la phrase: «Et ad extremum... post tam 
nefandam disputationem, qua lectoris animum vulneravit» (4g: 100,26- 
101,4 Hil). 


I 


Commengons par la froisiémne citation explicite (EpAvit 4d), en raison 
de la trés diverse localisation chez les éditeurs et traducteurs du Peri Ar- 
chon.* Il s'agit d'une citation littérale du premier livre concernant le ren- 
versement de la situation actuelle des étres raisonnables qui aura lieu à 
la fin du monde. D'accord avec le critére utilisé par Jéróme en choisis- 
sant des extraits — à savoir son procédé les ajustant strictement dans 
l'ordre de l'original —, cette citation devrait à premiére vue trouver sa 
place entre le développement consacré au soleil, la lune et les astres, et 
celui qui se rapporte aux anges. En effet, le bref résumé qui la précéde: 
«Omnem creaturam secundum apostolum vanitati esse subiectam et li- 
berari in revelationem filiorum dei» (4c: 99,27-100,2 Hil) correspond 
sans aucun doute au premier de ces développements. 

Une seconde vérification peut éclairer la localisation du passage pro- 
blématique. La phrase qui introduit la troisiéme citation explicite: «Ac 
ne quis putet nostrum esse, quod dicimus, ipsius verba ponamus» (100, 
2s Hil), réapparait en des termes semblables dans une autre occasion 
vers la fin de la lettre: «Quod ne forsitan de nostro sensu putemur adse- 
rere, ipsius verba ponenda sunt» (114, 15s Hil). Or, dans cette seconde 
Occasion la citation littérale (12b: 114,16-115,8) sert à authentifier le ré- 
sumé qu'il avait fait antérieurement (12a: 114,7-15 Hil). Ceci nous per- 
met de supposer que dans la premiére occasion également la citation 
explicite servait à corroborer ce qu'il avait rapporté antérieurement sous 
forme abrégée. De fait, entre la seconde citation littérale (3b: 98,13-22 
Hil) et la présente, Jéróme a résumé, en des termes qui lui sont propres, 
une série de questions se rapportant toutes aux créatures raisonnables, 
questions sur lesquelles il était en profond désaccord avec Origene. La 
troisiéme citation explicite fait référence — comme l'indique l'énoncé — 
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à tout ce bloc de résumés. Or, dans la plupart de ces cas — excepté les 
trois derniers relatifs à l'état final de la matiére corporelle et au soleil, 
la lune et les astres (4a.b.c) — affleure avec insistance la thématique de 
cette citation.? 

On peut donc assurer que la troisiéme citation littérale (4d), qui a créé 
tant de problémes de localisation, se trouve légérement déplacée par 
rapport aux trois derniers résumés (4a.b.c). Ceux-ci formaient pour Jé- 
róme un seul ensemble avec les précédents (3c.d.e.f). Ainsi, en tenant 
compte du fait que, pour lui, autant les citations explicites que les résu- 
més ou abrégés de cet ensemble ont trait à la thématique relative aux 
créatures raisonnables, auxquelles il a fait allusion au début,$ et que la 
plupart des extraits visent à démontrer qu'Origéne «mélange tout, de 
sorte qu'un archange puisse devenir un diable et qu'à son tour un diable 
redevienne un ange» (98,22s Hil), la citation littérale en question anti- 
cipe la possible critique qu'on pourrait lui faire, alléguant que de telles 
accusations ont été inventées: «Et afin que personne ne pense que ce que 
nous disons provient de nous-mémes, citons ses propres paroles» 
(100,2s Hil). Jéróme atteint de la sorte deux objectifs: d'une part il con- 
vainc le lecteur du fait que «ce que nous disons» (lire «ce que nous ve- 
nons de dire») ne reléve pas de son invention, mais qu'Origéne l'a 
affirmé textuellement; d'autre part, il censure une fois de plus — pour 
la éniéme fois — la totale convertibilité soutenue par celui-ci parmi les 
natures raisonnables. De par cette citation littérale, il fournit indirecte- 
ment au lecteur de nouveaux éléments pour qu'il puisse porter un juge- 
ment fondé sur la maniére arbitraire avec laquelle Rufin a réalisé sa 
traduction. (La citation littérale n'apparait pas dans le texte rufinien.) 

Cependant, Jéróme ne put se rendre compte que — à l'exception des 
deux derniers, relatifs au soleil, à la lune et aux astres — les autres résu- 
més de ce bloc appartenaient au traité Sur le commencement et la fin 
(PArch I 6). Selon nos calculs," celui-ci fut intercalé par Origene lui- 
méme, en troisiéme rédaction, à l'intérieur du traité «Sur les natures rai- 
sonnables», séparant le développement concernant les puissances mali- 
gnes (I 5,4b-5) des deux derniers développements correspondant au 
soleil, la Iune et les astres (I 7) et aux anges (I 8). S'agissant de fait d'une 
thématique trés différente — rassemblée artificiellement à l'intérieur 
d'un unique traité consacré aux étres raisonnables (si bien qu'un copiste 
postérieur, ou Rufin lui-méme, intitula le sixiéme chapitre «De fine vel 
consummatione») —, le déplacement de la citation littérale a pu induire 
en erreur les auteurs modernes qui ont essayé avec grande maítrise de 
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reconstruire la teneur originelle du Peri Archon. La difficulté s'est vue 
aggravée par la présence de sous-titres tant au début du septiéme chapi- 
tre («De incorporeis et corporibus») que du huitéme («De angelis»), 
tous incorporés postérieurement. 

Nous étant assurés que la citation littérale en question (EpAvit 4d) 
non seulement ne devait pas se placer nécessairement apres l'extrait- 
résumé traitant de la «vanité de la création» (4c), mais qu'elle devait se 
situer quelque part dans le traité Sur le commencement et la fin auquel 
remontent les quatre résumés que Jéróme venait de nous donner 
(3c.d.e.f), il convenait de nous demander s'il était possible de repérer 
avec exactitude l'endroit exact oü elle se trouvait dans l'original à partir 
des possibles traces laissées éventuellement par Rufin. 

Le terminus post quem est délimité par la deuxiéme citation littérale 
présentée par Jéróme, tout juste avant le bloc de résumés (3b: 98,13-22 
Hil). Koetschau l'a située, à juste titre, à la fin du cinquiéme chapitre 
actuel (GCS V 78,1-5 Koe), en faisant remarquer que Rufin n'a pas tra- 
duit avec exactitude.* (Nous reviendrons bientót sur cet extrait littéral.) 
Les extraits-résumés suivants, appartiennent au traité actuel «De fine 
vel consummatione», qui, comme l'indique fort bien Jéróme dans le 
premier d'entre eux, porte sur la question de la réversibilité du commen- 
cement et de la fin: «(Origéne dit que) **à nouveau le commencement 
nait de la fin et la fin du commencement, et qu'ainsi tout varie, de sorte 
que celui qui est maintenant homme peut dans un autre monde devenir 
démon, et que celui qui est démon, s'il fait preuve de trop de négligence, 
sera attaché à des corps plus épais, c'est-à-dire qu'il deviendra homme". 
Ainsi il mélange tout, de sorte qu'un archange puisse devenir un diable 
et qu'à son tour un diable redevienne un ange» (3b: 98,18-23 Hil). 

Le terminus ante quem est constitué par l'extrait relatif aux substan- 
ces corporelles (4a: 99,19-22 Hil), correspondant au méme traité, mais 
de thématique trés différente.? 

De la sorte, la marge d'espace oü l'on pourrait intercaler cet extrait 
devient de plus en plus étroite: entre PArch I 6,1 et 6,3, étant donné 
qu'en 6,4 il s'agit déjà de l'état final de la matiére corporelle. Le cadre 
temporel auquel fait allusion l'extrait de Jéróme (EpAvit 4d: «In fine 
atque in consummatione mundi») correspond précisément au paragra- 
phe final de Rufin (PArch I 6, 1b: «Finis ergo mundi et consummatio 
dabitur») par lequel commence inexplicablement l'exposition propre- 
ment dite du traité «Sur le commencement et la fin», aprés quelques 
brefs prolégoménes (I 6,1a). Rufin aurait omis le développement que 
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nous a transmis Jéróme, mais il en aurait fait mention dans ce paragra- 
phe final. 

L'assemblage de l'extrait conservé par Jéróme avec l'incise finale que 
Rufin a retenue semble parfait: 


«A la fin du monde (gr. àv «ij auvceAe(a coU xóapov), lorsque les ámes et 
les créatures raisonnables seront libérées par le Seigneur comme d'une es- 
péce d'enclos ou de prison, les unes avanceront plus lentement par indo- 
lence, d'autres voleront d'un vol rapide par diligence. Etant donné que 
toutes possédent le libre arbitre et peuvent, par suite de leur propre vo- 
lonté, acquérir vices ou vertus, les premiéres seront dans une condition bien 
pire que celle de maintenant, les secondes parviendront à un état meilleur, 
parce que des mouvements divers et des décisions différentes dans l'un ou 
l'autre sens méneront à des états différents, de sorte que les anges devien- 
dront hommes ou démons, et inversement à partir de ceux-ci, ils devien- 
dront hommes ou anges» (Jér, EpAvit 4d). «La fin du monde aura donc 
lieu lorsque chacun sera soumis aux peines méritées par ses péchés; Dieu 
seul sait quand arrivera le temps oi chacun paiera selon ce qu'il mérite (cf. 
Mt 24, 3.36)» (Ruf, PArch I 6,1b). 

La fin du monde constitue un maillon de plus dans l'enchainement 
d'options que Dieu offre à la créature afin que tót ou tard elle se sou- 
mette à la puissance salvatrice du Christ et puisse un jour trés lointain 
commencer l'étape finale dans laquelle Dieu sera tout en tous. 

Dans le développement subséquent on parle d'abord de cette étape fi- 
nale (I 6,1b) afin de conjecturer par analogie, à partir de là, ce qui est 
arrivé au début (6,2). Rufin a conservé la teneur originelle de ces déve- 
loppements, comme le confirme l'extrait grec de Justinien. On y re- 
trouve la méme problématique posée par l'extrait conservé par 
Jéróme.'? 

Jéróme centre son attention sur la problématique introduite par Ori- 
gene dans sa troisiéme rédaction — à laquelle appartient pleinement 
l'extrait dont nous pensons avoir trouvé la localisation exacte. C'est 
ainsi que plus de la moitié des excerpta explicites et implicites contenus 
dans la Lettre à Avitus procédent de cette troisiéme strate.'' 


II 


Pour compléter le tableau, une fois fixée la place qu'occupait dans 
l'original la troisiéme citation littérale du bloc appartenant aux étres rai- 
sonnables, on pourrait essayer de méme de déterminer l'endroit qu'oc- 
cupaient la premiere et la seconde. (La quatriéme en effet n'offre pas 
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de difficulté, puisque l'on conserve le texte rufinien correspondant.) En 
ce qui concerne la premiere (EpAvit 3a: 98,9-12 Hil), comme il est arrivé 
pour la troisiéme, les auteurs ne s'accordent pas sur sa localisation."? 
Müller rejette la place que lui assigna Koetschau,'? puisque la grande la- 
cune postulée par celui-ci n'a pas grand sens.'* Simonetti et Crouzel 
pensent de méme. '? 

Deux arguments sont allégués: 1) on ne peut poser comme postulat 
une grande lacune à l'intérieur d'une bréve digression, 5 insérée dans le 
traité «Sur la Trinité»; 2) Jéróme lui-méme dit explicitement qu'il l'a ti- 
rée du traité «Sur les créatures raisonnables».'" Górgemanns-Karpp se 
rallient aux arguments apportés par Müller et Simonetti.'* 

Commengons par le second argument. Nous avons déjà noté (n. 6) 
que l'exemplaire grec que Jéróme eut devant lui n'avait ni titres ni sous- 
titres, à la différence du texte que nous offre Rufin. L'en-téte du bloc 
contenant les extraits relatifs «aux créatures raisonnables» ne permet 
pas à lui seul de déduire que Jéróme aurait fait allusion au traité propre- 
ment dit «Sur les natures raisonnables» qui pour un lecteur moderne 
commence, sans aucun doute, à PArch I 5 et dont le titre nous a été con- 
servé aussi bien en latin («De rationabilibus naturis», Rufin) qu'en grec 
(IItpl Aovtx&v oócecv, Photius). Il n'est pas étonnant que Jéróme ait cru 
qu'à partir de ce moment, Origene traitait déjà du second principe rela- 
tif «aux créatures raisonnables» et, en particulier, «de l'àme (de 
anima)» (65,3 Koe), à la différence de l'exposé plus spécifique qu'il pro- 
mettait pour plus tard «au sujet de toutes les natures raisonnables, qui 
se divisent en trois catégories (de omni rationabili natura, quae in tria 
genera speciesque distinguitur)» (65,5s Koe), lorsqu'un éditeur aussi 
perspicace que Koetschau — qui suggere avec raison d'éliminer le sous- 
titre que portent les manuscrits («De imminutione vel lapsu») — ne se 
rendit pas compte qu'il s'agissait d'une simple digression et se borna à 
dire que «Origéne parle ici en général *'de natura rationabili" et des 
bienfaits que celle-ci regoit de la Trinité».'? 

Pour ce qui est du premier argument, la digression ne commence pas 
oU se trouve actuellement le sous-titre, mais à PArch I 3,8b («Ita ergo 
indesinenti erga nos opere»: 62,13 Koe). Comme nous l'avons indiqué 
ailleurs, la digression sur la satiété dans la béatitude (I 3,8b-4,2) appar- 
tient au troisiéme niveau de rédaction.?? Son inclusion, toujours selon 
Origene, dans le traité «Sur la Trinité», a été à l'origine des confusions 
signalées. L'intérét montré par Jéróme, comme il a été dit, pour les dé- 
veloppements relatifs à la préexistence et à la postexistence, composant 
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le troisiéme niveau, se manifeste une fois de plus dans cet extrait. Le fait 
que la digression soit bréve n'empéche pas que Rufin l'ait abrégée en- 
core plus, puisque, contrairement à son collégue, il ne montre guére de 
sympathie pour les développements appartenant à la protologie et à l'es- 
chatologie. Ainsi donc, l'extrait en question — appartenant aussi sans 
doute à la troisiéme strate rédactionnelle — doit se placer selon nos cal- 
culs à l'intérieur de la présente digression, soit à l'endroit proposé par 
Koetschau, soit unie à la citation — probablement littérale aussi — con- 
tenue dans le Contre Jean de Jérusalem, au début méme de la di- 
gression. 

Pour décider entre l'un et l'autre endroit, il faut tenir compte du con- 
texte. Koetschau décida de le situer entre PArch I 4,1 et 4,2 (64,9-16 
Koe) pour une simple raison: en 4,2 le discours s'oriente déjà vers sa 
conclusion; d'autre part, l'éditeur allemand comprit les incises «quae sit 
adsumptio scientiae» et «quae sit eius abolitio» comme constituant une 
double annonce du théme à traiter,? alors que, comme le précisent à 
juste titre Górgemanns-Karpp?! rejoignant ainsi Müller et Simonetti, les 
incises en question ne doivent pas étre considérées comme une annonce 
ou exposition d'une question à résoudre, mais comme une conclusion. 
En effet, il s'agit simplement d'appliquer l'exemple qu'il vient de propo- 
ser au cas de l'acquisition/perte de la science divine qu'il essayait d'ex- 
pliquer par analogie. Ce qui arrive, c'est que Koetschau s'était laissé 
influencer inconsciemment par la césure créée par le sous-titre qui sert 
d'en-téte au quatriéme chapitre («De imminutione vel lapsu»), bien 
qu'il ait affirmé que «Le titre — dans le cas oü il aurait été rédigé par 
Rufin — n'introduit aucun chapitre nouveau»?* et qu'il ait proposé en 
conséquence son élimination, ne se rendant pas compte de l'existence 
d'une digression et du fait que celle-ci commence déjà à 3,8b («Ita ergo 
indesinenti»). Cependant, si nous considérons comme une unité la di- 
gression qui va de 3,8b jusqu'à 4,2,^ la marge pour placer aussi bien 
l'extrait littéral dela Lettre à Avitus que celui de l'opuscule Contre Jean 
de Jérusalem qui probablement le précéde, s'amplifie notablement. 

Si nous portons notre attention sur le premier paragraphe de la digres- 
sion (3,8b), nous pourrons vérifier que tout tourne autour du theme de 
la «satietas» et que c'est seulement à la fin que s'insinue celui de la «ne- 
glegentia». Par contre, les deux extraits dont il est fait mention contien- 
nent seulement le second théme. D'autre part, Rufin se référe 
exclusivement au cas particulier oà «la satiété s'empare de l'un de ceux 
qui auront atteint le plus haut degré de perfection»,?* alors que autant 
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l'un extrait que l'autre font référence à l'attitude négligente qui peut 
exister en foutes et chacune des créatures raisonnables,?' c'est-à-dire au 
principe général dont dérive ce cas particulier. 

En revanche, quant aux rapports de ces deux extraits entre eux, celui 
de l'écrit adressé à Jean de Jérusalem (CIohHlier 16) doit se placer sans 
doute avant celui de la lettre adressée à Avitus (EpAvit 3a), compte tenu 
des données fournies par Jéróme lui-méme quand il introduit ce dernier 
fragment: «Lorsqu'il en vient aux créatures raisonnables et aprés avoir 
dit qu'elles ont échoué dans des corps terrestres par négligence, il ajoute 
encore ceci» (98,7-9 Hil). Le premier fragment explique en effet la dé- 
gradation progressive de la créature raisonnable à cause de son attitude 
négligente dans la béatitude au point de se voir obligée de revétir un 
corps épais et charnel. D'autre part, le texte rufinien de PArch I 4,1 pré- 
tend expliquer par une analogie la maniere dont se réalise cette chute par 
négligence sans l'avoir à peine insinuée. Comme en beaucoup d'autres 
cas, Rufin aurait omis par prudence tout ce qui touchait le glissement 
des étres raisonnables vers des corps de plus en plus épais à cause d'un 
péché de négligence dans la vie préexistante. La séquence primitive 
pourrait for bien étre la suivante: 


«Or, si jamais la satiété (dans la béatitude) s'empare de l'un de ceux qui 
auront atteint le plus haut degré de perfection, je ne pense pas qu'il en soit 
privé subitement et qu'il tombe complétement, mais que forcément il glis- 
sera progressivement et de maniére partielle. Ainsi pourra-t-il advenir par- 
fois, s'agissant d'une chute momentanée, que s'il se repent de suite et 
revient à lui-méme, il ne se précipite pas entiérement, voire méme qu'il re- 
vienne sur ses pas et retourne à son état primitif, de sorte qu'on puisse récu- 
pérer ce qu'on avait perdu par négligence» (Ruf, PArch I 3,8b). « « En 
effet, toutes les créatures raisonnables, incorporelles et invisibles, si elles 
font preuve de trop de négligence, glissent lentement vers les régions infé- 
rieures et assument des corps conformes aux qualités des lieux vers lesquels 
elles se précipitent — par exemple, d'abord des corps éthérés, puis aériens; 
lorsqu'elles arrivent à proximité de la terre, elles revétent des corps plus 
épais, pour étre enfin attachées à des corps humains de chair et d'os» (Jér, 
ClohHier 16). « « Ainsi, 7 les créatures raisonnables descendent progressi- 
vement par l'Echelle de Jacob jusqu'au dernier échelon — c'est-à-dire 
jusqu'à la chair et le sang — et il n'advient pas que quelqu'un se précipite 
subitement du numéro cent au numéro un sans passer par les autres numé- 
ros jusqu'à parvenir au dernier, comme celui qui descend les marches d'un 
escalier. Ainsi elles changeront autant de fois de corps qu'elles changeront 
de demeure depuis le ciel jusqu'à la terre» (Jér, CIohHier 19). « « Par con- 
séquent, c'est le fait d'une grande négligence et d'une grande paresse si 
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quelqu'un glisse et se vide tellement qu'il sombre dans les vices des brutes 
privées de raison et puisse se retrouver attaché à un corps épais» (Jér, 
EpAvit 3a). 


Aprés cet exposé viendrait l'incise conservée par Rufin: 


«Pour illustrer cette dégradation ou chute de ceux qui auront fait preuve 
de négligence, il ne semble pas hors propos d'utiliser une comparaison en 
guise d'exemple» (PArch I 4,1). 


Ill 


En ce qui concerne le deuxiéme extrait littéral conservé par Jéróme 
dans la Lettre à Avitus à la suite du précédent, introduit par la formule 
«Et in consequentibus» (EpAvit 3b: 98,13-22 Hil), méme si les auteurs 
le situent unanimement avant le traité «Sur la fin», tous ne sont pas 
d'accord sur le fait qu'il corresponde exactement avec le texte de Rufin 
de PArch I 5,5fin.?* A premiére vue tous les indices sont en faveur d'une 
correspondance — exacte ou non — entre la conclusion que nous offre 
Rufin et celle que nous conserve Jéróme. 

Or, si l'on considére que: 

1) l'incise rufinienne est conclusive («Et per hoc consequens est») et 
en méme temps exhortative (remarquons la premiere personne du pluriel 
du subjonctif présent: «in nobis esse atque in nostris motibus... ut vel... 
sancti simus, vel... in malitiam perditionemque vergamus...»), alors que 
celle de Jéróme, empruntée à la suite du discours («Et in consequenti- 
bus») et s'appuyant sur la discussion antérieure («Quibus, inquit, moti 
disputationibus»), introduit une thématique légerement différente, à sa- 
voir la thématique de la préexistence («arbitramur sponte sua alios esse 
in numero sanctorum... alios ob culpam propriam... corruisse...»: re- 
marquons la troisiéeme personne du pluriel et le temps au passé); 

2) le traité qui vient ensuite (PArch I 6), intercalé — comme nous 
l'avons signalé ailleurs — en troisiéme rédaction,?? développe précisé- 
ment le théme de la chute des étres raisonnables dans la préexistence et 
leur différenciation progressive; 

3) l'extrait de Jéróme est un calque de l'incise conclusive de Rufin, 
mais transposé en préexistence;?? 

4) la citation littérale alléguée par Jéróme ne s'achéve pas à «in con- 
trarias fortitudines verterentur», comme le signalent les auteurs entrai- 
nés par la prétendue correspondance de cet extrait avec la conclusion 
conservée par Rufin, mais elle continue jusqu'à «id est homo fiat»: il 
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n'y a en effet aucun indice que la citation littérale doive s'achever avant 
«rursumque»; 

si l'on considére donc tout cela, la conclusion qui s'impose est la 
suivante: 

a) Rufin a omis la clause qui servait de pont vers le nouveau dévelop- 
pement «Sur le commencement et la fin», la remplacant défectueuse- 
ment par le sous-titre «De fine vel consummatione» qui ne repond que 
partiellement à la thématique de ce traité inséré par Origeéne lui-méme 
en troisiéme rédaction; 

b) la premiere partie du traité «Sur les natures raisonnables» s'ache- 
vait logiquement par l'incise rufinienne, tandis que le développement 
plus récent commengait par la clause-pont que nous a conservée Jéróme; 

C) cette clause-pont fut rédigée par Origene en guise d'anticipation de 
la thématique qu'il allait développer dans un traité spécial Sur le com- 
mencement et la fin, en troisiéme rédaction. 

La séquence de ce troisiéme bloc de passages était probablement la 
suivante. Remarquons le passage de la seconde (en ronde) à la troisiéme 
rédaction (en cursive): 


«D'ouü il s'ensuit qu'il dépend de nous et de notre liberté de mouvements 
d'étre saints et bienheureux, ou bien par paresse et négligence d'aller 
échouer de la béatitude à la malice et à la perdition, à tel point qu'un pro- 
grés excessif — pour ainsi dire — dans la malice peut conduire celui qui 
S'est à ce point négligé, à cet état oü l'on devient une puissance contraire» 
(Ruf: PArch I 5,5fin [2*me, strate réd.]). 


Poussés, dit-il, par ces discussions nous pensons que par volonté propre 
les uns se trouvent au nombre des saints et dans le ministére de Dieu, d'au- 
tres par leur propre faute se sont précipités hors de la sainteté, tombant 
dans une si grande négligence qu'ils se changent en puissances contraires; 
nous pensons de méme que le commencement naít de la fin et la fin du 
commencement, et qu'ainsi tout varie, de sorte que celui qui est maintenant 
homme peut dans un autre monde devenir démon, et que celui qui est dé- 
mon, s'il fait preuve de trop de négligence, sera attaché à des corps plus 
épais, c'est-à-dire qu'il deviendra homme» (Jér, EpAvit 3b [3*me, strate 
réd.]). 


Sur «le commencement et la fin 


«La fin parait étre l'indice de choses parfaites et achevées», etc. (Ruf: 
PArch I 6,1 [3*me, strate réd.]). 


L'inclusion du traité «Sur le commencement et la fin» (PArc I 6), ap- 
partenant au troisiéme niveau de rédaction, a coupé en deux le traité pri- 
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mitif «Sur les natures raisonnables» (I 5 -— 7-8), appartenant au 
deuxiéme niveau. 


Conclusion 


En résumé, nous avons essayé de situer dans l'actuel De Principiis cinq 
passages extraits par Jéróme du Peri Archon d'Origéne. Ils font tous ré- 
férence aux étres raisonnables et ont été tirés du premier livre. 

Suivant l'ordre de leur localisation à l'intérieur de la version rufi- 
nienne, frois d'entre eux (CIohHier 16 et 19 et EpAvit 3a) font allusion 
à la digression sur la satiété/ négligence dans la béatitude (PArch I 3,8b- 
4,2), digression qu'Origene introduisit en troisieme rédaction dans le 
traité consacré au premier principe (Dieu, le Christ, l'Esprit Saint) et, 
plus concrétement, à l'intérieur de l'appendice sur l'activité spécifique 
de chacune des personnes de la Trinité (I 3,5-8a -- 4,3-5). Koetschau 
avait bien senti que ces trois extraits devaient étre placés avant le déve- 
loppement proprement dit sur les étres raisonnables, appartenant déjà 
au second principe; il ne sembla pas s'apercevoir cependant que ces ex- 
traits, au lieu de combler une prétendue lacune entre 4,1 et 4,2, don- 
naient lieu précisément au développement sur /a chute par négligence de 
la béatitude que Rufin se borna à insinuer à la fin de 3,8b et à illustrer 
par un exemple en 4,1, mais sans nous expliquer pour autant en quoi 
celle-ci consistait. Autrement dit, Rufin réussit à dévier l'attention, par 
ses stratagémes, de la dégradation progressive des étres raisonnables à 
cause d'une attitude négligente à partir d'un état de bonheur vers une 
simple chute par négligence dans la vie présente. 

Un quatriéme extrait (EpAvit 3b) doit étre placé à la fin de PArch I 
5.5, mais non pas en substitution de l'incise conclusive de Rufin ni en 
la précédant, mais simplement à la suite de cette exhortation- 
conclusion. Il s'agit en effet de la clause-pont dont se servit Origéne 
pour intercaler en troisiéme rédaction le traité «Sur le commencement 
et la fin» (1 6) à l'intérieur du traité «Sur les natures raisonnables» (I 
5 4 7-8) qu'il avait rédigé antérieurement. Dans la premiére partie 
(«Quibus moti disputationibus» jusqu'à «in contrarias fortitudines ver- 
terentur») il paraphrase la conclusion de la rédaction antérieure s'ap- 
puyant sur les motifs qui y sont esquissés afin de proposer l'hypothése 
d'une différenciation initiale des étres raisonnables selon le bon usage 
/ l'abus du libre arbitre. La seconde partie («Rursumque nasci» jusqu'à 
«id est homo fiat»), dépendant aussi d'«arbitramur» — considérée par 
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la majorité des auteurs comme une citation non littérale qui appartient 
déjà au traité proprement dit «Sur la fin» —, annonce sous forme de 
table des matiéres ce qui sera développé par la suite. 

Finalement, un cinquiéme extrait littéral (EpAvit 4d), que chaque 
auteur a placé oü il a bien voulu, appartient pleinement au traité «Sur 
le commencement et la fin» et, concrétement, il doit étre placé avant 
l'incise rufinienne sur la fin du monde (PArch I 6,1b) qui primitivement 
lui était rattachée. Les auteurs ont jugé qu'il devait se placer apres le dé- 
veloppement sur le soleil, la lune et les astres, mentionnés dans l'extrait- 
résumé antérieur (EpAvit 4c: 99,27-100,2 Hil), sans se rendre compte 
que Jéróme l'a cité aprés une série d'extraits-résumés (3c-4c) «afin que 
personne ne pense que ce que nous disons provient de nous-mémes», 
c'est-à-dire pour qu'on ne l'accuse pas d'avoir inventé de son propre cru 
ce qu'il a résumé dans les extraits antérieurs et, surtout, dans les 
extraits-résumés relatifs à la totale et constante convertibilité des étres 
raisonnables — anges, démons et hommes — entre eux. 

La localisation exacte de ces extraits de Jéróme à l'intérieur du De 
Principiis d'Origéne-Rufin non seulement résout une série de difficultés 
reconnues par tous les auteurs qui ont tenté de rétablir la teneur origi- 
nelle du Peri Archon, mais confirme aussi que notre hypothése d'une 
quadruple rédaction de ce premier traité de théologie dogmatique- 
sapientiale est solidement étayée. L'inclusion en troisiéme rédaction de 
la problématique ayant trait à l'état préexistant des étres raisonnables, 
chute de quelques-uns d'entre eux avec la subséquente différenciation en 
anges, démons et hommes, création de la matiére corporelle comme 
conséquence de cette différenciation, retour de tous les étres raisonna- 
bles à l'état primitif et la question adjacente de l'état final de la matiére 
corporelle, a créé une série de tensions à l'intérieur de la strate la plus 
primitive. Le fait de n'avoir pas pu tenir compte jusqu'à présent de la 
stratification successive de matériaux si divers, a rendu énormément dif- 
ficile l'identification du lieu exact oü devaient étre placés les extraits que 
Jéróme — non sans malice — choisit de préférence parmi les digressions 
les plus hasardeuses d'Origéne (une espéce de «quaestiones disputa- 
tae»)?! et que Rufin — ingénument — élimina au nom d'une prétendue 
orthodoxie. 
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NOTES 


' H. Crouzel — M. Simonetti, Origéne. Traité des Principes (5 vols., Paris 1978-1984), 
vol. I, p. 28. 

? Jéróme se sert pour cela des formules habituelles à son époque: «Cumque venisset ad... 
etiam haec addidit» (EpAvit 3a); «Et in consequentibus» (3b; 5c); «Ac ne quis putet nos- 
trum esse, quod dicimus, ipsius verba ponamus» (4d); «Et ad extremum... inquit» (4g); 
«Rursumque post modicum... inquit» (5b); «Et post paululum» (Sd; 9d; 9g); «Et in eo- 
dem loco» (5e; 8c; 9h); «Et iterum» (Sf; 7b; 8b; 9c; 9e; 11b); «Et in eodem libro» (6b); 
«Et in inferioribus» (6c); «Et in alio loco» (6d); «Et post multum... hoc intulit» (6e); «Et 
in fine secundi voluminis... intulit» (7c); «In libro quoque tertio haec... continentur» (8a); 
«Statimque subiungit» (8d; 8f; 9b); «Atque in eodem volumine» (8e); «Rursumque... in- 
quit» (9a); «Cumque... haec intulit» (9f); «Rursumque... sententiam suam tali fine confir- 
mat» (10b); «Et post... ad extremum intulit» (10c); «In quarto quoque libro... qui operis 
huius extremus est, haec... interserit» (11a); «Nec hac disputatione contentus dicit» (11d); 
«Quod ne forsitan de nostro sensu putemur adserere, ipsius verba ponenda sunt» (12b); 
«Rursumque... sic locutus est» (13a); «Et... haec verba subnectit» (13b); «...hic rursum 
sentire convincitur» (14a); «Et ne parum putaremus... in eiusdem voluminis fine... inquit» 
(14b). 

| [. Hiülberg, Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi Epistulae (CSEL LVI), Vindobonae et Lipsiae 
1918 (repr. 1961), considére aussi citations littérales: 5) «Qui vero fluctuaverint» jusqu'à 
«caelum et terra nova fient» (3c: CSEL LVI 98,23-99,4 Hil) et 6) «Qui vero non fuerint 
meriti» jusqu'à «diversa officia sortientur» (3d: 99,4-9). P. Koetschau, Origenes. Werke. 
Fünfter Band. De principiis [IIEPI APXON] (GCS 22 [V]), Leipzig 1913, allégue en outre 
comme citations littérales: 7) «Rursumque nasci ex fine principium» jusqu'à «id est homo 
fiat» (GCS V 80, premier apparat — 98,18-22 Hil); 8) «Ipsosque daemones» jusqu'à «per- 
venire ad angelicam dignitatem» (V 83, premier apparat — 99,9-18 Hil); et 9) «Corporales 
quoque substantias» jusqu'à «sincerius et purius intellegi potest» (V 85, premier apparat 
— 99,19-21 Hil). Crouzel-Simonetti ne considérent pas comme citation explicite celle qui 
porte le numéro 7 (Principes II, pp. 92s, n. 8), et non plus les citations n?. 5-6 (Ib., pp. 
95s, n. 18, et p. 97, n. 22). Ils considerent également comme résumés de Jéróme les cita- 
tions n^. 8 (Ib., p. 98, n. 24) et n?. 9 (Ib., pp. 10ls, n. 30). H. Górgemanns — H. Karpp, 
Origenes vier Bücher von den Prinzipien, Darmstadt 1976, par contre, suivent de prés 
Koetschau. Selon notre opinion, la citation n?. 7 fait partie d'une citation littérale plus 
étendue: cf., dans le texte, la citation explicite n?. 2. 

*^ Koetschau, suivant Schnitzer, la situe vers la fin de PArch I 7,5 (GCS V 93,28ss), afin 
de compléter une prétendue lacune. M. Simonetti, 7 Principi di Origene, Torino 1968, le 
suit (Principi 219), bien qu'il avoue en note que «mal si addice al contesto, in cui si parla 
solo degli astri» (n. 40). Crouzel-Simonetti, Principes I 221, ne la remplacent pas dans la 
traduction, se limitant à en laisser trace dans une note reconnaissant que «Pour localiser 
ce passage on n'a que les vagues indications de Jéróme» (Jb. II 112s, n. 37). Górgemanns- 
Karpp, à leur tour, suivant K. Müller, Kritische Beitráge, SAB (Berlin) 1919, pp. 621s, 
la citent à la fin de I 7, bien qu'ils admettent: «Ausserdem scheint er nach der Behandlung 
der Sterne zum allgemeineren Thema der Vernunftwesen zurückzuführen» (Prinzipien 
247, n. 22). 

* Comparer la conclusion de la citation explicite: «id est, ut et angeli homines vel daemo- 
nes et rursum ex his homines vel angeli fiant» (EpAvit 4d: 100,15-17 Hil) avec l'apostille 
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placée à la fin de la seconde citation (3b: 98,22-23 Hil, cf. supra) et la thématique des résu- 
més suivants: «Qui vero non fuerint meriti, ut per genus hominum revertantur ad pristi- 
num statum, fient diabolus et angeli eius et pessimi daemones» (3d: 99,4-7 Hil); «Ipsosque 
daemones... fieri homines et sic ad antiquum redire principium... in hominum eruditi cor- 
poribus rursum veniant ad angelorum fastigia» (3e: 99,9-14 Hil); «Ex quo consequenti ra- 
tione monstrari omnes rationabiles creaturas ex omnibus posse fieri... nosque et angelos 
futuros et daemones, si egerimus neglegentius, et rursum daemones, si voluerint capere 
virtutes, pervenire ad angelicam dignitatem» (3f: 99,14-19 Hil). 

$  EpAvit 3a: «Cumque venisset ad rationabiles creaturas» (98,7 Hil). Dans l'original 
grec que Jéróme avait devant lui ne se trouvait aucun titre, à la différence de l'exemplaire 
que Photius eut sous les yeux (Bibl, Cod 8: 3b Bekker), oü apparaissait un seul titre, IIepi 
AÀoYvuxGv qoscv, qui embrassait tous les développements qui font référence aux étres rai- 
sonnables (PArc I 5-8). Dans celui de Rufin, par contre, apparaissent des titres pour cha- 
cun des chapitres dans lesquels les copistes postérieurs (ou Rufin lui-méme) l'avaient 
irrémédiablement découpé: «Caput quintum. De rationabilibus naturis» (I 5); «Caput sex- 
tum. De fine vel consummatione» (I 6); «Caput septimum. De incorporeis et corporibus» 
(I 7); «Caput octavum. De angelis» (I 8). Si dans l'exemplaire grec utilisé par Jéróme eus- 
sent déjà existé des titres dont Rufin fait état, il se serait constamment référé à eux en ex- 
trayant les passages, au lieu de se borner à la primitive division en quatre livres («In primo 
volumine; In secundo autem libro; In libro quoque tertio; Atque in eodem volumine; In 
quarto quoque libro, qui operis huius extremus est»). Pour les autres formules qu'il em- 
ploie, voir la n. 2. 

^ Dansune étude récente nous avons soumis le Peri Archon d'Origéne à une sorte de ra- 
diographie ou étude stratigraphique, ce qui apporta comme résultat la découverte et la dé- 
limitation exacte de quatre strates rédactionnelles toutes quatre dües à la plume d'Origeéne 
lui-méme, mais forcément séparées dans le temps: E/ Peri Archon d' Orígenes. Radiografia 
del primer tractat de teologia dogmüático-sapiencial. «Llicó inaugural del curs académic 
1985-1986 en la Facultat de Teologia de Barcelona», Barcelona 1985, 90 pp. Origene, 
d'aprés cette étude, ne composa pas cet ouvrage d'un seul trait, mais en quatre étapes suc- 
cessives: 

1) La premiére rédaction comprenait la Préface-I (ce qui se rapporte aux questions ma- 
nifestement transmises: Praef 1-2.4-5b. 7-8a.10b) et une bonne partie de l'actuel Second 
cycle avec le double appendice Sur les Ecritures (II 4 - III 3,14: à l'exception des traités 
et amplifications intercalés en troisiéme rédaction et de III 3,15). Origene employa dans 
ce premier stade la méthodologie rationnelle. 

2) La seconde strate rédactionnelle comprenait la Préface-II (remodelée avec l'addition 
des questions non manifestement transmises: Praef 3.5c-6.8b-10a) et une bonne partie de 
l'actuel Premier cycle (I 1 - II 3: à l'exception des traités intercalés en troisiéme rédaction, 
plus la digression de III 3, 15). La méthodologie employée dans cette seconde rédaction 
est d'ordre sapientiale: l'intelligence éclairée par le don de la sagesse réservée aux spi- 
rituels. 

3) La troisiéme strate est formée par une série de traités et amplifications introduits 
dans les deux cycles antérieurs: la digression sur la satiété dans la béatitude (I 3,8b-4,2), 
la conjecture sur un état préexistent (I 7,4b-5Sa) et les traités Sur le commencement et la 
fin (I 6) et Sur la matiére corporelle (II 1,4-2,2 4- 3,2-3 et 3,7), intercalés à l'intérieur du 
Premier cycle, ainsi que le traité Sur le commencement (II 9), les amplifications sur la 
préexistence (III 1,22-23; 3,5-6; 4,1-5 et 5,4-5) et le traité Sur la fin (III 6), intercalés à 
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l'interieur du Second cycle. Cette troisiéme strate, la seule qui ne constitue aucun cycle 
indépendant, contient une série de «quaestiones disputatae». 

4) La quatriéme, enfin, comprend la Reconsidération finale (IV 4). Sa méthodologie 
est plutót de caractére philosophique. 
* «(Ruf.) der ungenau übersetzt hat» (78, premier apparat, Koe). Simonetti, Principi 
198, n. 32, juge, par contre, que «la citazione letterale del passo» par oeuvre de Jéróme 
ne présente pas «apprezzabili variazioni». De méme, Crouzel-Simonetti, Principes II 90, 
n. 32. Górgemanns-Karpp, Prinzipien 213, n. 30, se limitent à constater que «Der letzte 
Satz wird von Hier. etwas kürzer wiedergegeben». 
* Dans le troisiéme niveau rédactionnel, intercalé par Origene lui-méme dans les deux 
cycles antérieurs, se distingue constamment une double thématique: a) celle qui fait réfé- 
rence à la création primordiale: préexistence, totale convertibilité et retour des étres rai- 
sonnables à leur état initial bienheureux, et 5) celle qui est en relation avec la création 
secondaire: création de la matiére, diversification des corps, état final de la nature corpo- 
relle. Plus de la moitié des extraits de Jéróme (voir n. 11) remontent à cette double théma- 
tique: a) EpAvit 3 (98,7-99,18 Hil); 4d (100,2-17); 6e (104,1-16); 8 (105,11-107,9); 9b-e 
(107,27-109,18) — 169 lignes de l'éd. de Hilberg, et 5) EpAvit 4a (99,19-22 Hil); 5 (101,5- 
103,6); 9f-10c (109,19-112,20) — 143 lignes de l'éd. de Hilberg. 
^ Comparer: «alias earum tardius incedere ob segnitiem, alias pernici volare cursu prop- 
ter industriam» (Jér) / «tunc vitio propriae desidiae alius citius alius tardius, plus alius 
alius minus... alius levius, alius vero gravius ad inferiora declinat» (Ruf) // &voónvoc 
Yívovxat c&xtov 7) BpáOtov exam toot, xai ént xAetov f| éx' EAaxxov (Just); «cumque omnes libe- 
rum habeant arbitrium» (Jér) / «ipse sibi causa» (Ruf) // i£ i&(ac aix(ac (Just); «diversi 
motus et variae voluntates... diversum accipient statum» (Jér) / «pro suis unusquisque 
motibus varie acti», «diversitatem pro mentis ac propositi motibus... unicuique secundum 
diversitatem motuum» (Ruf) // «oic &x&oxou (eXx(oow 7, xt(poot xwfjuact (Just). 
' Des 551 lignes de l'édition de Hilberg 312 appartiennent au /froisiéme niveau de ré- 
daction. 
7? — K. Fr. Schnitzer, Origenes über die Grundlehren der Glaubenswissenschaft, Stuttgart 
1835, p. 80, note, suggére de la placer à la fin de I 5,3. Müller, Beitrüge 619, se montre 
indécis. Simonetti, Principi 192, n. 16, abat les cartes: «A collocare qui il passo geroni- 
miano Si arriva solo per esclusione: esso é introdotto come citazione letterale ed é presen- 
tato come facente parte del capitolo sulle creature razionali che segue la trattazione iniziale 
sulla trinità. Esso precede altra citazione geronimiana tratta dallo stesso capitolo che a il 
corrispondente rufiniano a I, 5, 5. E perció giocoforza sistemare il passo nel cap. 5 prima 
dell'altro» et suggére de la placer à I 5,4 (à 74,1 Koe). Crouzel-Simonetti, Principes II 86, 
n. 17, hésitent entre I 5,3 (Schnitzer) et I 5,4 (Simonetti) et en proie aux doutes ils en vien- 
nent à suggérer un changement dans la traduction pour pouvoir la placer à I 8,4, en préju- 
dice de la régle que, comme nous l'avons signalé, Jéróme aurait rigoureusement suivie. 
Górgemanns-Karpp, Prinzipien 187, n. 2, se rallient aussi à Schnitzer. 
? Koetschau, GCS V 64, premier apparat. D'aprés lui, la lacune serait entre 4,1 et 4,2. 
'" Beitráge 616-619. 
'* M. SSimonetti, Osservazioni sulla struttura del De Principiis di Origene, RivFilClass, 
NS 40 (1962) 373, n. 2; Crouzel-Simonetti, Principes II 78s. 
'*5 Suivant ce qui figure encore dans la conclusion: «excessu quodam usi haec diximus 
et sermonem de anima quia inciderat, strictim licet, contingendum putavimus» (65,2-4 
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Koe). Une digression analogue, signalée en termes semblables, se trouve en IV 3,15 (347,5- 
30 Koe). 

7"  EpAvit 3: «Cumque venisset ad rationabiles creaturas» (98,7 Hil). Voir, cependant, 
notre n. 6. 

!" Prinzipien 187, n. 2. 

!* «Die Ueberschrift (De imminutione vel lapsu) — wenn überhaupt von Rufin verfasst 
— leitet keinen neuen Abschnitt ein, vgl. S. 64,17 - S. 65,4; Orig. spricht hier im allgemei- 
nen 'de natura rationabili! (S. 65,4f) und von den Wohltaten, die diese durch die Trinitát 
erhált» (GCS V 63, premier apparat, Koe). 

? La digression présente, ainsi que celle qui est signalée dans la n. 16, sont l'indice de 
rédactions postérieures. La premiere appartenait à la deuxieme strate, la seconde à la troi- 
siéme. Voir E/ Peri Archon d'Orígenes S6ss. La justification employée par Origene, «ser- 
monem de anima quia inciderat», n'est qu'un prétexte pour pouvoir insérer cette nouvelle 
thématique dans le sein d'un développement plus ancien. De fait, son inclusion s'est faite 
au détriment du fil conducteur du développement primitif actuellement scindé en deux. 
"^  CIohHier 16 et EpAvit 3a (textes à GCS V 64,9-16 Koe) paraissent se référer au méme 
contexte. 

? «Hier fehlt m. E. die weitere Ausführung von: quae sit adsumptio scientiae und quae 
sit eius abolitio (Z. 4), die schon oben S. 62,20 - S. 63,7 begonnen war» (GCS V 64, pre- 
mier apparat, Koe). 

? Prinzipien 187, n. 2. 

^ Voir notre n. 19. 

?5 Voir £l Peri Archon d'Orígenes 56-58 et nn. 171 et 177. 

?5 «Si autem aliquando satietas ceperit aliquem ex his, qui in summo perfectoque consti- 
terint gradu» (62,20-63,2 Koe: je suis la recension de l'Anonyme à Januarius). 

7  «Cunctas rationabiles creaturas incorporales et invisibiles, si neglentiores fuerint» 
(CIohHier 16), «unumquemque» (EpAvit 3a). 

? Voir notre n. 8. 

? Voir £l Peri Archon d'Orígenes SSss. et nn. 172 et 178. 

? La premiere partie de la péricope-pont rédigée en troisiéme rédaction (iii) en vue d'in- 
troduire ce traité paraphrase la conclusion de la rédaction antérieure (ii): «Et per hoc con- 
sequens est» (ii) / «Et in consequentibus» (iii: Jér!); «in nostris motibus» (ii) / «Quibus 
moti disputationibus» (iii); «in nobis esse» (ii) / «sponte sua» (iii); «vel... vel» (ii) / 
«alios... alios» (iii); «sancti simus» (ii) / «in numero sanctorum» (iii); «per... neglegen- 
tiam ex beatitudine... vergamus in tantum, ut...» (ii) / «de sanctimonia... in tantam ne- 
glegentiam corruisse, ut...» (iii); «contraria virtus efficiatur» (ii // «in contrarias 
fortitudines verterentur» (iii). La seconde partie condense l'exposé ultérieure. 

^? Voir El Peri Archon d' Orígenes 80. N'oublions pas que plus de la moitié des excerpta 
contenus dans la Lettre à Avitus appartiennent à cette troisieéme strate (cf. les nn. 9 et 11). 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT THE ESCHATOLOGY OF EUSEBIUS OF 
CAESAREA 


BY 
FRANK S. THIELMAN 


There is something like a consensus in contemporary Eusebian 
scholarship that the first church historian was flexible on questions of 
eschatology. When the persecutions of Maximin called for the more 
*primitive'"' apocalyptic conceptions of traditional Christianity, 
Eusebius was willing to use them. But with the triumph of Christianity 
at the Milvian bridge, he conveniently *'shelved''? other-wordly aspira- 
tions and praised with **unconcealed'"? joy the establishment of God's 
rule on earth in the form of Constantine's empire. Jean Sirinelli speaks 
for many when he says that Eusebius never allows the doctrine of 
Christ's second coming any importance in his historical scheme. There 
is no sense of a new kingdom which will at some future date break in 
upon the existing historical structure, righting what is wrong and 
establishing justice. Rather, 


La deuxiéme Parousie est traitée par Eusébe non point comme un événement essen- 
tiel, encore moins comme un événement culminant, mais seulement comme un élé- 
ment qui joue un róle symétrique à celui des théophanies de l'Ancien Testament par 
rapport à la premiere Parousie...^ 


Sirinelli's statement is impressive in its refusal to equivocate. Its 
strong language is perhaps surprising, but he is not alone in his convic- 
tions. W. H. C. Frend, D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, and to some extent 
T. D. Barnes agree with him.? When Eusebius' statements on the *'sec- 
ond appearing" are re-read, however, before notions of his philosophy 
of history have become fixed in the reader's mind, a different picture 
of Eusebius' attitude toward the second coming, the next life, and the 
role of Constantine's empire emerges. The difference is not sweeping, 
but it is significant, and therefore the exercise of re-examining Eusebius 
with eschatological questions in mind is an intellectually healthy one. 

Wallace-Hadrill's thesis is typical and well argued, and therefore can 
serve as a starting point for our investigation. According to Wallace- 
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Hadrill Eusebius! eschatology became increasingly realized as the suc- 
cess of the church became more and more evident. At first Eusebius ac- 
commodated notions of another world and the second coming of 
Christ; but after the triumph of the church he began to view the reign 
of Constantine as **the peak towards which all human history had been 
moving", and placed correspondingly little weight on traditional 
eschatology.* For Wallace-Hadrill (as for Sirinelli") this development is 
clearly discernible in the documents. In the early days of the General 
Elementary Introduction (especially books 6-10, made up of the Pro- 
phetic Extracts and the Commentary on Luke) mention of the second 
coming was not infrequent (although, according to Sirinelli, it was 
never, even in this work, crucial for Eusebius).* In the Proof of the 
Gospel, however, traditional eschatology receives only ''the scantiest 
treatment"',? and finally in the Life of Constantine it does not appear 
at all. Wallace-Hadrill traces this development by noting the use of John 
18.36 (**My kingdom is not of this world"") in Prophetic Extracts 2.2 
and the Commentary on Luke (— book 10 of the General Elementary 
Introduction) 1.32 and comparing these passages to Life of Constantine 
1.1 where Eusebius states that regardless of where he directs his view he 
sees but one empire.'?^ What had once been a concern for the other 
world, according to Wallace-Hadrill, has become a celebration of the 
triumph of the church in this world. 

Before attempting to refute this conception, it is necessary first to 
note that it does have a basis, and does point to certain developments 
in Eusebius! emphases. It is clear that Eusebius considered the Roman 
Empire, and especially the Constantinian Empire, to be a fulfillment of 
prophecy and a necessary part of God's historical design. Proof of the 
Gospel capitalizes on the conjunction of Augustus and Christ, and book 
10 of the Ecclesiastical History (1.4-8) makes clear that Psalm 46.8-9 
(**Come and behold the works of the Lord, what wonders He hath made 
in the earth, making wars to cease unto the ends of the earth"') has been 
fulfilled in the triumph of Constantine. The near Christlike descriptions 
of the Emperor in the Life, the Oration and the History, book 10 are 
evident to the most undiscerning eye. Moreover, it is clear that the ex- 
plicit eschatological language of the Prophetic Extracts and the Com- 
mentary on Luke is not present in these later writings. There is no 
mention of the **second appearing" (contrast, for example Prophetic 
Extracts 2.15; 3.31, 44; 4.31"! and Commentary on Luke in Migne, 
Patrologia Graeca [PG] 24.548-49, 561), and the emphasis of these later 
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works is certainly not upon the future but upon the present triumph." 
There does, then, seem to be some evolution in Eusebius' scholarly em- 
phases: his concern is no longer with apologetics, and therefore with 
proving the validity of the church; this has been done for him by the 
historical reality present for all to see. Therefore, in these later works, 
we find no reference to the second coming nor to anything 
eschatological that cannot be attached to the present triumph. 

A change in emphasis, however, does not necessitate an evolution in 
thought. To say that Eusebius has not indulged in eschatological 
speculation in his later works is not to say that other-wordly and 
eschatological conceptions had become unimportant for him. In order 
to understand their importance we need to trace the expressions of his 
eschatology chronologically, from the Prophetic Extracts and the Com- 
mentary on Luke written before 312, to the Proof of the Gospel written 
between 314 and 323, to several of his later works, written after 325, the 
Theophany, the Oration, and the Life." 

If we accept Wallace-Hadrill's dating of the General Elementary In- 
troduction (adopted also by Barnes) as after 309 (PG 24.541C-D refers 
to the destruction of the statue of Jesus at Paneas by Maximin) but 
before 312, then we can date the Prophetic Extracts (books 6-10 of the 
General Elementary Introduction) sometime during that period. It was 
a time of persecution for Palestine, and the suffering of Christians is 
spoken of clearly in the work. In 4.31 Eusebius addresses the weeping, 
sorrow and injustice of the persecutions and claims that all will be set 
right at the coming of Christ. Mention of the second coming is frequent 
and vivid. At that time Christ will give encouragement (xap&xÀmow) to 
those who are weeping, and to those who previously heard an announce- 
ment of sorrow, he will give glory. That day will come suddenly 
(&£&atovnc, 3.31), and is being delayed for only a *'very short time"' 
(aqó0pa. Dpaxst xpóvo, 2.15). The same sharp focus on the consummation 
of all things is seen in the Commentary on Luke (book 10 of the General 
Elementary Introduction). Eusebius! exegesis of the parable of the wed- 
ding banquet (PG 24.561) gives evidence of a thoroughgoing and tradi- 
tional end-time eschatology (minus, of course, the millennium). Those 
whom the Lord finds watching at his coming he will reward as 
**blessed." 

So much is agreed in the current scholarship, and is most often at- 
tributed to the trying circumstances under which Eusebius was writing. 
Like the author of 1 Peter, he appealed to the second coming as the 
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ultimate vindication of Christianity when the end of earthly sorrow was 
not in sight. What is not so often noticed, however, are the emphases 
that appear alongside mention of the second coming and point to the 
crucial elements in Eusebius! eschatology. First, is the idea that the 
redeemed are strangers dwelling in a foreign land (&AAo0emn;), ''in as 
much as [they] are strangers to the present (ivxao0«) age and so- 
journers'' (PG 24.561). Second is the concrete description which ap- 
pears of the new order of existence: the seas will evaporate, the 
righteous will ascend to God, and the earth will be destroyed (PG 
24.584ff).'* This is not the new heavens-new earth conception of the 
Apocalypse, but neither does it allow for a continually perfectible earth- 
ly order. Finally, the coming of the Lord is often spoken of either in 
direct connection with death (PG 24.561) or in language equally ap- 
propriate to death (Prophetic Extracts 3.31: at the coming of Christ the 
word of God *'will enter into the soul of each person and judge each 
according to his works in this life"). There is clearly both a con- 
sciousness of the transience of the created order and an emphasis on just 
recompense for good or evil deeds in these early statements on the sec- 
ond coming. These, as we shall see, are the crucial elements in the 
eschatology of Eusebius. They do not lose their importance even in his 
later works. 

We turn next to the Proof of the Gospel, a work written after the 
triumph of the church and, one suspects, for that reason said to contain 
"scant" or insignificant! reference to the second coming. But the text 
simply does not yield the conclusions which this school of thought has 
drawn from it. We would certainly expect scant reference to the second 
coming in a work whose major thrust was to prove the validity of the 
gospel through the fulfillment of past prophecy in recent history; what 
we find, however, is that the work is studded with significant references 
to the parousia. Three types of references occur. First, there are at least 
two places where the second coming is spoken of in terms almost iden- 
tical to those in the Prophetic Extracts. In 5.28 Eusebius devotes a 
whole chapter to Malachi 3.1-2, a passage also treated in the Prophetic 
Extracts (3.31) in nearly identical language. The only reason for in- 
cluding this exegesis in either the Prophetic Extracts or the Proof would 
have been to emphasize the importance of the second coming. It makes 
no other point. Again in 6.25 Eusebius quotes Isaiah 46.18-19, exegetes 
part of the passage and then concludes, **the remainder of the prophecy 
must be referred... [to] His second glorious Advent, when all nations 
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shall see His glory, and when He comes in the heavens with power and 
great glory." He then promises a fuller treatment of the passage in due 
time. Here again we see a reference to the second coming which did not 
need to be present in the text unless Eusebius wished to emphasize the 
importance of that event in itself. 

Second, there are two passages which emphasize the second coming 
for the purpose of refuting the Jews. Apparently the Jews of Eusebius' 
day took great pleasure in pointing out that while the scriptures speak 
of a glorious coming of the Messiah, Jesus had been a humble man, who 
died a humiliating death. In 4.6 and 9.17 Eusebius corrects these notions 
with the dictum that *'the prophecies about Christ should be divided... 
into two classes: the first which are the more human and gloomy... have 
been fulfilled at his first coming, the second the more glorious and 
divine even now await His second coming for their fulfilment"" (em- 
phasis mine). If the **even now?! (eioéx vov) is to be pressed, Eusebius 
is once again emphasizing the second coming as a crucial part of the 
demonstratio evangelica. He is saying that even though Christ has 
clearly triumphed now in the triumph of the church, there remains a fur- 
ther, more glorious triumph in the future. 

Third are those places in the Proof which refer to a more detailed 
treatment of the second coming in another part of the work. In 6.15 and 
6.25 the reader is told that Eusebius has refrained from a detailed 
discussion of the second coming in the immediate context because he 
plans to undertake such an endeavor in a later portion of the work. 
Fragments of this section of the Proof survive, they do indeed speak of 
the second coming, and they show that Wallace-Hadrill's claim that 
there is a lack of enthusiasm about the second coming in the document 
is particularly misleading. Not only do references to it exist in the text, 
but an entire section of the work was devoted to the subject. Sirinelli's 
idea that references in the work to the second coming are *''non seule- 
ment vague mais contradictoire'''? are equally out of place. It is difficult 
to see how we can justifiably charge Eusebius with ambiguity and con- 
tradiction in his eschatology on the basis of a truncated document. The 
common thesis that after the triumph of the church Eusebius ploughed 
under old apocalyptic conceptions which he had never held with any 
vigor in the first place is damaged severely by the clear evidence that he 
penned a large concluding section for his Proof of the Gospel in order 
to treat exclusively **the end of the world, the second coming of Christ 
and the final judgment." '? 
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When we move on in time to the end of Eusebius' life we find that 
in his works on Constantine the theme becomes less vivid in its por- 
trayal, but the crucial elements of the transience of the created order 
and the necessity of eschatological reward or punishment are 
nonetheless present. In the Life Eusebius can hardly mention the present 
blessings of the church under Constantine without emphasizing the 
future hope, with its promise of rewards for the righteous and punish- 
ment for the wicked. The theme begins the work in 1.3 where God is 
said to have ''treasured up with himself, for those who love godliness, 
greater blessings than human thought has conceived..." and to give 
*tthe earnest and first-fruits of future rewards even here assuring in 
some sort immortal hopes to mortal eyes". The theme of 
eschatological reward and punishment also appears vividly in Oration 
6.9: 


Those who have lived a virtuous and godly life will remove hence to a far better 
habitation; while [the Word] adjudges those who have been guilty and wicked here 
a place of punishment according to their crimes. 


In this passage it is clear that death is the appointed time of judgment; 
but it is uncertain whether in Life 1.3 the **future rewards"! will come 
at the death of the pious or at the eschaton. If death is referred to in 
Life 1.3, the language is certainly **end-time" language.?! 

The transience of present earthly existence is also emphasized in the 
Life and the Oration. Life 2.29 is typical: 


Now I am well aware that they who are sincere in the pursuit of the heavenly hope, 
and have fixed this hope in heaven itself as the peculiar and predominant principle 
of their lives, have no need to depend on human favor, but rather have enjoyed 
higher honors in proportion as they have separated themselves from the inferior and 
evil things of earthly existence (cf. Oration 6.9). 


The emphasis on the heavenly hope and separation from earthly ex- 
istence does not dwell happily with the notion of Wallace-Hadrill that 
for Eusebius Constantine had ushered in the eternal kingdom. Eusebius 
acknowledges that '**even these present things are beyond our deserts"' 
(History 10.1.5b); but he is clear that Constantine's earthly sovereignty 
is **but a petty and fleeting dominion over a mortal and temporary 
life... not much higher than the goatherd's or the shepherd's or herds- 
man's power"' (Oration S.5, cf. History 10.5.1a). 

Admittedly, the eschatology expressed in History, book 10, the Ora- 
tion and the Life is not as vivid, nor as clearly oriented toward the end 
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of time as that in the Prophetic Extracts and the Commentary on Luke; 
but before asserting a change in Eusebius! eschatology we should take 
account of two points. First, in documents which are basically celebra- 
tions of historical events it would have been peculiar to emphasize the 
coming of the end of history. Second, while the vivid statements about 
the end of time do give way to a more Platonic eschatology,?? those 
crucial elements which we saw present in the Prophetic Extracts and the 
Commentary on Luke are present in the Life as well. Although the term 
**second coming" does not appear, the ideas of a future day of reckon- 
ing and of the relative unimportance of earthly human existence show 
up clearly. 

The student of Eusebius' later eschatology cannot, however, dwell 
only on book 10 of the History, the Oration, and the Life. There re- 
mains Eusebius' great compendium of his former work, the TAheophany. 
Unfortunately the value of the evidence from the Z7Aeophany is 
hampered by debate over both the date of the work and how much of 
Migne's text is genuine. Wallace-Hadrill dates it after 337 and considers 
it Eusebius! latest work, a kind of retractatio in which **Eusebius is 
recapitulating the best of what he has had to say over forty years of 
writing.''? Barnes, on the other hand, dates it before the Life, around 
A.D. 326. Certain Greek fragments of the work, moreover, appear in 
Migne's edition of De Theophania (PG 24.609-690) which do not ap- 
pear in the edition published by H. Gressmann.?^ Whether we accept the 
dating of Wallace-Hadrill or Barnes, however, and whether we rely on 
the disputed Greek fragments or Gressmann's translation of the 
Syriac,?! Eusebius demonstrates in this work his interest in the second 
coming. Thus he closes book 4 with a lengthy exegesis of Matthew 24, 
claiming in 4.35 that Jesus' prediction of false prophets as a sign *'des 
Endes der Welt'' has begun to receive its confirmation in the false 
prophets who have arisen from Dositheus and Simon Magus to Mon- 
tanus. It is true that Eusebius! purpose in this section of the 
Theophany is not eschatological speculation but proving Christ's 
divinity by showing how his prophecies have been fulfilled; but these 
strategically placed comments cannot be without significance for ascer- 
taining his eschatological views. Moreover, in a set of Greek fragments 
of the Theophany which appear in Migne (but not in Gressmann) 
Eusebius writes at length on the parable of the talents (Matthew 25:14- 
30) and the parable of the king who sets out on a long journey (Luke 
19:12-27). He relates both passages to the second coming of Christ—the 
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time when each man will be judged according to his works—and the 
language is strikingly similar to that used years earlier in the Cormrmen- 
tary on Luke. When the second coming occurs, he says, *'the one who 
has been tried by the small matters of the present life will be deemed 
worthy of the coming age and of the rewards of heaven"' (PG 24.685 
C, cf. the language of Commentary on Luke in PG 24.561). If the frag- 
ment is genuine, then here too Eusebius emphasizes the importance of 
the second coming and points out that it will be a day of reckoning. 

We must, therefore, qualify any tendency in the scholarship to at- 
tribute to Eusebius either a thoroughly Platonic eschatology with an oc- 
casionally Hebraic veneer or a Hebraic eschatology which sees all the 
promises of scripture realized in Constantine. What we find, in fact, is 
that he held fast to both the Hebraic doctrine of the second coming and 
to more Platonic conceptions of eschatology in the service of his two 
emphases on the transience of human life and the just retribution of 
God. The more Hebraic doctrine of the second coming, moreover, 
seems to have been the primary means of emphasizing these two points, 
for it appears consistently in his works from the Prophetic Extracts to 
the Theophany. *'Platonic" conceptions only appear by themselves in 
works which we would not expect to refer to the end of the world, and 
serve the purpose which references to the second coming serve 
elsewhere.? 

Why, we might well ask, did Eusebius refuse to become a 
thoroughgoing Middle Platonist in his eschatology? Two reasons sur- 
face more or less clearly in the literature, and both have been obscured 
by modern church historians who have overdrawn their portraits of 
Eusebius. First, although a mechanical, action-reaction scheme whereby 
those who do good are rewarded and those who do evil are punished 
within the historical process was undoubtedly part of Eusebius' 
historical philosophy, he must have been aware that there were flaws in 
that system. Certainly the persecuting emperors met with horrific 
deaths, but even being eaten by worms was small recompense for years 
of inflicting tortures upon the righteous. Certainly the martyrs inherited 
eternal bliss for their suffering, but for all that, they were not spared 
death. Even after the triumph of the Church there were still pagans and 
heretics who lived long and prospered. Eusebius' tenacious belief in the 
**second appearing"' helped take up this slack as his explanatory com- 
ments from the Prophetic Extracts to the Theophany show. In the Pro- 
phetic Extracts 4.31 we find that when Christ comes those who have 
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been dealt with unjustly in life, and by the schemings and machinations 
of men have been put to especial sorrow, will be healed by the proclama- 
tion of the gospel and will receive sympathetic, brotherly affection 
(quA &vÜpi xov cup.m&oxoviec). In the Commentary on Luke those who 
have taken up their cross in imitation of Christ will be duly rewarded 
(PG 24.548-49). And in the 7heophany he who has been tested 
(Soxiac0évcac) in this life will receive rewards (éxá0Acv) at the coming 
of the Lord (PG 24.685-89). There is, of course, a fate of correspond- 
ingly uncomfortable proportions for those who have done evil. 

It would not do, moreover, for recompense to come only at the death 
of the individual, for righteousness or wickedness which occurred in 
history needed a historical recompense in Eusebius' scheme. A vivid il- 
lustration of this aspect of Eusebius' eschatology is seen in the 
references to the glorious coming of Christ in the Proof of the Gospel. 
Eusebius is clear that the humility of Christ's first coming was not rec- 
tified either by his resurrection or his exaltation, for they were events 
not immediately obvious to unbelievers. Rather, his historical humilia- 
tion demanded a historical vindication of such proportions that even 
unbelievers would recognize his glory. This would only be accomplished 
at his second coming (4.16 and 9.17). Thus for Eusebius the second 
coming provided a historical event which would recompense the evil 
that remained unaccounted for in the history of the world prior to it, 
including the time of Constantine's reign. 

The second reason for Eusebius! emphasis on the second coming 
derives from his latent uneasiness concerning the continuation of the 
Empire as a Christian empire. Despite his historical optimism, which 
Chesnut describes well,?* the spectre of Licinius seems to have haunted 
Eusebius. He had been Licinius! subject when the emperor switched 
from a policy of protecting Christians to one of persecution. When 
Eusebius speaks of him in the Life, it is with a note of amazement at 
his refusal to heed the deaths of those who had persecuted Christians 
before him and his choice instead to *(rush headlong towards that 
destruction which awaits the enemies of God'' (2.1, cf. 1.49, 51, 55 and 
59). Eusebius is thankful that Constantine considered the destiny of 
those who had gone before and chose an opposite course; but the fre- 
quent insistence in the Life on the folly of Licinius suggests that 
Eusebius is warning Constantine and others not to abandon the 
righteous course on which they have begun. This uneasiness helps to 
explain the enduring emphasis of Eusebius on the second coming. The 
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Prophetic Extracts, the Commentary on Luke and the Theophany all re- 
mind their readers that the second coming will bring a day of reckoning 
in which God will hand out rewards and punishments. All Christians, 
including the Emperor, must remember that on the final day they will 
give an account to God for their actions in this life. 

Why, then, have Sirinelli, Wallace-Hadrill and Frend concluded that 
Eusebius switched from an end-time eschatology in his early years to an 
emphasis on the near realization of God's eschatological kingdom in the 
reign of Constantine? The principal reason seems to be an overemphasis 
on the part of these scholars on Eusebius' disgust with millenarianism. 
There is no need for a detailed proof of this aversion; it is plain 
wherever the subject comes up (History 7.24-25, 3.39, 12-13). But the 
conceptions of a literal millennium and of the second coming are en- 
tirely separate in Eusebius! thought. Millenarianism was connected for 
him with Jewish error, and he describes at length the foolishness of the 
Jews and those Christians who follow them in thinking that an earthly 
kingdom of sensual delight could ever be established by an unap- 
proachably holy God. The doctrine of the second coming, however, was 
cherished by Eusebius as a refutation of Jewish error. It would give the 
lie to those Jews who mocked the humility of the Christian Messiah. 
Therefore it is unwise to treat Eusebius' attitude toward millenarianism 
in the same breath with his attitudes toward the second coming as, for 
example, Wallace-Hadrill and Chesnut do. 

The works of Sirinelli, Wallace-Hadrill, Frend, Chesnut, and, to a 
lesser degree, Barnes, need to be tempered, therefore, by a more com- 
prehensive assessment of Eusebius' eschatology. He did not view the 
second coming as a traditional and rather unwelcome appendage to the 
climax of history in the triumph of the Church. Rather, the doctrine was 
a common theme in his writings from first to last. It was on occasion, 
and for particular reasons, not emphasized, but was nonetheless pres- 
ent, even then, in seminal form. Moreover, it did not stand in his 
writings for no reason, but served to take the sharpness out of the suf- 
fering of the righteous and the prosperity of the wicked and to warn the 
members of a triumphant Church that their piety must be maintained. 
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378 (10.2-3). But it would be inappropriate in a document dedicated to the veneration of 
the martyrs to postpone either their reward or the just deserts of the persecutors to the 
end of time. Therefore in both the Martyrs of Palestine and books 8-9 of the History 
Eusebius relies upon the deaths of the martyrs and the persecutors for their vindication. 
? Chesnut, 167-249. 

?  Wallace-Hadrill, 188-89; Chesnut, 155-66. 
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Modern students of the life and reign of the emperor Julian have 
called the attention of scholars to the relevance of Ephraem the Syrian's 
hymns against this emperor as sources of information about the popular 
Christian attitudes toward him shortly after his death in 363 A.D. So, 
for example, almost twenty years ago now, when Edmund Beck had 
already published his critical edition of the Syriac hymns of Ephraem 
"Against Julian," with a German translation,! Walter Kaegi pointed 
out that their author had been ''*one of Julian's most severe Christian 
critics" '.? Not only so, but as Robert Browning has emphasized more 
recently, Ephraem wrote these hymns in Nisibis in the very year of 
Julian's death, after he saw the emperor's embalmed corpse lying in 
state before the city's gates, with a Persian flag flying from the ramparts 
of the citadel Furthermore, a number of concrete details which 
Ephraem mentioned in the hymns, such as the emperor's issue of coins 
with the famous bull iconography on them, and his account of the at- 
tempt during Julian's reign to rebuild Jerusalem's temple, have also at- 
tracted the attention of historians. And Glen Bowersock has written 
that this attention to what he calls Ephraem's invectives is **one of the 
most fruitful developments in the study of Julian"'.^ 

Given all of this testimony to the relevance of Ephraem's Hymns 
Against Julian to modern historical inquiry, it is somewhat surprising 
to notice that few scholarly studies have in fact ever been devoted to the 
Hymns for their own sake. Accordingly, the purposes of the present ar- 
ticle are to provide a brief summary of the previous scholarship, to 
discuss the textual structure and transmission of the Hyrnns, and to pro- 
vide a précis of their dominant ideas, all with the hope that such a 
review will entice more readers to these little known compositions of 
Ephraem the Syrian. 
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Ephraem's Hymns Against Julian were first edited for the eyes of 
western scholars by J. J. Overbeck in 1865, as one of a selection of 
Works from several ancient Syriac writers.? Then in 1878 Gustav Bickell 
published a German translation of the Zymns, based on Overbeck's 
text. Bickell rendered the poems in a prosaic German style, which pro- 
vided no opportunity to accomodate the peculiarities of the Syriac 
poetic form, and he contributed only a few explanatory notes.5 But 
the translation itself was sufficient to excite the interest of Johannes 
Geffcken, who in 1908 published an article on Julian and the polemics 
of his enemies, in which he surveyed Ephraem's Zymns Against Julian 
as a literary unity, and compared them to Gregory of Nazianzen's 
speeches against the same emperor. Subsequently, Sebastian Euringer 
redid the German version of the Julian Hymns, with an eye to Bickell's 
work, and he published them in the Bibliothek der Kirchenváter, with 
a long introduction, and numerous explanatory notes.* Finally, in 1957, 
Edmund Beck published the critical edition and German translation 
mentioned at the beginning of the present article,? and the matter has 
remained right there ever since. To date no versions of the Hymns 
Against Julian have been published in any modern language other than 
German. But the future promises an English version of the Hymns by 
Prof. Kathleen McVey, of Princeton Theological Seminary, to appear 
in her forthcoming volume of selections from Ephraem's hymns in 
translation, in the Paulist Press series, * «Classics of Western Spirituali- 
ty." 


II 


Ephraem's Hymns Against Julian have been preserved in a unique 
manuscript, BL add. MS 14 571, ff. 105v-114r.'? In fact, it is the earliest 
dated of all the Ephraem manuscripts. Its colophon says, in part, **This 
book belongs to the presbyter, Shem*'ün ... It was completed in the year 
830, in Tesri II, according to the reckoning of Apamea, and written by 
Julian, the Edessan scribe"'.'! The date, given according to the count of 
the Seleucid era, corresponds to November, 519 A.D.'"? The scribe, 
Julian, and the presbyter, Simeon, are otherwise unknown. It is true 
that both names do appear in the Syriac Vita tradition of Mar Ephraem 
designating disciples and scribes who used to write down the master's 
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teaching (malpanítá).'? But the present manuscript was written almost 
150 years after the death of Ephraem! 

In all probability, BL add. MS 14 571 was one of a number of collec- 
tions of selected mmadràsé by Mar Ephraem which circulated around the 
time when major collections of the poet's works were being put 
together.'^ The evidence for the production of comprehensive volumes 
of Ephraem's hymns is found in remarks which occur in a number of 
manuscripts which transmit his works. But the principal document 
which has given scholars an insight into the final form taken by these 
volumes is Sinai Syriac MS 10, a text which in the judgment of André 
De Halleux may have its own roots back as far as the sixth century." 
From this source, which is meant to be a register of the forty-five 
melodies used in the whole collection of Ephraem's hymns, one learns 
of nine volumes of the author's collected madràsé. And one finds the 
melody-lines appropriate to the Julian hymns assigned to volume VIII,!'5 
called variously a volume of hymns against erroneous doctrines, or a 
volume of hymns on doctrines and on paradise. '' 

One learns from James of Sarüg's homily on Ephraem, the Teacher, 
how important the correct performance of his madràasé was for the 
deacon of Nisibis and Edessa. He reportedly spent time and energy 
rehearsing the choirs which would perform them.'* So it is no surprise 
to notice in the manuscripts which transmit his hymns that 
musicological considerations, such as melody, metre, incipit, theme, 
and acrostic patterns, played a major role in the collection and preserva- 
tion of the rmadrasé. As Dom Outtier has shown in regard to the Paschal 
Hymns, these sorts of considerations affected even the assignment of in- 
dividual verses in the collections.'? Accordingly, as was already men- 
tioned earlier, it seems clear that the four Hymns Against Julian were 
included in the collection of hymns found in BL add. MS 14 571 because 
metrically, and melodically, and even thematically, they were related to 
a hymn of the same metre-melody, whose incipit is **estmekw *al qüstá, 
Rely on the Truth," which immediately precedes the Julian hymns in 
the manuscript (ff. 104-105r). This hymn in turn was probably included 
with the collection of hymns De Paradiso because, as the compiler's 
notation states, it is to be sung *'*a/ qalá dpardaysá," that is, according 
to the melody which all fifteen Paradise hymns share.?? 

The theme of the hymn, *'Rely on the Truth," however, is very dif- 
ferent from themes found in the hymns De Paradiso, a circumstance 
which inspired Dom Edmund Beck to give this singular hymn the name 
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De Ecclesia, which is more in accord with its contents.?' For, as Robert 
Murray has shown, it is in fact a meditation, and a prayer, to do with 
the situation of the church in the Roman empire, when it came under 
pressure from Julian, after almost fifty years of enjoying official, im- 
perial favor.?? This circumstance is unmistakable in the last verse of the 
hymn, which is: 
The kings who once gave shade, (i.e., Constantine, Constantius) 
had refreshed us in the heat. 
We ate their fruit, 
but were ungrateful for their branches. 
We had our heart's delight 
of good things and shade, 
But our mouths became mad 
and attacked our Creator. 
Wars in the shade 
we waged by our speculations; 
Now he has withdrawn our shade 
to let us feel the heat.? 


As Beck observed, De Ecclesia was probably written when Julian was 
still alive, while the Julian hymns so called, which presume the 
emperor's death, must have been composed later. Since they are all writ- 
ten in the same metre-melody, one might then speak of five Julian 
hymns.?^ And there is manuscript support for this suggestion. In BL 
add. MS 14 571 the four Julian hymns follow De Ecclesia, and they are 
introduced with the following title: 


Against Julian, the king who apostatized, and 
Against erroneus teachings, and 
Against the Jews.?^ 


Then, at the end of the four Julian hymns, and indeed at the end of the 
manuscript, just prior to the colophon, one finds the following notice: 
**The end of the five madràsé against Julian, the pagan king"! ?s$There 
is no real contradiction here. No number is mentioned in the title to the 
four Julian hymns. And Beck's hymn De Ecclesia, plus the four hymns 
inspired by Ephraem's contemplation of Julian's dead body, do in fact 
compose the five compositions ''against Julian, the pagan king,'' at- 
tributed to Ephraem the Syrian. The only real problem is the question 
of the authenticity of the hymn De Ecclesia. 

There is a startling feature to the De Ecclesia hymn which attracts the 
reader's attention almost immediately. The first letters of the first lines 
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of the fifteen stanzas of the composition display an acrostic pattern. 
The five initial letters, in sequence, with 2, 4, and 7 repetitions of the 
first, third and fifth letters, spell out the name Ephraem ( i910)!" 
Such a phenomenon can hardly be accidental. So the only question is 
whether or not Ephraem himself was responsible for it. Already in 1867 
Geiger noticed this feature in others of Ephraem's hymns, and simply 
accepted it as a device which the poet sometimes employed to sign his 
work.?* On the other hand, in regard to the De Ecclesia hymn, Michael 
Breydy thinks that such an arrangement of verses could not possibly be 
original, and he suggests that some manipulation of them has taken 
place in the course of their transmission to achieve the acrostic effect.?? 

It is clear that by the year 519, when Julian of Edessa copied BL add. 
MS 14 571, the earliest of all Ephraem manuscripts, the hymn De Ec- 
clesia, with its acrostic pattern, was already assigned to Ephraem. More- 
over, the title to the four Julian hymns, which follow it, was presumably 
already to be found in the exemplar from which Julian of Edessa copied 
his selection of madràsé, so he was probably the one who contributed 
the final notice in the manuscript about the 'five' hymns against Julian 
the Apostate. At the very least he must have agreed with the statement. 
And so he was clearly including De Ecclesia with the Julian hymns, and 
in doing so he implicitly endorsed the authenticity of the hymn. It would 
seem far fetched to suppose that he did not notice the message of the 
hymn's acrostic device. So one might suppose that he found it so 
already in the source document he employed for his collection of 
selected Ephraem poems, and was not himself responsible for putting 
this poem together. But this supposition brings one back to the initial 
dilemma. There are three possibilities: either Ephraem himself compos- 
ed the poem, and claimed authorship with the acrostic device; someone 
else put genuine Ephraemian verses into this pattern; or someone com- 
posed this poem in the Ephraemian style, and advertised the fact with 
the acrostic device. Given the evidence in hand, and putting aside what 
moderns might think about due authorial modesty, the first option 
seems to be the likely one, familiar as it is from other Ephraem 
poems. And in support of its plausibility one might point to similar 
practices on the part of the authors of the Hebrew Piyyutim, synagogue 
hymns which enjoyed great popularity in Palestine from the eighth cen- 
tury on. While these compositions, which in many ways are very much 
like the Syriac madrasé, are from a later time and a different people, 
they do provide a useful point of comparison. Two of the earliest 
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writers of them, Yannai and Qallir, regularly signed their works by 
deploying the letters of their names in acrostic patterns in their poems, 
after the manner of Ephraem.?? 


Ill 


In structure, the four hymns which go to make up what are usually 
called Ephraem's *'invectives" against Julian, are all fairly uniform. 
They are all composed of six-line stanzas, and each stanza follows an 
identical pattern. First, there are three lines composed of two hemistichs 
apiece; each hemistich is ideally complete in five syllables. There follows 
a fourth line set out in seven syllables, five in the first hemistich and two 
in the second. The stanza then comes to a close with two more lines of 
two hemistichs apiece, each again with the five syllable measure. In 
most cases, the fourth line of each stanza, the one in seven syllables, 
marks a shift in sense in the theme, not infrequently in counterpoint to 
what was said in the first three lines. 

The hymns vary in the number of stanzas per hymn, but there does 
not seem to be any structural significance to the successive numbers of 
stanzas per hymn, i.e., 20, 27, 17, and 26, stanzas in the four hymns se- 
quentially. The only formal variant to be noticed in the presentation of 
the four hymns is the lack of an *ünítá, or response, for the first hymn. 
Since, in the manuscript tradition, this feature seems often to be the 
contribution of a compiler/editor, and its absence sometimes marks the 
continuation of a single, long hymn, which a later compiler has dis- 
jointed, one is left in the present instance to wonder if the first Julian 
hymn once belonged with Beck's De Ecclesia, *Rely on the Truth," 
which, after all, marks the Julian hymns' assigned melody. But ''Rely 
on the Truth"' also lacks an *anítá, so this wonderment may only lead 
up a blind alley. All of the responses may in fact be the contributions 
of later users of Ephraem's hymns, anxious to provide a refrain for con- 
gregational singing, in response to a choir's rendition of the madrasá. 

The unique manuscript which contains the four Julian hymns leaves 
us, therefore, standing before a series of stanzas with a similar domi- 
nant theme, set out in the formal trappings of four separate, but related 
hymns. This manner of textual exposition is perhaps dictated by perfor- 
mance, or sense requirements, and should not be allowed to obscure the 
essential unity of the whole composition. In many ways it is more 
suitable to think in terms of a single long hymn, ''Against Julian''. In 
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fact, in the key to the volumes of Ephraem's collected madràsá in 
Sinai Syriac MS 10, the Julian hymns are cited only by the incipit of the 
first of the four of them.?' And since the stanzas, which are the basic 
units of the composition, are short, and most often complete in 
themselves, this composition, like many of Ephraem's other hymns, is 
therefore infinitely expandable. Here, as elsewhere, there is the 
possibility of addition, subtraction, and even rearrangement of stanzas 
in the repertory. 

It has become customary, as mentioned above, to refer to these 
hymns as Ephraem's 'invectives' against Julian. This description is not 
really accurate, and is in fact misleading. For the traditionally educated 
person of the west, the term 'invective! summons up the image of the 
Psógos, the formal rhetorical device of Greek epideictic oratory, 
dedicated to blackening a person's name following a set compositional 
pattern.?? Gregory of Nazianzen followed the pattern in his well known 
invectives Against Julian.?? But with Ephraem, while he surely intended 
to blacken Julian's name, the purposes of his hymns against the 
emperor were far broader than any such single-minded objective as 
Greek rhetorical invective intended. Put simply, they are madràsé. That 
is to say, they are biblically oriented meditations on history, Christiani- 
ty, imperial power, and the putative eclipse of paganism and Judaism. 

As always with Ephraem's madràásé, the Julian hymns have a definite 
ideological point of view to commend, and, in summary, this view may 
be stated here in the poet's own words, from Hymn III, 7: 


Regarding those whom the cross did not conquer 
when it came down; 

It was not that He, who was the Conqueror, 
could not conquer them. 

Rather, it was so that a pit 
might be dug for that evil-doer, 

Who came down to the east in the company of his diviners. 

But when he came down and was struck, 
it appeared to the discerning, 

That there had already been lying in wait for him, 
the battle in which he would be shamed.** 


In the defeat and death of Julian, Ephraem vwilled to see the sign of 
Christianity's ultimate triumph. Julian's reign merely provided the 
refiner's crucible, to use one of Ephraem's own favorite images, from 
which he envisioned the faithfully true Christians emerging in all their 
proper glory. 
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One must remember that Ephraem died in the year 373, some ten 
years after the time when he presumably wrote the Julian hymns. More- 
over, he died with his dream intact, of an orthodox Nicean world, gov- 
erned by pious emperors and orthodox bishops. He explained away 
the doctrinal vagaries of the emperor Valens by blaming the bickering 
bishops for the ecclesiastical chaos of his own later years.?$ Ephraem 
must have thought, as he says in the Julian Hymns, that God had 
already settled the question of the civil chaos which had earlier 
threatened the Christian Roman empire. For in his reflections on the 
Julian experience, Ephraem pointed in his rmadràsé to two cities, signs 
of contradiction, to be warrants for Christ's eventual triumph: ruined 
Jerusalem, and mother Nisibis, with Persia's pennant flying from her 
battlements. The two were signs of contradiction, signifying for 
Ephraem the final demise of Judaism and paganism respectively. 


IV 


In many ways it is a foolhardy enterprise to propose to give an ac- 
count of the dominant ideas of a poet, even of those ideas which govern 
a relatively small collection of verses, with a limited number of themes, 
such as Ephraem's Hymns Against Julian. What gives one a modicum 
of confidence for the project is the fact that Ephraem's poems are not 
of the sort which were composed with the canons of the ars gratia artis 
school in mind. Rather, as Syriac madràsé, a term which is cognate with 
the Hebrew word for the well known genre of biblical interpretation, 
midras, Ephraem intended from the very beginning for his Hymns 
Against Julian to be didactic poems. This fact means that of a set pur- 
pose they foster certain dominant ideas which it was the author's hope 
to communicate, and the interpreter's task to illuminate. And in the 
very first place, consonant with the implications of the generic name, 
madràsá/ hammidras, there is the dominant idea, taken for granted by 
Ephraem, that one can only understand the phemomenon of Julian the 
Apostate by reference to the Christian Bible. While this idea does not 
necessarily recommend itself to the critical historian, it is indispensable 
to anyone who wants to know what Ephraem thought he was saying in 
his Julian hymns. For it was Ephraem's constant practice to turn to the 
scriptures in search of the paradigms which would allow him, through 
typology and prophecy, to put an acceptable Christian construction 
upon the events of his own time, and to locate them precisely along the 
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intellectual spectrum which for him portrayed God's own economy of 
salvation for all peoples. 

It is important to grasp this general, biblical concentration which is 
Ephraem's frame of reference in the Julian hymns because it helps to 
mark an important difference between his madràsé ' Against Julian'', 
and the Greek invectives agains Julian by his contemporary, Gregory of 
Nazianzen. As was mentioned above, the latter were exercises in epideic- 
tic oratory, Psógoi. 

Jean Bernardi has recently argued that the effective deployment of 
the traditional genres of Greek rhetoric, both encomium and invective, 
was an important ingredient in Gregory's project to develop a fully 
Christian literature in Greek.?" For this reason the Christian rhetor 
could never forgive Julian for his publication of the famous education 
edict of 17 June 362, which had the effect of barring Christians from 
the formal study of rhetoric. Of this edict of the emperor's Gregory 
wrote: **In no case will he be shown to have acted more illegally than 
in this: and let everyone share in my indignation who takes a pleasure 
in words, and is addicted to this pursuit—of which number I will not 
deny that I am one ... Words alone I cleave to, and I do not begrudge 
the toils by land and sea that have supplied me with them''.?? 

Accordingly, as Bernardi points out, one must explain the harshness 
of Gregory's invective against Julian by reference to the author's inten- 
tion to erect with it a rhetorical memorial of infamy for the apostate 
emperor who had outlawed rhetorical training for Christians.?? This in- 
tention accounts for the strongly polemic language of Gregory's invec- 
tives, which makes no concession at all to the adversary. And even 
though it is clear that beyond polemic Gregory also commends in his 
discourses (Against Julian some basic Christian ideas about God's 
punitive action in the history of His people, it remains true, as Bernardi 
says, that ''the lively sentiment of attachment which Gregory shows for 
the intellectual life and for literary expression becomes the object of one 
of the most trenchant affirmations of the work"'.*? 

Nothing could be further removed from Ephraem's attitudes. One 
thinks in this connection of the deacon of Edessa's famous remark, 
about Greek rhetoric and dialectic, Blessed is the one who has never 
tasted the poison of the wisdom of the Greeks"'.* And this cir- 
cumstance of difference in outlook between Ephraem the Syrian and 
Gregory of Nazianzen cautions one not to put a wrong construction 
upon the fact that Geffcken found more than a dozen ideas and con- 
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crete details in the narratives which are common to both writers.*^? For, 
as Geffcken himself insisted, these details must come from the popular 
Christian lore about the emperor, which was equally available to both 
writers, and which they both utilized independently from one another.*? 
What is remarkable about this topical coincidence in Gregory's invec- 
tives and Ephraem's madrasé *' Against Julian'' is the consistency of the 
topics themselves, in spite of the considerably different literary con- 
structions into which they have been woven. This fact serves to demon- 
strate that the topical outline of the Christian reaction to the emperor 
Julian was virtually complete at his death. And it shows once again the 
remarkable fluency of popular Christian ideas in two different language 
communities in Byzantium, Greek and Syriac, which are often por- 
trayed as separate and distinct. While many of the topics are the same, 
however, the literary forms are different in the two cultures. The 
madràsá is not the psógos. Geffcken too recognized this fact. Even 
though he was more inclined to point out thematic similarities in the 
compositions of the two writers, and to speak of a characteristic 
rhetorical form utilized by both of them, he still felt the need to 
acknowledge what he called, **der Mischcharakter des Syrers''.** But 
the literary form used by Ephraem is really not (*mixed"'. It is the 
madràsá, geared to biblical homiletics, and to the interpretation of cur- 
rent events in biblical terms. 


V 


Most recent writers who have had an occasion to refer to Ephraem's 
Julian hymns have made a reference to their famous rnise en scéne, the 
poet standing before Julian's corpse, in front of Nisibis, over whose 
battlements the Persian flag is flying, because the emperor Jovian hand- 
ed the city over to the Persians as part of the price of peace. Ephraem 
himself composed this scene in Hymn III, stanzas 1-7.5 And the 
response which is appointed to be sung after each stanza of this hymn 
is a fair summary of the author's sentiments, *'Praise be to the One, 
who has wrapped his corpse in shame"! .^$ But the scene is not simply one 
of revilement for Julian. For it is here that Ephraem raises his most 
basic questions about the significance of this emperor. 

It is important to notice in Ephraem's composition of this scene that 
there are two concrete images: the poet before the emperor's corpse, 
and Nisibis with the Persian flag, the sign of her surrender. Each one 
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gives a focus to the reader's attention, and in fact provides him with the 
clues he needs to enter into the spirit of the Hymns. 


1. The Poet before the Corpse 


As for the poet, Ephraem repeats it several times, *'I was astonished 
at what had concurred and come to pass: the corpse and the standard 
bearer, the two of them at once"'.^' It was the coincidence of these two 
facts that sent him in search of explanations, and so that the reader 
would not miss this point, the poet repeated it, 


There I saw the hideous sight: 
The captor's banner, 
that was stuck on the tower; 
The persecutor's corpse, 
that was thrown into the coffin.** 


And one does not have long to wait for Ephraem's reaction to this coin- 
cidence of facts. In the very next stanza he says, 


I came, I drew near, my brothers, 
to the coffin of the unclean one. 
I stood above it, 
and I mocked his paganism.^? 


Ephraem is struck at once with the awesome power of an emperor, 
here so unexpectedly struck. down, and the dire consequences of 
paganism. He questions himself, **Why, even with that might of his, did 
I not foresee that this would be his end?"'' *? for Ephraem nurtured an 
image of harmony between emperor and church, which virtually 
canonized the emperor.*' And the horror the poet felt at the sight of 
Julian's corpse is the measure of the esteem in which he held the im- 
perial office. On this point he is perfectly clear, because looking at 
Julian he said, */When his story ended, and he was dragged away, 
then both sides were glad, then there was peace, due to a believing king 
(1i.e., Jovian), an associate of the glorious two (i.e., Constantine and 
Constantius).?? 


2. Nisibis and the Persian Flag 


The Persian flag over Nisibis also proclaimed a clear message. 
Ephraem said, *'*The Magian arranged to fix it on the tower, to be the 
standard to proclaim to the onlookers that the metropolis had become 
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a slave to the masters of that banner"! .?? And, of course Julian, who had 
fostered the installation of pagan institutions in the city, was found 
responsible for this surrender. Ephraem went on to say, */The frightful 
banner was run up to proclaim that the wickedness of its diviners had 
surrendered that metropolis''.5^ The surrender was an accomplishment, 
Ephraem reminded the reader, which had often been tried before: */For 
thirty years Persia had waged war in every style, but she never could 
trespass the border of that metropolis''.5* Then came Julian's army, and 
Ephraem found the cause of the reversal here. God, he said, ''gave the 
army over to perdition; paganism was known to be among them'' .*$ 

Nisibis was the city which had so often before withstood Persian at- 
tack. Now, in Ephraem's paradoxical view, the image of Nisibis, with 
her symbolic Persian flag standing out in the breeze, came to stand as 
a symbol for the defeat of the very paganism which, by the poet's own 
account, had been the ultimate cause of the city's surrender to the Per- 
sians. In her role as a symbol Nisibis became a sister-city to Jerusalem 
in Ephraem's poetic vision. Jerusalem's ruin, in his imagination, stood 
for the defeat of Judaism. According to Ephraem's way of thinking, 
Jews were responsible for the city's destruction, because of sinfulness 
and failure to accept the Messiah. Nisibis surrendered and Jerusalem in 
ruins, therefore, served Ephraem as symbols to proclaim the surrender 
and ruin of Christianity's principal rivals, paganism and Judaism re- 
spectively. 

Ephraem's principal theme in the Julian hymns is focused in the ques- 
tion he asked in view of Julian's catafalque, a question which carried 
all the insight of hindsight, **Why, even with that might of his, did I not 
foresee that this would be his end?" *? For Ephraem had now found an 
explanation for Julian's apostate reign, a phenomenon which had been 
a severe challenge to the poet's own almost Eusebian view of Church 
and State.^* He wrote now, 


Everyone whom the cross did not conquer 
when it came down; 
It was not that He could not 
conquer, who was the Conqueror. 
Rather, it was that a pit 
might be dug for the evil doer, (i.e., Julian) 
Who came down among his diviners to the east. 
But when he came down and was struck, 
Then it appeared to the discerning 
That there had been lying in wait for him, 
the battle in which he would be shamed. 
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You should know that it was for this 
the Time was so long delayed, 
So that the chaste one (i.e., Constantius) might 
complete the years of his reign, 
And the accursed one too (i.e., Julian) might 
complete the measure of his paganism. 
But when his story ended, and he was dragged away, 
Then both sides were glad, 
then there was peace; 
On account of the believing king, (i.e., Jovian) 
the associate of the Victorious two (i.e., Constantine and Constantius). 


VI 


Daniel and the End Time 


It was Ephraem's view that the rise and fall of the emperor Julian was 
in fact the foreordained sign of the final demise of Christianity's twin 
antitheses, Judaism and paganism. So it is with this central thought in 
mind that the modern reader may the more readily perceive the domi- 
nant ideas in the rnadraàsé *'Against Julian''. With the prophecies of 
Daniel never far from memory, Ephraem brought up episodes from 
Julian's career to demonstrate his conviction. He points to the 
recrudesence under Julian of both Judaism and paganism, and he 
points to what happened in Jerusalem and Nisibis as signs of their final 
demise. It was all but a crucible of testing for the church, according to 
Ephraem, and he pictures her as never wavering under the provocation. 


The tyrant became the crucible 
for the beauty of the truthful. 


Al of the infidels (i.e., Jews and Pagans) 
rejoiced in the infidel (i.e., Julian). 


In him they could see 
themselves, who they were. 
For he was the mirror for them all. 
Those who rejoiced in his victory, 
shared with him his lot. 


But it was the church alone 


that was completely against him.9? 


Ephraem's explanation for the Julian phenomenon was born of his 
reading of the prophecies of Daniel. Ephraem quotes from this prophet, 
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or explicitly alludes to the book of Daniel, some seven times in the 
course of the four Hymns, ''Against Julian",*' and he employs 
vocabulary which evokes scenes from the Daniel story numerous times. 
This was no accident, or mere personal preference on Ephraem's part. 
By his day the book of Daniel had already become one of the fonts of 
Christian historical eschatology.9? Furthermore, if Julian thought of 
himself in his Persian campaign as the new Alexander,9 Ephraem in 
turn consulted what the scripture said about the Alexander of old, in 
order to explain the new Alexander's fate. According to biblical com- 
mentaries attributed to Ephraem, the book of Daniel spoke explicitly 
about Alexander the Great in at least two places: chapter 2:40, where 
there is the prophecy of ''a fourth kingdom, strong as iron," and 
chapter 8:21 where the prophet says of one of the characters in his vi- 
sion, ''the billy-goat is the king of Greece''.5^ Accordingly, one catches 
the biblical vision of the madràsé when he reads the following stanza at 
the end of Hymn I *'Against Julian"', where Ephraem refers both to 
Julian's Persian campaign, and to the vision recounted in Daniel 8: 


The king, the king of Babel, 
returned to the field. 

He drove him (i.e., Julian) crazy, to recollect himself; 
He maddened him, to come to his senses. 

He rejoiced God, 
and gladdened Daniel. 


The king, the king of Greece, was found guilty. 
He had angered God, 

and disbelieved in Daniel. 
And there in Babel 

he was judged and condemned.*: 


Keeping this biblical frame of reference in mind, one may proceed to 
consider the principal themes in Ephraem's Julian hymns under the 
following headings: Julian and the Christian emperors; Nisibis and 
paganism; Jerusalem and Judaism. 


VII 


The Principal Themes of the madràsé 'Against Julian" 


A. Julian and the Christian Emperors 
Ephraem compared Julian unfavorably with the Christian emperors 
of whom he knew by the time he wrote his Hymns Against Julian, i.e., 
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Constantine, Constantius, and Jovian.5$ So he begins the indictment 
against Julian by accusing the emperor of failure in what Ephraem con- 
siders to be the most important tasks of a Christian king, *(to shepherd 
mankind, to care for cities, and to drive away wild animals".9'" The 
**wild animals"' in question, it is perfectly clear, are heretics, apostates, 
and Jews.5* So Ephraem says that by contrast with the preceding two 
*trighteous kings,"' Julian had gone mad. And in him pagans and Jews 
together found cause to rejoice, *'the sons of the left hand, in the head 
of the left hand"'.?? 

Like Gregory of Nazianzen, Ephraem too compared Julian un- 
favorably with Constantius, his immediate predecessor on the imperial 
throne. The resulting portrait of Constantius as a pious God-loving 
emperor, has sometimes caused modern scholars to be surprised at 
Ephraem's support of this emperor, who espoused pro-Arian policies."' 
But the same surprise could easily be directed to Gregory, whose invec- 
tives against Julian are even more effusive in praise of Constantius, than 
are Ephraem's madrasé. Gregory found in Constantine's successor only 
the fault of a false and sentimental compassion, since the emperor 
spared Julian when he massacred the rest of his family." As for the 
troubles Constantius caused Gregory's own party in the church, the 
rhetor/bishop said rather disingenuously, **He did slightly vex us, yet 
did so not out of despite and insolence, nor to gratify other parties at 
our expense: but he vexed us a little in order that we might be at one 
together, and become unanimous, and not be divided, neither be 
separated by our schisms"'.?? As for Ephraem, he simply blamed the 
troubles under Constantius on the bickering of bishops.?* 

In the Hymns Against Julian, Ephraem's contrast of the behavior of 
Constantius with that of Julian speaks for itself: 


For the son of the king (i.e., Constantius) 
was a sea of calmness, 

Never to be diffused, never to proclaim 
he would conquer. 

He knew that the mind 
of the Most High is hidden. 


He entrusted his crown to the Knower of all. 


Even if he did not conquer and triumph, 
he conquered and triumphed the more, 
Whose prayer preserved the kingdom 
for forty years. 
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He was a cedar, who at his proper time 
sank down quietly. 
He lay on his own bed, 
he went to rest, slept in peace. 
Then there shot up again 
from that sweet root of theirs (i.e., of Constantine and Constantius) 


A tender shoot of paganism who supposed 


He would make mountains wait 
in his shadow. 

*He shot up in a night, 
and in a night he withered"' .* 


In the last two lines one recognizes Ephraem's quotation of Jonah 
4:10 (P3). And in the very next stanza the poet explicitly confirms his 
debt to the prophecy of Jonah for his understanding of how the Sun, 
Julian's chief protective divinity,"5 in fact serves the purposes of the true 
God. 

For if Jonah suffered because he stood 
Against the penitents; 
how much the more will he be afflicted, 


Whoever it is, who contends 
with those who are holy." 


Jonah, of course, according to the biblical story, suffered from the 
Sun, by God's action, for spurning the penitent Ninevites (Jonah 
4:5-11). Julian, who worshipped the Sun, perished in the land of the 
Chaldeans who were the famed, primordial worshippers of the Sun. So 
Ephraem devoted ten stanzas of Hymn IV to ridiculing Julian for march- 
ing against his own co-religionists."* For, as Ephraem knew from the 
Gospel (Mt. 12:26), such dissension is the sign of Satan, and the poet 
wrote here of Julian, **Evil is he who is divided against himself" .?? 

It was in conjunction with what he saw to be an alliance of Jews and 
pagans under Julian against the Christian empire that Ephraem brought 
up the emperor's issue of coins with the symbol of a bull stamped on 
them.*? Ephraem devoted four stanzas (Tymn I, 16-19)*! to these coins, 
and not surprisingly, given the poet's biblical perspective, the bull on 
the coins reminded Ephraem of the incident of the molten calf in the 
desert (Ex. 32:1-8), and of the occasion when King Jeroboam set up two 
calves of gold in Bethel and Dan (1 Kgs. 12:26-32). So in Julian's coins 
Ephraem saw once again the sign of ancient Israel's apostasy,*? and he 
seized upon the theme to taunt the Jews of his own day, whose support 
Julian had actively solicited.*? 
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The circumcized saw the image— 
all of a sudden there was a bull. 
On his coins they saw the shameful bull. 
They began keeping a feast for it, 
with cymbals and trumpets. 
In that bull they saw, 
their own ancient calf.? 


The circumcized saw the bull 
that was stamped on the stater. 

And they rejoiced that there were restored 
the calves of Jeroboam.* 


The bull of Julian's coins, which Ephraem said was also in the 
emperor's mind and heart and dreams after the type of the Bible's desert 
calf,*6 served the poet as a symbol for the imperial resolve to restore 
paganism. So now, after the emperor's death in the heart of old 
Babylonia, Ephraem wrote, ''The king, the king of Greece, of a sudden 
became a bull. He butted against the churches, and was dragged 
away''.*" For Ephraem, then, the memory of Israel's apostasy with the 
golden calf in the desert was a perfect paradigm for what happened to 
what he perceived to be an alliance of Jews and pagans in support of 
Julian. 


The pagans carried their idols about 
and ran riot. 
The circumcized blew on the Sophar 
and raved frantically. 
All of them sang their songs 
and behaved wantonly. 
It became a festival like the one in the desert. 


The Good One who chastened 
those aroused on account of a single calf, 
Was the one who chastened the many 
aroused on account of a single king.* 


Almost everything Ephraem knew about Julian accorded with some 
biblical character or event. The emperor reminded the poet of *'Ahab 
and Jeroboam, Jotham and Manasseh, Jezebel and Athalia, fonts of 
paganism''.** Where others made fun of the emperor's beard,?? 
Ephraem saw in it a Nazirite's beard, which the emperor, bending 
down, *'let rise up on it the reek of sacrificial smoke''.?' And doubtless 
Julian's beard also served to remind Ephraem of the passage where 
Daniel said, ''the billy-goat is the king of Greece"! (Dan. 8:21). For 
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Ephraem calls Julian a billy-goat three times in the hymn in which he 
alludes to the emperor's eccentric beard.?? The emperor is a billy-goat 
of the kind, says Ephraem, '*who stink in their beards'';?? a renegade 
**Nazirite"" kept to become a sacrificial victim in Persia. 

Even the lance that killed Julian put Ephraem in mind of biblical 
parallels. At one place he compares it to the iron instrument which he 
imagined Moses had used to pulverize the golden calf in the desert, after 
he had melted it down.?* In another place, exploiting a theme which in 
Syriac tradition probably came from a purely verbal homology between 
Syriac rumhá and Greek romphaia,?* Ephraem likens the spear (rumhá) 
which killed the emperor to what he calls *'the spear of paradise"', 
which presumably refers to the sword (romphaia) with which the 
cherub is said to guard paradise in Genesis 3:24 (LXX).?* According 
to Ephraem, since Julian had belittled Christ, who had turned aside the 
weapon guarding paradise," *'the spear of justice passed into his bel- 
ly*'.?* As for the perennial question about who wielded the weapon that 
killed Julian, a Christian or a pagan, Ephraem says nothing. However, 
since the individual in question is compared to Moses pulverizing the 
molten image with an iron file in Hymn II, 7 & 8,?? one might surmise 
that the poet had some unnamed Christian in mind.'?^? For Moses would 
stand as a type of a Christian leader, and one wonders if Ephraem 
thought of the emperor Jovian in this connection. 

Finally, after mocking Julian for being deceived into burning his 
ships, and then for exposing himself to death, out of shame, by remov- 
ing his armor in a situation of danger, Ephraem celebrates the final vic- 
tory of the Galilean''.!'?'! These topics, including the play on the term 
*Galilean', Julian's name for the Christians, as Geffcken showed so 
long ago, were common ones in the Christian lore of the apostate 
emperor, which one finds in the works of both Gregory of Nazianzen 
and Ephraem.'? For the latter, Julian's end recalls the triumph of 
Christ, which the poet describes in the imagery of Ezekiel's prophetic 
vision of the **one who had the appearance of the son of man"'' (Ezek. 
1:26), carried in a chariot borne by the cherubim. 


He had mocked, and nicknamed 

the brothers *Galileans'. 
Behold — the wheels 

of the Galilean king in the air! 
He thundered in his chariot, 

the cherubim carrying him, 
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The Galilean rolled it up, and delivered over 


The diviner's flock 
to the wolves of the desert. 
And the Galilean fold 
has overwhelmingly filled the world.'? 


B. Nisibis and Paganism 

A unique feature in Ephraem's Hymns Against Julian is the symbolic 
role he assigns to his native city, Nisibis. The poet sees in her demise as 
a Christian citadel, when Jovian ceded her to Persia, a paradoxical sign 
of what Ephraem took to be the final defeat of paganism. And he 
devoted twelve stanzas of Hymn II to this theme,'?* the longest single, 
thematic unit in all four Julian hymns. 

Ephraem's devotion to his native city, and to her bishops, is the 
theme he celebrated in one of the collections of his hymns which is 
among his most widely known compositions, the Carmina Nisibena.'? 
But the poet was also capable of harsh, moral warnings to the citizens 
of Nisibis, as is evident from the words he addressed to them about 
repentance in the homilies he wrote on the occasion of the destruction 
of the old imperial city of Nicomedia by earthquake in the year 358. 
These poetic homilies have been preserved almost entirely in Arme- 
nian,'^$ and in them Ephraem complains not only about personal vices 
among the citizens of Nisibis but also about the prevalence among some 
citizens of magical practices and devotion to pagan diviners.'?' And it 
is in connection with these latter infidelities, fostered under Julian, that 
Ephraem finds the ultimate cause of Nisibis' fall to the Persians. 

One reads in the history of Sozomen that the citizens of Nisibis had 
appealed to Julian for protection against the Persians, but that the 
emperor was indisposed to hear their plea because they all practiced 
Christianity. However, Ephraem says quite clearly about the 
emperor, 

He consulted an oracle, made a promise, 
and sent us a written message. 

That he would come down, 
planning to subdue Persia. 


The proposal of his letter, 
was to rebuild Singar. 


Nisibis was taken at his coming down!'?? 


Singar had been wrecked by the Persians in the year 360 during Con- 
stantius' campaigns. But in spite of such reversals as the one suffered 
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by the Romans at Singar, the Persians did not capture Nisibis at that 
time.'?^ And this fact gave Ephraem the occasion once again to 
contrast what he presented as the pious behavior of Constantius which, 
in his view, had earlier saved Nisibis, and Julian's proud reliance on 
paganism. Concerning the fall of Nisibis, Ephraem wrote: 


The city was the capital 
of the country of Mesopotamia. 

The sack-cloth of the blessed one (i.e., Constantius) 
had preserved it, and it was exalted. 

The tyrant, with his blasphemy, 
brought it down, and it was humbled. 


Who has weighed how great is the dishonor 


Of the city that was the capital 
of the whole west, 

Which they have made 
the last heels of the east?'"! 


Ephraem found the cause of Nisibis! fall not just in Julian's 
paganism, but in the fact that after thirty years of religious loyalty in 
the face of Persian invasions,''? under Julian the city government al- 
lowed a formal installation of paganism within the walls. Ephraem 
wrote: 


In the summer in which the idol 
was set up within the city, 
Grace fled from it 
and wrath hurried in.''? 


One no longer knows what exactly was the idol which was set up in 
Nisibis, or by whose agency. But in view of Ephraem's verses on the 
subject, it seems clear that Sozomen exaggerated the religious constancy 
of the city fathers of Nisibis in the face of Julian's known policies. The 
easiest construction to put upon Ephraem's evidence is that given the 
emperor's pagan proclivities, the Nisibenes in fact courted his protective 
favor by allowing a pagan temple to function, and in this desperate tac- 
tic Ephraem found the cause of the city's fate. 

Ephraem invested the surrender of Nisibis to the Persians with a pro- 
phetic function comparable to that assigned by Christian writers to ruin- 
ed Jerusalem after 70 A.D. He put the point bluntly, the city **wronged 
its Savior; He abandoned it"'.'!^ But then Ephraem also said, 
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In our own day, the gates of the city 
have been shut. 
So that with them might be shut 
the mouth of pagans, and those led astray.'' 


Nisibis, says Ephraem, *'is the city that heralds to the world the shame 
of its diviners. Its shame is perpetual. God has handed it over to be a 
perpetual herald, who will not tire.''* 

Ephraem did not blame the emperor Jovian for the surrender of 
Nisibis to the Persians. Rather, he held Julian's paganism, shared by the 
army, and even by some citizens of Nisibis, to be responsible for the 
surrender. In this assessment of the situation Ephraem was not uni- 
que.''" What seems to be original in his view is the idea that Nisibis, with 
her Persian flag, is a type, a mirror, in which one might consider the 
end of paganism itself. 


Nisibis, which was taken, 
is in the type of a mirror. 

God has set it up so one might see in it 
the pagan who had come down. 

He took what was not his; 
he lost what was his own. 


But it is the city that heralds to the world 


The shame of its diviners; 
its shame is perpetual. 

God has handed it over to be a perpetual herald, 
who will not tire.!''* 


C. Jerusalem and Judaism 

Ephraem, along with Gregory of Nazianzen, is one of the earliest 
Christian writers to mention the attempt to rebuild the Jerusalem temple 
under the rule of the emperor Julian. The final portion of the fourth 
Julian hymn concerns this issue.''? Needless to say, Ephraem regarded 
the enterprise as an outrage. And he assigned the blame for the under- 
taking to the Jews, *'the crucifiers (zakópó)," as he calls them, *^who 
dared, threatened, and even came in to rebuild the ruin which they had 
themselves brought to ruin by their sins''.'?? For as Ephraem saw it, 
Jerusalem had been destroyed in the first place because of the Jews' 
refusal to accept Jesus as the Messiah, and because of what he saw as 
Jewish complicity in Jesus' death. As Ephraem himself put it, the Jews 
had destroyed Jerusalem **by the wood (-en cross) of the Master- 
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builder^','?' and now, taking advantage of Julian's policies, **they have 
propped her up again on the bruised reed of paganism"'.'?? 

The attempt to rebuild the Jerusalem temple was thwarted by a 
natural disaster of some sort, according to the story as it has been told 
in Christian circles.'?? And Ephraem is one of the earliest writers to refer 
to it. 


Jerusalem quaked when she saw 


That her wreckers had come in again,"?* 
to disturb her calm. 

She complained to the Most High 
against them, and she was heard. 


He commanded the wind and it blew, 

He signalled the quakes and they came; 
The lightening, and it flashed; 

the air, and it darkened; 
The walls, and they were wrecked 

the gates, and they were opened. 


Fire came out and consumed the scholar-scribes, 


Who had read in Daniel, 
that she should lay in ruins forever. 
They read, but they did not learn; 
they were chastened again, and they learned. '?? 


Ephraem's reference here to the prophecy of Daniel (9:24-27), in the 
last lines of this stanza, occasions no surprise to the reader who is 
already aware that Daniel's visions have furnished the poet with one of 
his most important conceptual models for making sense of the whole 
Julian episode in Christian history. What is surprising is the fact that 
Ephraem takes no notice here of the prophecy about Jerusalem in Mt. 
24:2, **not one stone will be left on another—it will all be torn down''. 
Other Christian writers have been concerned with this Gospel passage, 
particularly in connection with Julian's plans for the Jerusalem tem- 
ple.?* But Ephraem contented himself with Daniel, perhaps precisely 
because the prophecy is part of the Jewish scripture. And Ephraem was 
concerned to see the demise of both paganism and Judaism in the defeat 
of Julian, so he reminded the reader: 


Daniel passed the sentence 
against Jerusalem and decreed 
She will not be built again, 
and Sion believed him. 
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The two of them were worn out, and they wept. 
He cut off and cast away their hope.'' 


According to Ephraem, Jerusalem in her ruins is a testimony to Chris- 
tianity's triumph, so to Jerusalem and Sion he says: 


In the place of the People—uprooted 


They will come with Hallelujias 
from all the peoples, 

To see within your wombs 
the grave and Golgotha.'?* 


Like Nisibis with her Persian flag, then, ruined Jerusalem too, ac- 
cording to Ephraem, stands for the ultimate triumph of Christianity 
over paganism and Judaism. And parenthetically one may notice the 
poet's reference to Christian pilgrims coming to Jerusalem to see ''the 
grave and Golgotha". It may in fact be the earliest documentary 
evidence in Syriac for the popularity of pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 
the fourth century. '?? 

Ephraem's hope to see in the emperor Julian's fate the final defeat 
of every force opposed to the triumph of a Christian empire is echoed 
in the last stanza of his Julian hymns. So one may fittingly bring to a 
close this discussion of the major themes in these hymns by quoting 
their final stanza. 


Who will ever again believe in 
fate and the horoscope? 
Who will ever again affirm 
diviners and soothsayers? 
Who will ever again go astray, 
after auguries and Zodiacal signs? 


All of them have been wrong in everything. 


So that the Just One will not have to instruct 
each one who goes astray, 
He broke the one who went astray, 
so that in him those who have gone astray might learn their lesson.'?? 
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THE PELAGIANISM OF THE OPUS IMPERFECTUM 
IN MATTHAEUM 


BY 


FREDRIC W. SCHLATTER, S.J. 


It has been the fate of the Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum since 
Erasmus reassessed it for his edition of 1530 to be classified as an Arian 
work, and this classification has largely controlled the context in which 
its contents have been analyzed.' The presence of Arian elements is not 
to be contested although at least one critic has noted that the treatment 
of Arianism is hardly central to the work.? The suggestion of yet an- 
other context for the document was raised briefly by J. H. Crehan al- 
most fifteen years ago, when he remarked: **What no one seems to have 
Observed is that the writer, whoever he was, must have had close con- 
tacts with the Pelagians, for he is almost completely lacking in an idea 
of Original Sin.''? That the author should have given some thought to 
this question is more than likely since he was writing during the time 
when St. Augustine had formulated his theology of grace in response 
to problems posed by Pelagius. If the text of the Opus imperfectum is 
an original work by a Latin author and not a translation or version of 
a Greek original, the likelihood of his awareness of this western con- 
troversy is all the more likely.*^ It is the purpose of this present article 
to show that Crehan's passing remark was far more valid than he sug- 
gested and to demonstrate that the document is more significant as a 
Pelagian than as an Arian work. 

The headings under which the Opus imperfectum will first be ex- 
amined are taken from the letter Hilarius sent to Augustine listing the 
topics that were being discussed in Christian circles of Syracuse? and 
were soon to appear on the agenda of the council at Diospolis at which 
Pelagius was questioned about the teachings of his disciples. 

The first of these topics is the assertion that man can be without sin 
and can easily observe the commandments of God if he has the will to 
do so. The question at issue involves the state of man and the nature 
of grace. While the author of the Opus imperfectum does not explicitly 
formulate his views on the state of man before the coming of Christ, he 
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makes a number of remarks which seem to reflect his theological judg- 
ment on the question. 

In the beginning of his work the author comments on Jacob's career 
in Egypt with his twelve sons as a prototype of the career of Christ with 
his twelve apostles and draws this further comparison between Jacob 
and Christ: 


Item sicut ille descendit, ut medullam Aegypti manducaret: sic et Christus cum suis 
apostolis intravit in istum mundum, ut medullam hujus mundi manducaret, id est, 
acquireret sibi. Medulla enim hujus mundi sunt homines sancti." 


The concept here seems to be that Christ's action simply brings good 
persons into a new relationship, but that their original state was essen- 
tially good. 

Immediately following this passage the author introduces an idea to 
which he will return frequently in the course of his commentary: the no- 
tion of the gentiles as an ecclesia meretrix which has become the Ec- 
clesia. In developing this notion, he cleverly invokes the career of 
Thamar (614D). The full significance of this comparison to our topic is 
revealed in a subsequent treatment of the David and Bathsheba episode, 
which becomes another example of Christ and the Church. Just as 
David from his height saw Bathsheba bathing: 


sic et Christus cum esset in caelo suo altissimo, adhuc laetus in sua divinitate, vidit 
Ecclesiam gentium speciosam secundum cor, displicentem sibi in sordibus errorum 
suorum, et bonis operibus se diluentem, cum adhuc diaboli esset conjunx, vidit eam 
et concupivit et habuit prius. ... Nam sicut David primum Bersabee habuit cum 
adhuc esset sub proprio viro, postea eam legitimam uxorem accepit: sic et Christus 
et tunc fecit Ecclesiae, et modo facit omni animae rectae (620C-D). 


The point of this passage is then further made an explicitly theological 
conclusion: God first takes possession of a soul, even when it is yet 
under the devil's power, and then is able to bring it to the new relation- 
ship of faith. The conclusion is again illustrated by the case of Cornelius 
in Acts: sed antea habuit animam ejus, operans in ea orationes assiduas 
et eleemosynas multas (620D). Once more the conclusion is stressed that 
the success of the devil in bringing a Christian to ruin is impossible, nisi 
prius cum adhuc sub Christo esset, habuerit animam ejus, et operatus 
fuerit in ea proprium opus, et probaverit consensum ipsius (620D). 
This possession of the human soul does not take place except through 
a free act of the human will: Natura enim omnes sub Deo sunt, quoniam 
a Deo creati sunt. Voluntate autem non omnes sunt Dei, quia secundum 
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opera diabolo se substernunt (616D). There is, however, in man not one 
but two wills: 


Sicut duas in nobis habemus naturas, animae scilicet et carnis: sic duas habemus 
voluntates, unam animae, alteram carnis: duas vias, unam animae, et alteram carnis: 
duas concupiscentias, unam animae, et alteram carnis (694A). 


The soul has control over its will, but not so the flesh: 


quoniam anima in arbitrio suo creata est, ad quod voluerit declinare ... Caro autem 
non in arbitrio suo est, sed in malo: vendita est sub peccato, et non potest bonum 
velle (695B,D). 


In commenting on the command to love your enemies (703-704B), he 
concludes that the command is impossible for the nature of flesh, but 
is within the power of the soul, which by turning its thoughts away from 
the flesh and the reasons for hate can fulfill the command by thinking 
of punishment and reward, and so by negating and controlling the flesh 
man fulfills the command to love his neighbor, which is given not for 
the good of the neighbor but to prevent an evil happening to the one 
who hates. This negative nature of virtue echoes the earlier description 
of Bathsheba as a figure of the Church: displicentem sibi in sordibus er- 
rorum suorum, et bonis operibus se diluentem (620C). This state of 
resisting the promptings of the flesh and turning to its opposite is now 
defined: omnis justitia in his duobus consistit: primum ut ne facias 
malum; secundum, ut facias bonum (718D). It is to be noted, however, 
that this freedom to resist the promptings of the flesh is assisted by God: 
anima priusquam peccet, divino auxilio confortata, regina et domina est 
corporis sui (721C). But this help from God is ultimately man's nature: 
Quo modo [Joannes] signat omnes vias Domini naturaliter in hominibus 
esse plantatas, sed postea per contumaciam nostram factas esse 
desertas, et flexuosas (647D). The author illustrates his point by con- 
sidering the good and evil uses to which human wisdom can be put, and 
he concludes: Unde enim poterat homo habere intellectum, quomodo 
alteri faceret fraudem, nisi a Deo gratiam intelligentiae accepisset 
(648A)? The grace consists in the original neutral power, and this under- 
standing of grace is the basis for his earlier statement: Nam sicut omne 
artificium corporea usitatione servatur, et additur: sic et gratia omnis 
per exercitationem | additur, et per desidiam | minoratur | (648A). 
Significantly, the author remarks that the power to resist evil and to do 
good is a necessary concomitant to the power of intelligence (937B). 

That mankind, even before Christ, could understand the kingdom of 
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God is admitted at least in the case of a few in each generation who 
could achieve for themselves individually what Christ would do for all 
men: 


Etsi in singulis quibusque generationibus erant justi, quibus aperirentur [caeli], 
tamen iterum caeteris claudebantur: et nullus poterat esse tam justus, ut dignus esset 
aperire portas caelorum ad introitum omnium hominum (659D). 


The author recognizes that some may want to maintain that not only 
were there just men in every generation who knew the reality of the 
kingdom, but that they actually entered that kingdom before the coming 
of Christ. However, he gives as his own opinion that, while it was possi- 
ble, this was not the case (659D). The generous opinion that allows some 
knowledge of the kingdom and perhaps even possession of it does not 
indicate the identity of the persons involved. Yet it would include those 
who by listening to the word of faith proclaimed in the Law were 
cleansed of the impurity of ignorance and had the light of knowledge. 
But while this faith washes away ignorance, 


sed peccata non diluit, animam non adjuvat, nec concupiscentias malas praecidit ab 
ea, nec carnem a mala voluntate compescit ... justitiam quidem ol[b]tendebat, 
animam autem non adjuvabat: quoniam omne verbum lucerna est, et non virtus 
(653C). 


Clearly, to arrive at the kingdom more was needed: both cleansing from 
sin and help for the soul to avoid the concupiscence of the flesh. But 
a man must not merely be free from sin; he must perform good deeds: 
Deus enim ideo hominem fecit, ut benefaciat, et ad gloriam Dei per- 
tineat: non ideo tantum, ut non peccet (945B). Justice, therefore, which 
is understood as the via pietatis per quam itur ad regnum (724B) consists 
of two aspects: Quoniam autem omnis justitia in his duobus consistit: 
primum ut ne facias malum; secundum ut facias bonum (718D). 

The role of grace in this process of justification is restricted to the sec- 
ond injunction; the first is entirely within the capacity of man: Omnem 
enim justitiam, quam facit homo, secundum potentiam suam facit, et 
de potentia sua profert (708D). The first injunction is identified with the 
law and is an inferior form of justice in comparison with the Justitia 
gratiae because the former is only an abstinentia malorum (7179B) and 
an opus Justitiae. The former is within the power of man to accomplish 
although it may be difficult: Et apud Judaeos quidem erat lex levis et 
Justa, id est decalogus, quem ante idololatriam acceperunt; sed sine 
gratia inveniebatur gravis (779A). This form of justice is content with 
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the external act while the justice that comes from grace seeks the will 
and does not necessarily require the fulfillment of the act: 


tamen difficilior et onerosior invenitur lex, quia opera quaerit, non voluntatem. 
Justitia autem gratiae licet major sit, tamen facilior invenitur, quia voluntatem, non 
opera quaerit (779D). 


The effect that grace produces on the will is to grant it the power of act- 
ing: sed quod fieri [gratia] praecipit, et ipsa in nobis faciendi operatur 
virtutem (T19B). 

The function of grace is completely contingent upon the action of 
man's will, and any defect in his acts is to be attributed to the free exer- 
cise of his will, not to his nature: 


ut unusquisque quod malus est, aut bonus, voluntatis ejus sit, non naturae. Nam si 
volebat, et non poterat fructus bonos proferre, naturae erat; si autem potest, et non 
vult, arbitrii est, non naturae (740C). 


Man's consent is a necessary prelude to the help God gives to enable him 
to perform good actions: Nam sicut homo non potest facere bonum, 
nisi habuerit adjutorium Dei: sic nec Deus bonum operatur in homine 
nisi homo voluerit (712D). The essence of grace is to be a help on the 
level of knowledge which precedes the free action of the will, and the 
operation of grace makes it possible for man to have a knowledge that 
is consistent with the good works that he must freely do in order to enter 
the kingdom of heaven. However, this grace is given only to those who 
actively work for it: Gratia enim adjutorium est infirmitatis humanae: 
adjutorium autem non dormientibus datur, sed festinantibus, et 
praevalentibus (730D). Like all graces this one comes from God but in 
answer to a prayer which fulfills Christ's command: 


Pulsate et aperietur vobis. Pulsat enim Deum, qui facit bona opera ante Deum ora- 
tione, jejuniis, et eleemosynis. Sicut enim qui pulsat ostium, non tantum voce 
clamat, sed et manu: sic qui bona opera facit, quasi manu pulsat Deum operibus 
bonis (731B). 


An even stronger expression of the need for the grace of a superior 
knowledge and yet one that comes to man as a reward for his own ac- 
tions is found in the author's exegesis of Mt. 13.11, where he 
distinguishes between the two graces of understanding God gives: the 
one which he gives to all men by the very act of creating them in his own 
image and likeness and the other Quam non omnibus hominibus, sed 
dignioribus et excellentioribus et electioribus donat (796D-797 A). This 
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higher knowledge goes beyond the mere knowledge of good and evil and 
reaches the mystery of the kingdom. Yet those who receive such a grace 
get it as the result of their correct use of the knowledge of good and evil 
all men have received from God: 


Si enim illam generalem scientiam boni et mali transegisses, id est, si bene usus 
fuisses, juste merebaris hanc specialem cognoscendi mysterii scientiam (797B). 


The state of justice, therefore, presupposes the stage in which a man by 
the light of natural reason fulfills with difficulty the demands on moral 
conduct indicated by his knowledge of good and evil. This knowledge 
is a gift given all men; it is one acted upon only by those who freely 
choose to do so. The will is not in the domain of God's grace except in- 
asmuch as all things are in his giving: 


quoniam anima in arbitrio suo creata est, ad quod voluerit declinare, sive ad bonum, 
sive ad malum: et sub lege justitiae creata est, ut recta videat, recta audiat, et agat, 
et ambulet (695B). 


Before the coming of Christ Jews and Gentiles fulfilled this status by 
not doing evil, by avoiding those matters forbidden by the Law. 

The second stage of justice again presupposes the two operations of 
intellect and will. This stage has as its purpose the performance of the 
good acts enjoined by Christ and known to us by the Scripture. Christ 
alone is the source of this grace for all men: gratia illius solius aperti 
sunt caeli (659D). Enlightened by the knowledge Christ has given, men 
now are able to exercise their freedom in following the commands of 
Christ. Grace again is the illumination of man's mind, and it is a 
necessary grace, but the gift of it comes as a result of man's good works, 
and its effectiveness depends on man's freely choosing to act in accord- 
ance with the inspiration of Christ. The obstacle to a correct choice is 
in the twofold will: the voluntas animae and the voluntas carnis (694B). 
The latter is incapable of a correct choice: Caro autem non in arbitrio 
suo est, sed in malo: vendita est sub peccato, et non potest bonum velle. 
Its present condition differs from its original state of creation (694B). 
By contrast, the voluntas animae preserves its original function and its 
freedom to do good or evil: Anima autem in arbitrio suo creata est 
secundum legem justitiae Dei; propterea potest et non irasci, si vult: et 
non concupiscere, si vult (694C). 

However, man can sometimes deflect the influence of his lower 
promptings by turning his attention to the rewards of the good and to 
the punishments of the wicked, but sometimes he finds it impossible to 
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quell the promptings of his lower will, and in this inability he is quite 
innocent. In either case, man's essential freedom consists in this exercise 
of the voluntas animae, and it is a free act and not an area in which 
grace operates except in enlightening the mind. If man fails to enter the 
kingdom of God, it is precisely a failure of his autonomous will: 


Ergo omnis qui non habet justitiam, aut ut credat de regno caelesti, [aut] ut facere 
valeat justitiam, aut certe non petivit fideliter, aut non quaesivit studio et labore, aut 
non pulsavit operibus bonis: ideo non est duritia Dei non praestantis, sed culpa 
hominis negligentis (732D). 


The consistency of this viewpoint on grace is maintained in the 
author's treatment of baptism. There are for him five baptisms the 
Christian must undergo: in verbo, in aqua, in spiritu, in igne, in morte 
(661B-C). The first of these removes ignorance of what man ought to 
do. This baptism in the word is basically instruction in the faith (662C). 
Such knowledge, for instance, was provided by the law of the Old Testa- 
ment, but it did not give the power to perform acts required by the law 
(653C). The baptism of water merely removes from the soul the sins 
which have been committed up to this point. The baptism of the spirit 
fortifies the soul so that in the contest between the voluntas animae and 
the voluntas carnis the latter by its concupiscence will not overcome the 
former. The function of the spirit in this baptism is to neutralize the 
power of carnal concupiscence. 

The fourth baptism, of fire, has as its purpose to slow the reaction 
to concupiscence and to do away with it. It is, then, a fire of temptation: 
omnis adversitas, quae nos sine nostra occasione tribulat in hoc mundo, 
baptismum ignis est (654D). Temptations borne without complaint burn 
away sins so difficult to avoid and further burnish the soul without sin 
(654D). Unlike the previous two baptisms, the baptism of fire is life 
long. God's action in this baptism is in the nature of an illumination of 
the mind: Jdeo ergo omnes ad agnitionem veritatis adduxit, ut manifesti 
sint peccatores quia non ignorantia justitiae, sed malo proposito pec- 
caverunt (656C). This knowledge comes from an understanding of 
scripture: Ergo quando baptizatur et meretur accipere Spiritum Sanc- 
tum, adaperiuntur ei omnes Scripturae, ut intelligat quae ibi posita sunt 
mysteria veritatis (660B). 

The author succinctly summarizes his understanding of three of these 
baptisms: 
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Vides ergo, quia aqua praeterita lavat peccata: spiritus autem repellit concupiscen- 
tias, et praevalere non sinit: ignis autem ipsas concupiscentiarum radices conburit? 
Et aqua praeterita tollit, spiritus praesentia impedit, ignis adversus futura praemunit 
(654B). 


The connection between all forms of baptism and sin is present in the 
author's thought, and this feature is quite explicit in the fifth baptism: 
Quale autem peccatum in morte remittitur, scit qui intelligit pro quali 
peccato introducta est mors (661D). This enigmatic statement may con- 
tain one of the author's rare references to the context of the controversy 
on original sin.* 

These baptisms are five forms of cleansing man: in the baptism of the 
word man is cleansed from the filth of ignorance, in the baptism of 
water from sins committed up to this time, in the baptism of the spirit 
from the power of concupiscence, in the baptism of fire from the roots 
of concupiscence, and in the baptism of death from death itself. The 
first and fourth are basically the gift of God's illumination to man's 
mind, a grace of Christ given to all but frustrated by those who refuse 
the assent of their will: 


Quod autem dicit, Quibus datum est, non hoc significat, quoniam quibusdam datur, 
quibusdam non datur; sed illud ostendit, quia nisi auxilium gratiae acceperimus, 
nihil ex nobis valemus. Quoniam autem volentibus gratia non denegatur, in 
Evangelio Dominus dicit: Petite, et dabitur vobis: quaerite, et invenietis: pulsate, et 
aperietur vobis. Omnis enim qui petit, accipit: et qui quaerit, invenit; et pulsanti 
aperietur. Debet autem voluntas praecedere, et sic sequitur gratia (803D). 


Not only must grace wait upon the action of the will, but this grace 
of illumination, the insight into the mystery of God's word, also 
depends on antecedent acts of the will shown in good works: Ex quibus 
docemur, Scripturarum occulta non manifestari iniquis, sed fidelibus 
(640B). The degree to which the action of God's grace is dependent on 
man's operation is indicated: 


Hoc ipsum peto, ut sciam et faciam: et quomodo possum facere priusquam ac- 
cipiam? Etiam quod potes, fac, ut amplius possis: et quod scis serva, ut amplius 
scias. Justitia enim ipsa se operatur, et ipsa se manifestat (731B). 


The role of human effort in understanding the mysteries of scripture is 
clearly stated: 


sic et qui justitiam operatur, dum operatur, magis atque magis clarescit mens ipsius, 
et ad notitiam sapientiae majoris ascendet, et ipsa se justitia quasi speculum offert 
ante oculos cordis ipsius (731D). 
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The baptisms of the word and of fire produce their effect when the 
human mind makes use of knowledge and when the human will ratifies 
by its action what the mind has perceived. The action of the intellect is 
conditioned by that of the will both before and after its perception, and 
so the mystery of grace really is a mystery of human nature: humanae 
naturae mysterium (694A). In the case of baptism of water the action 
is from God: Qui enim ingressi fuerant in aquam carnales et filii Adam 
peccatoris, confestim de aqua ascendunt spirituales filii Dei facti 
(658D). But here again the action of God waits upon the action of man's 
will: 


Sic cogitabant, quomodo et modo omnes qui faciendae justitiae propositum non ha- 
bent, et ad baptismum veniunt, putantes quia possit eos justificare sola aqua bap- 
tismatis, etiamsi non praecesserit bona voluntas (650D). 


Likewise baptism of the spirit is an action initiated by God: Baptismum 
autem spiritus proficit, quia ingrediens spiritus circumplectitur animam 
et quasi muro inexpugnabili circuit eam (653D-654A). Lest this action 
of the spirit be misunderstood as producing the described effect in- 
dependently of the will, the author cautions: secundum animam ad- 
juvatur a spiritu, ut concupiscientiae ejus non veniant ad perfectum 
(654A). 

Whatever the caricature of Pelagianism Augustine may have pro- 
duced, he intuited the essential problem it posed when he wrote to 
Honorius: 


Valet itaque liberum arbitrium ad opera bona, si diuinitus adiuvetur, quod fit 
humiliter petendo et fatendo; desertum uero diuino adiutorio, qualibet scientia legis 
excellat, nullo modo habebit iustitiae soliditatem sed inflationem impiae superbiae 
et exitiosum tumorem.? 


He was undoubtedly wrong in parodying the moral position of the 
Pelagians as inflated pride, but he was right in insisting that the point 
at issue was that grace was needed for both intellect and will. In insisting 
that, as great as the gift of baptism is, the baptized still sin,'? Augustine 
was avoiding the elitism of the Pelagianism, who saw in baptism a 
transformation so radical that the baptized Christian was expected to 
fulfill the standards of perfection.'' It seems clear from the analysis of 
the Opus imperfectum that its author shares the basic attitude of 
Pelagianism which Honorius noted in the Pelagians of Sicily and which 
Augustine denounced. 
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The second topic from Hilarius' list concerns the view that an infant 
prevented by death from being baptized cannot rightly be condemned 
since it dies without sin. There is no explicit treatment of this matter in 
the Opus imperfectum, but it is reasonable to assume from the author's 
treatment of the five types of baptism that there is no necessity in his 
system for infant baptism since none of its functions is possible for in- 
fants. Even if there is question only of baptism of water, there are no 
past sins to be cleansed. Furthermore, he is explicit: Ergo sanctum est 
baptismum: propterea non est dandum nisi fidem habentibus (728D). 
. There is, however, one perplexing remark in 735C. The author in speak- 
ing of the way of sinners that leads to the devil observes: 


et difficile est, ut natus in hoc mundo aliquantulum non incidat in eam [viam]. Quasi 
lata enim de longe videtur, et ideo etiam infantes, antequam viam vitae videant, vel 
intelligant, istam vident. 


Yet there may be no more significance to the statement than is found 
in the similar insight about infants expressed by St. Augustine."? In any 
case, the inference seems to be that infants are aware of the way of sin- 
ners. It would not seem to follow that they embark upon the way of sin- 
ners, the almost inevitable lot of all human beings. Whatever the lot of 
an infant, it would seem that the author of the Opus imperfectum 
logically would agree with the proposition that the infant could not 
deservedly perish on the principle: non prius diabolus homines ducit ad 
peccata, sed peccata ad diabolum ducunt (7385C). However, infants are 
vulnerable to the assaults of evil because they share in material creation: 
Consequenter et infantes, quando nascuntur, et ipsi quantum ad carnem 
in maligno sunt positi: quoniam et omnis caro, quasi pars mundi, in 
maligno posita est (805C). This view is quite consistent with the treat- 
ment of the voluntas animae et carnis (694B). 

The third topic is thus described by Hilarius: that a rich man as long 
as he remains in possession of his wealth cannot enter the kingdom of 
God, unless he sells all his goods, and that it is of no avail if he has made 
a contractual agreement about disposing of his wealth. The scriptural 
text on which the Pelagians relied to justify this severe injunction was 
Mt. 19. 21: Vade et vende omnia tua, et da pauperibus,? but the Opus 
imperfectum centers its treatment on Mt. 21. 12: et egjiciebat vendentes 
et ementes de templo. After a quite typical treatment of the significance 
of Christ's entry into the temple, which is interpreted with allegorical 
application to the contemporary religious scene, the author accepts a 
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literal application of the text quoted above: significans quia homo mer- 
cator vix aut numquam potest Deo placere. Et ideo nullus Christianus 
debet esse mercator; aut si voluerit esse, projiciatur de Ecclesia Dei 
(839D). He further concludes that wealth acquired through buying and 
selling is evil: Non potest ad bonum proficere quod congregatur de malo 
(840A). However, there follows a subtle and careful definition of who 
is and who is not a negotiator: Qui autem comparat rem, ut illam ipsam 
integram et immutatam dando lucretur, ille est mercator, qui de templo 
Dei ejicitur (840C). 

This exegesis is in marked contrast to the author's allegorical method 
in his treatment of Mt. 19. 21: Vade et vende omnia tua, et da 
pauperibus. The young man to whom these words are addressed is a 
symbol of the Jewish people: Propterea quaecumque dicuntur de 
adolescentulo isto sic sunt accipienda, quasi de populo Judaico dicta 
(806A). Therefore, the command is to sell and give the bona Judaici 
populi, which are the knowledge of the one God, the law, the temple, 
the priesthood, the levitical and other types of sacrifices (809A). The 
poor to whom these goods are to be transferred are the gentiles who are 
in want precisely of these attitudes which are preliminary to the fuller 
knowledge of God (809B-D). 

As will be shown in the treatment of the fourth topic, the author's 
handling of the question of buying and selling is in a quite Pelagian set- 
ting, but it is also clear that the exegesis employed in Mt. 19. 21 did not 
suit all Pelagians. The author of De divitiis sharply criticizes both the 
method and the interpretation: 


Cesset nunc falsa allegoria, ubi ueritas adstruitur, et ubi lectoris non fauor 
quaeritur, sed profectus, nec scribentis ingenium promitur sed rei integritas ... Sed 
de populo [Judaeorum] dictum est, cuius figuram adolescens ille portabat. Nunquid 
solus Judaeorum populus diues, aut illi soli regni caelestis gloria patet? In legalibus, 
inquies, praeceptis diues erat; ergo legis mandata praecipitur distrahere. Et hic emp- 
torem quaero, uel: Quomodo dato pretio tradere iubetur, quod gratis acceperat? Sic 
tractant, sic argumentantur, sic disputant, qui incubare diuitiis malunt, quam 
Christi mandata seruare, et qui pecunias magis, quam regni gloriam diligunt.'* 


Evidently the author of this work was well aware of the passage from 
the Opus imperfectum and completely rejected its interpretation." 
The same passage in the Opus imperfectum which deals with Mt. 21. 
12 supplies evidence for the fourth topic listed by Hilarius: there should 
be no swearing in any form. The principle invoked for the rejection of 
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all forms of buying and selling is the necessary connection between 
salesmanship and lying: 


sic qui ernit et vendit sine mendacio et perjurio esse non potest: necesse est enim ut 
negotiatoribus hic juret, quia non tantum valet res, quantum comparat eam, et ille 
juret quia plus valet res, quam vendit (840A). 


The prohibition against all forms of swearing had already been in- 
dicated in 809D: trade hoc gentibus, ut discant non perjurare: tu autem 
sequere me, ut non jures. The attitude here is much in line with 
Pelagius! advice: Mentiri autem, maledicere atque iurare lingua tua 
nesciat.' Other Pelagian works of the same period bear out the ban: 
Christianus est qui nunquam mentitur, nunquam maledicit, qui in toto 
non iurat." 

This study has now concluded treating the topics stated by Honorius, 
answered by Augustine, and incorporated in the council held at 
Diospolis. Honorius, however, did make another inquiry which 
Augustine did not answer on this occasion. The question concerned the 
Church: 


quae sit, de qua scriptum est non habere rugam neque maculam, utrum haec sit, in 
qua nunc congregamur, an illa quam speramus; quidam autem posuit ecclesiam hanc 
esse, in qua nunc frequentamus populos, et sine peccato esse non posse.'* 


In asking the question Honorius appears disturbed by a modern opinion 
which holds that the sinless Church can and does exist in the present 
world. While Honorius does not identify the author of this opinion, the 
bishops of Diospolis were under the impression that it stemmed from 
Pelagius: Obiectum est Pelagio, quod diceret *ecclesiam hic esse sine 
macula et rugq' .? 

Augustine shows himself well aware of the question raised and while 
he gives no explicit answer to Honorius, he noted in the De gestis Pelagii 
that this same topic was one he had long confronted with the 
Donatists.?^' The implication which Augustine wished to draw from 
Donatism was one that fitted his controversy with Pelagianism, and ac- 
cordingly from the proposition that even in the conditions of the present 
world the Church is without strain or blemish, he maintained that such 
a position concluded the possibility of man being without sin in this life. 
Pelagians certainly drew such a conclusion, as the author of 
Honorificentiae tuae explicitly states: Christiani non sunt, nisi qui 
Christi formam doctrinamque sectantur, and from this assertion the 
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author concludes that there is an obligation of fulfilling all that Christ 
commanded. With scorn the author rejects the question of Augustine: 


quis potest sine peccato esse? quia, si non posset, nec praeceptum fuisset; cum uero 
constet, esse praeceptum, aut iniustum Deum definiamus, si putamus, eum homini 
aliquid impossibile praecepisse, aut, quia hoc sentiri de Deo nefas est, possibilia eum 
praecepisse, credendum est. 


The author of the Opus imperfectum is basically in agreement that true 
Christians are sinless: Si ergo videris hominem Christianum, statim con- 
sidera, si confessio ejus conveniat cum Scripturis, verus est Christianus; 
si autem non est quemadmodum Christus mandavit, falsus est (739A). 
Similarly, the Church itself is made up of those who do not sin. If Chris- 
tians sin, they never were authentic members: 


Ecclesiam vero, quam Christus vir sapiens super petram aedificavit, neque pluvia 
mendacis doctrinae corrumpit, neque diabolicus ventus impellit, neque violentorum 
fluminum impetus movet. Nam etsi humiliatur Ecclesia propter tentationem, tamen 
perire non potest propter fidem Christi. Nec est contrarium, quod quidam de Ec- 
clesia cadunt: illi enim numquam Christiani fuerunt (745B). 


For Donatists, however, the more appropriate expression of orthodoxy 
in these matters was the insistence that sacramental validity required the 
orthodoxy of faith in the minister of the sacrament, as they showed in 
their insistence in rebaptizing those baptized by any group outside their 
own. The theology of their position, noted in the earlier teaching of St. 
Cyprian, vindicated their position by stressing the nature of baptism as 
an entry into the faith of the Church which is impossible if the minister 
is not an agent of that Church.? 

The author of the Opus imperfectum is again in agreement with this 
position. He denies the validity of baptism performed by heretics: Si 
ergo eruditus es ab haereticis, raptus es, non eruditus, non pastus. Si 
baptizatus ab eis es, devoratus es, non salvatus (738D). The theological 
basis for his denial is quite consistent with Donatism: 


Secundum hoc et de haereticis dicimus: quia ubi est fides, illic est Ecclesia: ubi Ec- 
clesia, ibi sacerdos: ubi sacerdos, ibi baptismum: ubi baptismum, ibi Christianus. 
Ubi autem fides non est, ibi nec Ecclesia est: ubi Ecclesia non est, nec sacerdos est: 
ubi sacerdos non est, nec baptismum: ubi baptismum non est, nec Christianus fit ali- 
quis. Quid ergo reprehendit quasi secundum baptismum, qui non intelligit quod est 
primum? (673 B-C). 


Outside of the categories of Pelagian thought which Hilarius provided, 
there is another strikingly illustrated in the Pelagian work De castitate 
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which is also to be found in the sections of the Opus imperfectum deal- 
ing with the subject of marriage. A comparison of these two works in 
this context will yield another instance confirming the centrality of 
Pelagianism in the thought of the Opus imperfectum. 

The author of the Opus imperfectum analyzes marriage as essentially 
a peccatum, but one allowed by God because of its necessity for con- 
tinuing the human race. In this analysis marriage ceases to be a sin, but 
achieves at best a moral status that entails neither reward nor 
punishment: 


Licentia, dico, facta est, non justitia. Nam etsi propter necessitatem rei peccatum 
esse desiit, tamen justitia esse non meruit. Ideo utentibus se, etsi poenam non infert, 
mercedem tamen non praestat: et si non occidit, tamen non salvat (631C). 


Whatever the justification for marriage in this system, it has ceased 
to be sinless in the fifth century with a world adequately populated. It 
is only timidity that prevents clear statement of God's plan and 
pleasure, a timidity prompted by the problems of the unchaste (631D). 
In this new age procreation is no longer a justified necessity. 


Vides ergo quia turpissimum opus illud carnis filiorum causa excusat. Nunc autem 
multiplicato saeculo, creandorum hominum occasio est exstincta. Jam Deum non 
multitudo hominum, sed caritas sanctorum delectat (632A). 


To reinforce his views on the essential evil of marriage, he denigrates 
women in a passage of astonishing misogyny: 


Quid autem est aliud mulier, nisi amicitiae inimica, ineffugabilis poena, necessarium 
malum, naturalis tentatio, desiderabilis calamitas, domesticum periculum, delec- 
tabile detrimentum, mali natura, boni colore depicta? (803B). 


Fornication is the special vice of women, because their status in life 
precludes the normal vices of men, avarice and pride: /deo autem facile 
peccatum fornicationis incurrit, maxime quia hoc vitium facile ex hac 
vacantia et otio nascitur (8850B). Women lack also the ability to examine 
with masculine wisdom and logic what they see and hear, a deficiency 
that explains why they are so easily victimized by religious impostors 
(880D). 

The demands of perfection in sexual matters are no different from the 
perfection Christ expects in other areas of life beyond the power of 
nature (729D-730A). These demands of perfection become possible if 
man fulfills the ordinary requirements of justice. By abstaining from 
fornication, he may hope to abstain from concupiscence if he prays for 
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grace. Besides prayer knowledge of scripture is also needed. With these 
efforts, man acquires the help he needs (730D). 


The treatment of marriage in the Opus imperfectum narrowly avoids 
an outright condemnation of Christians who marry, but it is clear that 
at best, both in the Old and in the New Testament, marriage is a 
dimidium mali (801C). The author's general judgment can be deduced 
from his particular comments on Paul's directions about second mar- 
riages in 1 Tim. 5. 11-14: 


Nam secundam quidem accipere secundum praeceptum Apostoli est; secundum 
autem veritatis rationem vere fornicatio est; sed dum permittente Deo publice et 
licenter committitur, fit honesta fornicatio (801D). 


At best, marriage in his thought is a form of fornication. 

The text of De castitate exhibits little divergence from the treatment 
of marriage found above. In this work the principle that justifies mar- 
riage is simply necessity: 

[Paulus] ostendit, quia, existente necessitate, eius rei licentiam indulserit, a qua 
superius uoluerat abstineri, fornicatione scilicet. Et cum causam monstrat, ob quam 


matrimonii officium haberi permiserit, uidetur ostendere, citra eam, propter quam 
conceditur, non licere.? 


Beyond avoidance of fornication as a justifying cause for marriage, 
there was the original, but now invalid, necessity of peopling the earth: 


Nisi fallor, Adam et Euae, qui rudem adhuc mundum et ab omnibus incolis uacuum 
soli possidebant, quibus non minus solatium necessarium erat, quam terrae quoque 
cultores. Merito ergo dictum est illis multiplicari et crescere et replere terram, cum 
adhuc terra desolata esset et uacua. Quomodo nunc nobis haec sententia competit, 
quos iam terra uix sustinet, quibus ipsa iam cum labore, ut ita dixerim, elementa suf- 
ficiunt (14.4). 


Marriage in this system was not originally intended for man. The God 
in whose image man is made intended him to preserve the virginity in 
which he was created: 


Primus enim uirginitatis incorruptionis status in ipso humani generis principe 
dedicatus est, in quo iam figuraliter ostensum est, maiorem de uirginitate quam de 
matrimonio Dei curam [esse]. Illam propria formauit manu, hoc hominum arbitrio 
dereliquit (3.5). 


Marriage was an institution God allowed, as he did many practices in 
the time before the law. But now in the third age of man the /empus 
gratiae, new norms prevail (12.2). These new norms do not prohibit 
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marriage, but they propose an ideal which has a necessary connection 
with the new life of grace: 


Quae erit uitae nouitas, si nobis etiam nunc ueteris exemplo nubendum est? Vel 
quomodo se in baptismo uidetur mortificasse cum Christo, cum in hoc tempore non 
modo uiuere, uerum etiam luxuriari delectat? (10.15). 


The grudging admission that marriage is allowed to Christians is all but 
revoked by the frank assertion that those who marry cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven (12.4-5). The future lot of the married is left 
somewhat to our imagination: 


Quid ergo? Damnauit Dominus nuptias? Absit! Sed tantum regni gloriam illis, non 
uitam, si tamen omnia mandata seruare poterint, denegasse censetur. Illum vero 
locum, quo se a dominica coena inter caeteros etiam, qui uxorem duxerat, excusauit, 
immo se non uenire professus est, quem ipse etiam Dominus de coena sua non 
gustaturum esse testatus est, quomodo intellegere debeas, tuo iudicio derelinquo 
(8.2-3). 


While recognizing the difficulty of the ideal of virginity, the author in- 
dicates the source from which such an idea may be derived by giving his 
exegesis of Mt. 11. 11: non omnes capiunt hoc uerbum, sed quibus 
datum est: 


Verbum dixit datum, non castitatem, quam aliunde sperare non possumus, quia, 
cum habemus, naturaliter possidemus. Nostra est enim, quae nobiscum nascitur et 
in nobis est; ita non est spectanda, sed custodienda, quae in nobis est. Hoc ergo 
custodiendae castitatis uerbum non omnes, sed quibus datum est, capiunt. Quibus 
ergo datum est? Omnibus Christi discipulis, qui et euangelium et apostolum legunt, 
ubi, non aliud magis Deum, quam castitatem uelle, cognoscunt (8.2). 


To underline further the undesirability of marriage, the text lists a 
catalogue of vices man can expect to find in woman, in illustration of 
the principle: scis enim ipse, in feminis bonum difficile reperiri, 
humanis etiam contestantibus litteris: Varium et mutabile semper 
femina (4.5). For the sake of argument, the text allows the possibility 
that a wife may be without the vices that are customarily found in her 
sex, but in developing the quite likely disasters of married life, even 
when undertaken for the procreation of children, the author makes 
clear the horrors of this state in life (4.6-10). In all of this procedure the 
author has been consistent with his announced intention of glorifying 
the state of virginity by showing the miseries of marriage (4.2). 

The conclusion seems inescapable that the author of the Opus im- 
perfectum developed a theology which in essentials shows him a 
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member of the Pelagian school. The elements of this theology are per- 
vasive in the text as presently available. 

If Bouhot's analysis? is accepted, it is clear that the citations from 
the Opus imperfectum in the present study are most numerous in the 
second group of manuscripts (B) which also contain the Arian sections 
of the work. However, the presence of the Pelagian viewpoint is al- 
most as well represented in the sections of the first group of manuscripts 
(A) and is present, but less so, in the third group (C!) and perhaps not 
noticeably in C?. While this distribution of ideology favors the thesis of 
this paper that the Opus imperfectum is predominantly and basically a 
Pelagian work, it raises the question of the role played by the Arian sec- 
tions of the work. Does the unity of Pelagian doctrine in most of the 
document favor the attribution to a Pelagian author with the Arianism 
found in one segment evidence either of a further doctrinal eccentricity 
of the author, or as an indication of an Arian interpolation? Or is it 
possible that the Pelagianism and Arianism of the work reflect a doc- 
trinal compatability between these two systems of theology? In any 
case, further study of this work should show something about the 
history of later Arianism, as well as of Pelagianism, and about the iden- 
tity of the author. 


NOTES 


! Bernard de Montfaucon in his eighteenth century edition of John Chrysostom included 
a preface to the Opus imperfectum which summarized the opinions about the work's 
theology. This preface is reprinted in PG 56.601-612. Of the authors he quotes, Mahusius 
(de Mahieu) and Tillemont refer only to the Arianism of the work, while Erasmus showed 
an awareness of more forms of heterodoxy than merely Arianism, but in the examples he 
selected Pelagianism is not illustrated. Baronius saw many heresies in the work without 
suspecting Pelagianism. Sixtus Senensis noted the presence of several heresies, including 
Pelagianism, but proceeded in his remarks to ignore all but the Arianism of the work. 
Montfaucon in enumerating examples of the suspect opinions to be found in the work of- 
fers no Pelagian material. His preface seems to have shaped the attitude of nineteenth and 
twentieth century scholars dependent on his edition. The persistence of characterizing the 
work as Arian is suggested by C. Kannengiesser, *'Arius and the Arians," Theological 
Studies 44 (1983) 457, who looks forward to an analysis of the Opus imperfectum whose 
**message remains sealed and sterile for today's hermeneutics applied to Arianism."' 

? For the Arianism of the author, see M. Meslin, Les Ariens d'occident 335-430 (Paris 
1967) 137-140. H. J. Sieben remarks on the peripheral role of Arianism in the work: Dic- 
tionnaire de la spiritualité 8 (1974) 364. 

3 *Sinful Marriage and the Pseudo-Chrysostom," XKyriakon: Festschrift Johannes 
Quasten 1 (Münster Westf. 1970) 491. Creehan seems unaware of Sixtus Senensis' remark 
(above n. 1). 
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^ H. J. Sieben, op. cit., 363, gives a list of candidates for authorship. A case for Latin 
authorship is included in my article **The Opus Imperfectum in Matthaeum and the 
Fragmenta in Lucam," Vigiliae Christianae 39 (1985), 384-392. 

5 Augustine, Ep. 156, CSEL 44.448-9. 

$ Augustine, De gestis Pelagii 23, CSEL 42.77. 

'^ 614C. All citations of the Opus imperfectum are from the edition in PL 56.611-946. 
For some additional passages see Raymond Étaix, **Fragments inédits de I' 'Opus im- 
perfectum in Matthaeum',"" Revue Bénédictine 84 (1974) 271-300. A new critical edition 
is to be published in CCL. See the information provided by F. Glorie in W. J. Burghardt, 
*Literature of Christian Antiquity: 1979-1983,"' Theological Studies 45 (1984) 282. 

* See also 650D-651A with its reference to vulnus. 

?^ Augustine, Ep. 157.5, CSEL 44.451. 

' Augustine, Ep. 157.2, CSEL 44.449. 

'" See the analysis in Peter Brown, **Pelagius and His Supporters: Aims and Environ- 
ment,"' Journal of Theological Studies, N.S. 19 (1968) 93-114, reprinted in Religion and 
Society in the Age of Saint Augustine (London 1972) 183-207, especially 194-200. 

7? Conf. ], vii, 11. 

!, See De divitiis 10, PL Supplement 1.1393-1397, where the Pelagian author develops 
the theme he elsewhere summarizes in Honorificentiae tuae, 4, PL Supplement 1.1692; De 
malis doctoribus et operibus fidei et de iudicio futuro, 18. 3, PL Supplement 1.1449-1450; 
De castitate 17, PL Supplement 1.1500. John Morris, **Pelagian Literature,'' Journa! of 
Theological Studies, N.S. 16 (1965) 43-51, discusses the importance of the treatment in 
De divitiis. 

"5 De divitiis, 10.1-2, PL Supplement 1.1394. 

'* However, the two were not that far apart, to judge by the statement in the Opus im- 
perfectum: Et qui, Domino paupertatem amante, divitiarum amator est in hoc saeculo, 
repellit a se Christi similitudinem. Non est verus discipulus, qui non imitatur magistrum: 
nec est vera imago, quae similis non est auctori (832A). See also 735C: Ambulant in ea 
(—^ via peccatorum) divites, mentientes, perjurantes, aliena tollentes, et se divites fa- 
cientes. 

' Epistola ad Demetriaden, 19, PL 30.34AB. 

"  Honorificentiae tuae, 1, PL Supplement 1.1688. 

'" RAugustine, Ep. 156, CSEL 44.448-9. 

^ Augustine, De gestis Pelagii, 27, CSEL 42.80. 

? ]biq. 

^"  Honorificentiae tuae, 1, PL Supplement 1.1689. 

7? See Y. M. J. Congar (ed.), Q»uvres de saint Augustin, 28, Traités anti-donastistes 1 
(Bibliothéque augustinienne; Paris 1963) 48-70. 

? De castitate, 10. 3. This citation and the ones that are subsequently cited in the text 
are taken from the edition in PL Supplement 1.1464-1505. 

^ Jean-Paul Bouhot, **Remarques sur l'Histoire du Texte de l'Opus imperfectum in 
Matthaeum,"' Vigiliae Christianae 14 (1970) 197-209. The symbols used for the manu- 
scripts are from Joseph Lemarié, **Les Homiliaires de Bobbio et la Tradition Textuelle 
de l'Opus Imperfectum in Matthaeum,'' Revue Bénédictine 85 (1975) 358-362. 

? Bouhot, op.cit., 209. 
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UN «SERMO ACEPHALUS INEDITUS»—CPG 4272: 
«SÉVÉRIEN DE GABALA?»—RESTITUÉ 
À CYRILLE DE JÉRUSALEM 


PAR 
MICHEL AUBINEAU 


En septembre-octobre 1955, le Pére Antoine Wenger, inventoriant au 
Mont-Athos le codex Stavronikita 6 (début du XlIe s.), faisait coup sur 
coup plusieurs découvertes.' Des folios 1-51v, il tirera «Huit catécheses 
baptismales inédites» de saint Jean Chrysostome (SC 50, Paris, 1957); 
dans les folios 51v-146, il reconnut un second témoin de la série des 
«Undecim novae homiliae», publiées en 1735 par Dom Bernard de 
Montfaucon? d'aprés un manuscrit unique, lacuneux et incomplet, le 
Vat., Ottob. gr. 431 (cf. PG 63,461-530). N'ayant pu réaliser la réédi- 
tion projetée, mais actuellement requis par d'autres travaux et projets, 
il m'a abandonné avec sa générosité? habituelle le dossier des «Undecim 
novae», qui sera publié par mes soins (deux volumes à Sources chrétien- 
nes), avec des compléments* aux trois textes lacuneux et deux homélies 
inédites. 

Continuant ses investigations dans le codex Stav. 6, Wenger avait at- 
tiré l'attention sur une piéce acéphale: 

«Les folios 340-448v», écrivait-il, «constituent la fin d'un nouveau 
manuscrit d'homélies chrysostomiennes, codex en parchemin du XlIe 
siecle, à doubles colonnes de 32 lignes. Les 14 premiers discours ont dis- 
paru. Le 15e commence mutilé [ff. 340-348v]: xai l'age &ox&YvyeXoc 
éppfjveoaev Aévcov. Je n'ai pas encore réussi à identifier ce discours. Il 
n'est sürement pas de Chrysostome, mais il pourrait bien appartenir à 
Sévérien, dont la part est assez considérable dans ce qui subsiste de ce 
manuscrit. C'est une homélie sur l'Antéchrist et une polémique contre 
Marcel d'Ancyre, qui prétendait que le régne du Fils ne serait pas éter- 
nel. On lit en effet au f. 346v: "Eoxw &AÀn xeqaAT, rpoog&toc vtl t7] 
l'aAact(av &vaqueiaa: éxóAumoév ttc Aéyetw Ott età xà xÉAoc tob xóau.ou Xptatóc 
oo DactAeóet xoi éxóAumotv eixeiv óvt ó AóYoc é&x IIaxpóc éEeA0cv obtoc xáAtw 
eic Ilaxépa &vaAuÜtig oóxécvt &£ovw. Cette théologie représente assez bien 
l'hérésie de Marcel d'Ancyre.»? 
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M. Geerard a signalé cette piéce dans sa Clavis Patrum Graecorum 
II (Turnhout, 1974), en l'immatriculant sous le n? 4272 parmi les Dubia 
de Sévérien de Gabala, avec ce titre précautionneux: «Sermo acephalus 
(ineditus)». 

Aguiché par cette homélie promise peut-étre à Sévérien,$ j'ai essayé 
de percer son mystére en utilisant un microfilm communiqué par l'In- 
stitut Patriarcal d'études patristiques de Vlatadon (Salonique). J'ai 
donc scruté les thémes développés et les citations bibliques exploitées, 
comme on a coutume de le faire pour identifier un texte mutilé, sans 
nom d'auteur, sans titre, sans incipit: en vain! Assez tót, j'ai acquis la 
conviction qu'il ne pouvait s'agir d'une oeuvre authentique de Sévérien 
— qui se trahit inévitablement? par son vocabulaire, ses tics littéraires, 
ses chevilles —, mais j'ai continué à lire et relire des piéces attribuées 
à Chrysostome, comme la structure du recueil m'y invitait: toutes les 
piéces de cette secunda pars du manuscrit sont en effet attribuées à 
Chrysostome. De plus, puisque la piéce suivante (n?16), De Diabolo 
tentatore III (PG 49, 263-275) revient à Chrysostome, son lemme d'in- 
troduction To$ «óxoo, «Du méme», nous garantit que la piéce précédente 
(n?15), acéphale, était aussi attribuée à Chrysostome. C'était la seule 
donnée certaine, autant s'y accrocher. J'ai donc cherché dans le corpus 
chrysostomien, dans les textes authentiques et apocryphes, des passages 
sur l'Antéchrist* et contre Marcel d'Ancyre:?? rien de semblable à 
l'homélie de Stavronikita! Bien des fois, j'ai rouvert puis refermé ce 
dossier; mais plus un chercheur a élargi le champ de son enquéte et plus 
souvent il est revenu bredouille de sa chasse dans les imprimés, plus il 
se persuade que le texte rebelle est un inédit, qu'il tient la perle rare. A 
moins que ce texte inconnu ne se terre dans un recoin de la Patrologia 
Graeca oü l'on n'a pas de motif d'aller le chercher! Et si l'on était con- 
fronté à un auteur dont il est exceptionnel qu'un de ses écrits s'égare 
sous le nom de Chrysostome? 

Une vérification de routine dans les Catécheses, Ad illuminandos, de 
Cyrille de Jérusalem m'a soudain mis sous les yeux une page oü j'ai 
reconnu les attaques contre Marcel d'Ancyre (PG 33, 909AB). 
L'homélie acéphale de Stavronikita 6,ff. 340-348v, correspond aux 
deux derniers tiers de la Catéchése XV, De secundo Christi aduentu, 
nos 13-33: inc. mut. xoi l'eBgwjA ó &pyé&yyeXAocz (PG 33,888 AI-916 B5). 
Qui, d'emblée, aurait cherché dans les oeuvres de Cyrille un texte at- 
tribué à Jean Chrysostome? 

Le corpus de Cyrille de Jérusalem est assez stable. Certes, on sait que 
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Ja Protocatéchése (PG 33,332-365) et la Catéchése IX (col. 637-657) ont 
parfois été intégrées, sous le nom de l'évéque de Césarée, dans d'ex- 
cellents manuscrits basiliens. Dom J. Gribomont a proposé, à ce sujet, 
une explication ingénieuse. '? 

Il arrive, mais beaucoup plus rarement, que des catéchéses de Cyrille 
dérivent vers les terres chrysostomiennes, ainsi la Catéchése II (coll. 380 
sq.). Wenger avait noté (SC 50, p. 76, n.2), mais sans citer d'exemples, 
qu'elle apparait «dans de trés anciens manuscrits (IXe s.)». Sans 
alléguer non plus de références, les Mauristes avaient inséré l'incipit de 
cette Catéchése II dans leur «Index alphabeticus» des textes chrysosto- 
miens, avec une formule infamante qui laisse pantois le lecteur 
moderne: «Aetvóv fj &p.apx(a xai vóooc xaAencoérn. De paenitentia. Spuria 
et indigna Chrysostomi» (PG 64, 1337-1338). Si Montfaucon avait 
reconnu la catéchése de Cyrille, il ne se serait vraisemblablement pas 
permis une telle impertinence; mais de grands érudits, atteints de 
myopie, peuvent parfois faire des erreurs de jugement. De ce travers, 
Montfaucon a donné un autre exemple, que le Pére Wenger a relevé 
avec humour."? Quoi qu'il en soit des humeurs du savant de Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, l'excellente Catéchése II voyage donc, encore que 
rarement, sous pavillon chrysostomien: je suis en mesure d'en citer deux 
cas: Vatic., Ottob. gr. 13 (s. XII/XIIL, ff. 190-195v, et Hieros., St Sab- 
bas 27] (s. XD, ff. 146v-152. 

Mais voici un second exemple d'errance chrysostomienne offerte par 
une autre Catéchése de Cyrille, la Catéchése XV. J'aurais dü m'en 
souvenir, pour avoir déjà rencontré cette anomalie dans les papiers de 
Sir Henry Savile:'? Oxford, Bodl. Libr., Auct. E.3.16, pp. 429-448. Il 
y a gros à parier que cette copie, adressée à Savile, avait été faite sur 
le Paris. gr. 897, dont les folios 297-309, du XVe s.,'* donnent cette 
piéce pour chrysostomienne. C'est vraisemblablement ce témoin, connu 
de Montfaucon, qui lui a suggéré d'insérer l'incipit de cette piéce dans 
son «Index alphabeticus» des textes chrysostomiens: «XptocoU xapouoctav 
xaxa YYéAAopuev. In secundum aduentum. Spuria et praetermissa: est enim 
Cyrilli Hierosolymitani catechesis» (PG 64, 1421-1422). Heureusement, 
il avait reconnu l'origine du texte, et le rejet, cette fois, ne s'accompagne 
d'aucune connotation méprisante. ' 

Si l'espoir s'est évanoui de récupérer un inédit de Sévérien de Gabala, 
il est utile d'offrir aux futurs éditeurs de Cyrille de Jérusalem un témoin 
de sa Catéchése XV, dont la tradition manuscrite n'est pas trés fournie: 
un témoin du XIe siécle, pour les deux tiers du texte. 
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De plus, en matiére de recherche scientifique, le cheminement importe 
souvent autant que le point d'arrivée: la technique déployée, les táton- 
nements, voire les impasses, peuvent servir à d'autres. 

Enfin les caprices de la tradition manuscrite doivent étre pris en com- 
pte quand on retrace l'histoire d'un texte: il n'est pas indifférent de 
découvrir que, quatre siécles avant le Paris. gr. 897, un codex athonite 
offrait un exemple de migration, en milieu chrysostomien, de la 
Catéchése XV de Cyrille. 

Avec un peu de chance, cette découverte pourrait éventuellement en 
engendrer une autre, d'ordre codicologique. Si on repérait un codex du 
XIe siécle, mutilé, ayant conservé en finale, sous le n? 15, le début de 
la Catéchése XV de Cyrille portée au nom de Chrysostome, on devrait 
examiner s'il a été écrit de la méme main que la secunda pars de Stav. 
6,ff. 340-448v (homélies 15b-23). Si, lors du dépecage, des folios n'ont 
pas à jamais disparu, peut-étre les deux morceaux de la Catéchése XV 
viendront-ils exactement se rejoindre — ueua8nxócec: xafac | xai l'agpviA 
(PG 33,888 AI) — et, du méme coup, les deux séquences d'homélies (1- 
15a -*- 15b-23). Les exemples ne manquent pas de tels remembrements. ' 

Les hasards d'une recherche autour d'une piéce acéphale, promise à 
Sévérien de Gabala, nous ont conduits de Jean Chrysostome à Cyrille 
de Jérusalem: la chasse valait autant que le gibier. Cette étude a montré, 
de surcroit, plusieurs phénoménes d'osmose entre les corpus littéraires 
de trois Péres grecs, Cyrille de Jérusalem, Basile de Césarée et Jean 
Chrysostome. 


NOTES 


' Onen lira un récit alerte en SC 50 (Paris, 1957), 7-15. 

^ Wenger, 'La tradition des oeuvres de saint Jean Chrysostome. I Catéchéses inconnues 
et homélies peu connues', REByz 14 (1956), 32-43, et SC 50,16-21. 

' [nterrogé sur ses intentions relativement aux «Undecim novae», le Pére Wenger me 
répondait, le 31 octobre 1986, en m'énumérant d'abord ses travaux en chantier et ses pro- 
jets: un ouvrage Rome et Moscou (1900-1950), à paraitre au printemps prochain; une 
étude sur le cardinal Villot, secrétaire d'état de trois papes; la publication d'une oeuvre 
inédite de Jean le Géométre (seconde moitié du Xe s.) sur les mystéres de la vie de Marie. 
Il ajoutait: «Ce long préambule pour vous dire que, à mon grand regret — mais il faut 
étre réaliste — je renonce à la publication des Undecim nouae, tout comme à la coédition 
proposée, la séparation des lieux et ma longue absence du grec constituant un handicap 
de surcroit. Dans ces conditions, je vous laisse la voie libre.» Aprés des propos chaleureux 
sur mon 77raité inédit de christologie de Sévérien de Gabala, In Centurionem (Genéve, 
1983), il ajoute: «Ce livre me conforte dans ma décision: oui, faites un aussi beau livre 
pour les *Nouvelles homélies' de saint Jean Chrysostome.» 

^ Wenger m'a déjà plus que máché le travail pour des compléments à l'homélie De 
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Eleazaro (PG 63, 523-530). Comme il me l'écrivait dans la méme lettre, il avait rédigé le 
dossier de cette homélie du temps qu'il était professeur à l'université de Strasbourg (1969- 
1973). Le codex de Stavronikita lui a permis de supprimer un passage interpolé, de com- 
bler une importante lacune et de restituer, en finale, une dizaine de lignes (cf. REByz 14 
[1956], 41). Cette étude, envoyée depuis bien des années à Berlin-Est comme contribution 
aux Mélanges Irmscher paraitrait-elle jamais? 

5! Wenger, art. cit., REByz 14, 45-46. 

* Depuis 1973, j'ai inventorié de nombreux manuscrits athonites dont on ignorait le con- 
tenu, dans l'espoir notamment d'y découvrir des textes de Sévérien, ainsi les codices Iviron 
255 et 263, Panteleimon 58, Pantocrator 1, Stavronikita 32. J'ai publié ces inventaires 
dans plusieurs articles au bénéfice d'éventuels éditeurs, vg. dans Anal. Boll. 76 (1974) 79- 
96; V. Chr. 29 (1975) 55-64; Corona gratiarum, Mélanges E. Dekkers (1975) 60-67; 
JOEByz 25 (1976) 25-30; Or. Chr. P. 42 (1976) 76-91. On y trouve des témoins de 21 piéces 
tenues ordinairement pour étre des oeuvres authentiques de Sévérien, soit 3$ témoins au 
total, sans parler de témoins d'autres piéces, imprimées ou inédites, susceptibles de rallier 
le corpus de Sévérien. On ne s'étonnera pas de ce que, aprés avoir ainsi travaillé pour 
autrui, je me propose de revenir sur certaines de ces derniéres. 

^ Aubineau, Un traité inédit de Sévérien, 38-40 et 49-52. 

* Jean Chrysostome, 7n Matth. hom. 76,2 (PG 58,697), hom. 77,2 (col.704); In Ioannem 
hom. 59,2 (PG 59,324); In Epist. I ad Thess. hom. 9,2 (PG 62, 449); In Epist. II ad Thess. 
hom. 1,1 (col. 470), hom. 3,2 (col. 482) et 4,1 (coll. 486-487). 

* Jean Chrysostome, In Joannem hom. 7,2 (PG 59,64); In Epist. ad. Phil. hom. 6,1 (PG 
62,219); In Epist. ad Hebr. hom. 2,1 et 2 (PG 63,20.21.22), hom. 3,1 (col. 29), hom. 8,4 
(col. 73). 

1^ 5J. Gribomont, 'Les succés littéraires des Péres grecs', Sacris Erudiri 22,1 (1974-1975), 
33 et note 37: «Ses amis (de Basile) ont-ils recueilli, aprés sa mort, ce qu'ils ont trouvé 
dans ses tiroirs?», notamment la Protocatéchése et la Catéchése IX de Cyrille, dont Basile 
se serait inspiré dans son homélie XIII, 7n S. Baptisma (PG 31, 424-444). 

! JJ. A. de Aldama a enregistré cette donnée dans son Repertorium Pseudo- 
chrysostomicum (Paris, 1965), n? 62. 

1? Rencontrant un témoin parisien de la Ille catéchése baptismale inédite de 
Chrysostome (nunc BN, gr. 700) dont Wenger donnera l'editio princeps en 1957, Mont- 
faucon la relégua avec un superbe mépris dans l'enfer des spuria, notant en marge ce trait 
vengeur: quisquilia, «bagatelles» (rapporté par Wenger, SC 50, p. 34). 

7 M Aubineau, Codices Chrysostomici Graeci. 1: Codices Britanniae et Hiberniae (Paris, 
1968), p. 146 et 284. 

1 Lire la description du codex par A. Ehrhard, Überlieferung und Bestand der 
hagiographischen und homiletischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche, TU 52 (Leipzig, 
1952), 802-803. 

!5 QCette piece figure, sous le n? 556, dans le Repertorium de Aldama. Dans ce précieux 
répertoire (d'ailleurs fort incomplet) de 581 piéces Pseudo-Chrysostomiennes attribuées à 
une soixantaine d'auteurs différents, deux seulement reviennent à Cyrille de Jérusalem: 
ce qui explique, sans pour autant l'excuser, qu'on ne cherche pas spontanément du cóté 
de Cyrille quand on bute sur un texte inconnu, mis au compte de Chrysostome. 

i6 Voir monart. 'Mernbra disiecta d'un codex en majuscule du IXe s. (Le Caire, Leipzig, 
Washington): Théophile d' Alexandrie, In mysticam cenam' , JOEByz 33 (1983), 25-35, et 
M. Aubineau-J. Leroy, (Le codex Leningrad B.P. 96: la seconde partie retrouvée du 
Sinaiticus gr. 504', Anal. Boll. 101 (1983), 19-24. 
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ENCORE UN TÉMOIN COPTE DU * PERI PASCHA" 
DE MÉLITON DE SARDES 


PAR 


ENZO LUCCHESI 


En méme temps que nous publiions Deux nouveaux témoins coptes du 
"Peri Pascha"' de Méliton de Sardes,! M. James E. Goehring présen- 
tait, de son cóté, A new Coptic Fragment of Melito's Homily on the 
Passion.? La coincidence est remarquable. 

Non moins remarquable est le fait que ce dernier fragment, apparte- 
nant à une collection privée dont nous ignorions jusqu'à l'existence, soit 
écrit sur papyrus et en un dialecte rarissime, le protolycopolitain. 

Feuilletant naguére le Catalogue d'Henri Munier,? et intrigué par un 
fragment (le n? 9279) que l'auteur décrit comme une ''Homélie sur 
l'apótre Pierre", selon ses propres termes^ — nous étions en effet à la 
recherche de textes homilétique relatifs aux Apótres —, force nous fut 
d'y reconnaitre un passage du Peri Pascha de Méliton. 

Là aussi, nous nous tenons pour excusable de ne pas avoir repéré plus 
tót un fragment camouflant d'autant mieux son identité que l'éditeur 
avait cru y déchiffrer le nom méme de merpo[c], qui s'avére 
aujourd'hui n'étre qu'une fácheuse mélecture pour rr1H X. — Au reste, 
la transcription de Munier est littéralement truffée d'erreurs, dont la 
moindre n'est pas l'abréviation rima (sic/) au lieu de rriHX (décidé- 
ment). Il n'est pas jusqu'à l'état de délabrement du feuillet qui n'ait du 
mal à justifier certaines d'entre elles. Tout au plus lui fera-t-on gráce de 
la confusion entre recto et verso, car, le parchemin étant fortement 
mutilé du bas, il eüt été humainement impossible de se prononcer, à 
moins d'avoir au préalable procédé à l'identification qui, en 1916, date 
de la publication du catalogue, était également hors de question. 

Le fragment du Caire (— éd. Perler, SC 123, p. 98-102) est en grande 
partie paralléle aux deux fragments d'Oxford et de Paris édités par nos 
soins. Ce qui semble difficilement étre un simple jeu du hasard nous 
conforte, soit dit en passant, dans notre opinion personnelle suivant 
laquelle nous aurions affaire, en ce qui concerne les manuscrits du 
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Monastére Blanc, à des extraits de Lectionnaire (pour la Semaine 
sainte).? 

Étant donné que nos trois membra disiecta (Paris, Oxford et Le 
Caire) se recoupent mutuellement, le Cairinus ne saurait donc provenir, 
n'eussions-nous pas de fac-similé pour nous en persuader, que d'un 
codex différent. 

Ce qui fait passer à six le nombre des témoins coptes recensés jusqu'à 


^ 


présent (en incluant bien entendu le papyrus protolycopolitain), et à 
quatorze le total des copies anciennes connues de l'écrit en général,$ — 
celles d'origine égyptienne, aussi bien grecques que coptes, arrivant net- 
tement en téte (neuf, soit non loin des deux tiers). Ce point, moins 
anodin qu'il n'y parait, n'est pas sans préter à réflexion. 

Une réédition du fragment de Munier serait la bienvenue, mais il 
faudra compter avec une nouvelle collation sur l'original. A cet effet, 
l'on pourra avantageusement s'aider des paralléles textuels existants. 

Toutes ces récentes trouvailles, quelle que soit par ailleurs leur impor- 
tance, viennent étoffer l'épineux dossier de Méliton, de l'actualité 
duquel témoigne l'aperqu bibliographique, 75 Jahre Forschung zu 
Melito von Sardes (1965-1980), paru ici méme," de M. H. Drobner. 


NOTES 


' Analecta Bollandiana 102 (1984) 383-393. 

^ Le Muséon 97 (1984) 255-260 (avec une planche). Voir, ibid. 98 (1985) 79-82, les criti- 
ques formulées par le Prof. R. Kasser. 

! Catalogue Général des Antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire. N?s 9201-9304. 
Manuscrits coptes, Le Caire 1916. 

* ]bid., 134-135. Je ne puis m'empécher de sourire en relisant aprés coup ce que le brave 
coptisant francais en était arrivé à imaginer: «Le recto renferme une apostrophe adressée 
à l'apótre Pierre dont on peut lire le nom dans la seconde colonne... Au verso, on voit 
qu'il est tiré de prison, tué le soir et enseveli pendant la nuit...» Sans commentaire! 

* Citonsàáà l'appui le n? XCIV du Catalogus de Zoéga: 6 feuillets, paginés 111-112, 117- 
118, 127-134 (cf. planche ap. Ciasca, Sacrorum bibliorum fragmenta copto-sahidica 
Musei Borgiani, t. IT, Romae 1889, tab. XX). Ce lot a assurément fait partie, comme nous 
avons été amené à le constater, du méme codex que les Parisini 129'?, 32, 17, 5 (dans 
l'ordre de pagination; Z. XCIV/1 se trouve étre ainsi la suite immédiate du fol. 32), le 
Cairinus (Crum, Monuments) 8081 et le Clarendonianus b. 4, fr. 45 (— Peri Pascha), pour 
lesquels l'appartenance à un Kataméros dévolu à la liturgie de la Semaine sainte nous 
apparaissait déjà flagrante (cf. Lucchesi, art. cit., 389). Or le Borgianus contient successi- 
vement: Lc 22,66-23,9; Ps 34,9-25; Mt 27,23-27; Mc 15,6-14; Lc 23,13-25; Jn 19,1-16; Is 
50,2-11, autant de péricopes évoquant explicitement la Passion (les lectures tirées de 
l'Ancien Testament sont éminemment «typologiques»). La derniére est assortie d'une 
rubrique ainsi concue: «(A lire) à la sixieme heure du méme jour» (apparemment la Paras- 
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céve). En faut-il davantage pour retenir définitivement le caractére «pascal» de notre lec- 
tionnaire? 

$ Cf. Goehring, art. laud., 255 et n. 2. Ce n'est sans doute pas non plus un pur hasard 
si le fragment de Goehring coincide partiellement avec celui de Crum (Wadi Sarga). 

'* Vol. 36 (1982) 313-333. 
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REVIEWS 


Marie-Joséphe Rondeau, Les commentaires patristiques du psautier 
(IIIe-IVe siécles). Vol. I. Les travaux des péres grecs et latins sur le 
psautier. Recherches et bilan. Vol. II. Exégése prosopologique et 
théologie (Orientalia Graeca Analecta 219, 220). Rome, Pont. 
Institutum Studiorum Orientalium, 1982, 1985. 357, 481 pages. 

Piere Jay, L'exégése de Saint Jéróme d'aprés son *'Commentaire sur 
Isaie". Paris, Études Augustiniennes, 1985. 496 pages. 

Peter Gorday, Principles of Patristic Exegesis. Romans 9-11 in 
Origen, John Chrysostom, and Augustine (Studies in the Bible and 
Early Christianity, Vol. 4). New York and Toronto, The Edwin Mellen 
Press, 1983. 403 pages. 


Scholarly work on the patristic exegesis of Scripture has increased in 
breadth and depth in the past decades. There is a growing harvest of 
reliable editions and learned treatises in this field. The importance of 
this does not only lie within this specific domain, but clearly oversteps 
its limits: Scripture was so important in the Church's practice and 
theology that its interpretation can hardly be regarded as merely an 
academic occupation. Indeed, it is closely linked to dogmatic 
developments and to the continuing process of moulding a Christian 
outlook on life and thought. Although much of this exegetical work has 
been lost, the extent of its remains is such that both the expert and the 
interested layman are well served by surveys and explanatory studies. 
For this purpose M. Simonetti's short summary (Profilo storico dell" 
esegesi patristica, Rome 1981) is quite useful, but for some the informa- 
tion provided there may be too succinct. In that case the books which 
are briefly introduced here could be of much use. 

Especially the Psalter drew the attention of the patres. Much of their 
exegetical work has been lost, but the remains are considerable, not only 
in the direct transmission of writings such as full-scale commentaries, 
homiletic collections or compilations of brief notes, but also in the vast 
material of the catenae. Madame Rondeau, who had already 
demonstrated her thorough knowledge of this specific branch of 
exegetical activities in a number of articles, has gathered an extremely 
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rich amount of detailed information in two substantial volumes. These 
do not contain everything that can be known about the ecclesiastical and 
theological handling of the Psalms in the period in question (3rd till 5th 
century). That would imply a multiplication of the herculean labours 
which have resulted in the present volumes. The author has made a 
selection, choosing her view-point in a specific type of exegesis, which 
she calls *prosopologique' , and treating only specimina of this exegetical 
method. This does not become clear in the title of the first volume, but 
objections need not be raised, as there is no question of any painstaking 
restriction to the chosen point of view. In fact, the reader is provided 
with a survey which, if not exhaustive, in any case is both extensive and 
detailed and in which much information on the éfat de question in 
specific fields can be found. The author agrees with V. Peri's theory 
that Jerome's Tractatus in Psalmos is a translation (with personal 
interventions) of homilies by Origen, although on p. 160 of vol. I her 
optimism about the possibility to set apart the hieronymian elements is 
far greater than on p. 167 of vol. II, where she makes mention of an 
'incertitude fondamentale. She also subscribes to the grave doubts 
expressed by G. Dorival concerning the authorship of the Expositiones 
in Psalmos ascribed to Athanasius. 

Rondeau's largest personal contribution concerns Evagrius. The 
preservation of his commentary, which had the form of oxoAía, is 
almost entirely due to the catenae. The fragments are either presented 
anonymously or ascribed to Origen. One third of vol. I consists of a 
thorough study of the manuscripts (p. 203-299, with 31 *''planches"' 
added). 

The vast second volume studies the exegetical method mentioned in 
the title. R. has been inspired to undertake this study by the suggestions 
in C. Andresen, *Zur Entstehung und Geschichte des trinitarischen Per- 
sonbegriffes', ZNTW 52 (1961) 1-39, in which the importance of the 
*prosopographische Exegese' for systematic theological reflection on 
the Trinity was demonstrated. In order to preclude any misunderstand- 
ing which could be caused by the term used by Andresen, R. has coined 
the word 'prosopologique' . The term refers to the systematic attention 
by the exegete to */'identité du personnage qui parle! , made explicit in 
the formula which states that the author of the psalm in a particular 
passage speaks éx xpoocmov or ex persona of another (Christ, mankind, 
the Church, etc.). R.'s point of view certainly offers a fresh look at the 
vast panorama of patristic exegesis of the Psalms, although it should be 
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added that many sights keep their familiar aspect, e.g. the Antiochian 
predilection for *literal' exegesis, which caused Diodorus of Tarsus and 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia to regard only four Psalms (2, 8, 44, and 109) 
as 'directement christiques'. The main importance of the method 
according to R. lies in the introduction (*ou la contribution à l'introduc- 
tion she prudently adds) of the term 'person' in theology. The last 
word in the title of her second volume, however, perhaps plays a less 
prominent part in the argument, but systematic elaboration of all 
implications for the Trinitarian dogma would have required a third 
volume. 


Jerome's vast scholarly work on Scripture is characterized by at least 
two external characteristics. Whereas e.g. Ambrose and Augustine were 
busy churchmen whose explanation of the Bible was embedded in their 
pastoral functions, Jerome's exegetical work was primarily meant to 
serve a smaller circle of intellectuals. Secondly, in contrast to the 
predilection for the Psalms shown by Hilary and Augustine, Jerome 
privileged the Prophets, producing commentaries on all of them. One 
of these has been chosen by P. Jay in order to take a very close look 
at Jerome's methods. The choice is doubtlessly a justifiable one: the 
commentarii in Iesaiam were written in 408-410, when the author had 
a vast scholarly experience at his disposal (Jay uses the expression 
héritage d'une vie") and Jerome regarded Isaiah's prophecies as a mine 
of biblical wisdom and learning (... cum uniuersa Domini sacramenta 
praesens scriptura contineat ... he said in the prologue). 

In general, Jerome's exegesis is twofold, literal and spiritual, */e di- 
ptyque traditionnel , aptly illustrated in this commentary by the dif- 
ference between book 5, which in fact is an earlier literal explanation 
of Is. ch. 13-23, and books 6 and 7, which allegoriam quinti uoluminis 
continent. Jay deals with all the terms used by Jerome, trying to 
systematize their wide variety, which is not fully possible owing to 
Jerome's inconsistencies. The amount of information gathered in this 
large book is almost overwhelming: a certain economization would have 
been welcome to the patient reader. The clear presentation of the facts, 
however, compensates the prodigality hinted at just now. The patience 
of the reader is rewarded by much valuable knowledge, such as concer- 
ning the similarities in the exegetical methods of Jerome and his former 
teacher Donatus, the implications of Jerome's insistence on the 
Hebraica ueritas, his independence of the Alexandrian exegesis, the fact 
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that figurative interpretation should not be mistaken for spiritual 
exegesis, as it often rather serves the literal sense. Jerome's final 
touchstone is, not surprisingly, the faith of the Church; his rule for 
interpretations not tallying with that is: quae nos contraria chris- 
tianorum fidei iudicantes uniuersa despicimus. 


The variety of scholarly studies in this large domain is illustrated by 
the last book presented here, which concentrates on an exegetical 
problem which has engaged the attention of theologians till the present 
time, viz. the precise connection of Rom. 9-11 with the first eight 
chapters of Paul's letter. Gorday has chosen three representatives of 
patristic exegesis of the chapters in question: Origen, because he stands 
at the beginning of this particular exegesis, and John Chrysostom and 
Augustine as the climax of the Greek and Latin traditions respectively. 
In the course of this study it becomes clear that the author's sympathies 
are especially with Origen. The latter's interpretation of vov in Romans 
(3.21 and 11.30-31) in a typical sense, which emphasizes the content 
rather than the event, in Gorday's opinion contributes to the integration 
of Rom. 9-11 into the whole of the letter and to the understanding of 
one important aspect, viz. 'the continuing history of God's 
righteousness in his dealing with Jewish and Gentile unbelief'. This 
tallies with Origen's view of Paul's theology, which the author defines 
as dynamic salvation—history both of Jews and Gentiles and of the 
individual soul. 

The full value of these books can only be relished by the specialists 
of patristic exegesis, but the short impressions presented in the above 
may have shown that other patristic scholars can also find a wealth of 
information here. 
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Valerio Neri, Ammiano e il cristianesimo (Studi di storia antica, 11). 
Bologna, Editrice CLUEB, 1985. 242 pages 


Inter religionum  diuersitates medius stetit. That is Ammianus 
Marcellinus! verdict on the handling of religious problems by the 
emperor Valentinian. Nowadays there is a virtual consensus that the 
author was not a Christian, but the discussion about his precise 
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thoughts on the presence of the Christian church in the empire is still 
going on. Specimens of this continuing debate can be found in chapters 
and paragraphs of many general studies of Ammianus and in papers 
specially devoted to this subject. Any doubts as to the historian's 
knowledge of the contents and the organization of the Christian 
religion, which were caused by his frequent use of roundabout expres- 
sions, have been silenced by A. and A. Cameron in a paper in CQ 1964, 
316-328. Here they pointed out that such expressions tally with the 
usage of other late representatives of the ancient historiographical tradi- 
tion, in which technical terminology is eschewed. The views of 
Ammianus' attitude towards Christianity, however, continue to differ. 
In the relevant chapter of his Zeitkritik und Geschichtsbild im Werk 
Ammians (Bonn 1965) A. Demandt ascribed a rather large sympathy 
with Christian religion and ethics to the author, whose monotheism 
made him fully liable to such an appreciation. L. Angliviel de la 
Beaumelle, however, argued that e.g. the contacts between barbarians 
and Christians which are sketched by Ammianus (i.a. 20.7.7-9, 31.12.8- 
9) made him suspicious of the loyalty of the Christians, who became 
more and more a state within the state (Mélanges Seston, Paris 1974, 
15-23). Most recently E. D. Hunt in a thoughtful article (CQ 1985, 186- 
200) has argued that critical remarks about the behaviour of individual 
Christians should by no means be confused with dislike of Christianity 
as such. Both the historiographic and the political traditions inspired the 
author to a detached view of religious matters and the disapproval of 
inappropriate imperial meddling in them. 

These very brief summaries may suffice to provide examples of the 
ascription of respectively a positive, a negative and a 'neutral' judge- 
ment of Christianity to Ammianus. V. Neri has ventured to take 
another look at this problem, which is not merely academic, but has its 
consequences for the detailed interpretation of several passages (and of 
course vice versa). In order to arrive at well-founded solutions N. goes 
deeply into the background and the details of several affairs reported 
on by Ammianus. As he proves competent and well-read in the subject, 
his book deserves careful attention. 

In his first chapter N. provides a somewhat prolix, but useful dox- 
ography which serves as an introduction into the problems. The second 
chapter, which according to the *Premessa' also has an introductory 
character, again provides a considerable amount of doxographical 
matter concerning some much discussed aspects of the author's 
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background, which admittedly are not unimportant to the subject in 
question. As to the precise dates of publication of the Res Gestae N. 
concludes to a 'non lique? and he agrees with A. Cameron's denial of 
any close relations between Ammianus and the contemporary Roman 
aristocracy. From p. 100 onwards, however, the subject matter becomes 
quite interesting, providing a more direct anticipation of the argument 
in the rest of the book. N. draws attention to Ammianus' neglect of 
non-traditional aspects of the emperor Julian's religiosity: his tutelary 
god is the genius publicus, not e.g. Helios. Such traditionalism does not 
run completely parallel with that of the pagan aristocrats, and the 
historian refrains from any facile connections between the cult of the 
gods and the prosperity of the empire, not regarding this as a (chiave 
interpretativa della crisi contemporanea! (104). It is worth noting that 
the famous affair of the altar of Victoria has left no traces in Ammianus 
(nor for that matter in Augustine). 

In the remaining three chapters of his study N. deals successively with 
Julian's relations with Christianity, the banishment of pope Liberius 
and the notorious Ursinus-Damasus-affair. His method essentially con- 
sists of a careful examination of the precise wording of the relevant texts 
and a comparison with the reports in other sources. In explaining the 
differences which he detects N. tries to expose polemical or apologetic 
structures in Ammianus' narrative. This is not a spectacular method, 
philology's ancillary services never are, but in principle it is sound and 
it produces interesting results, which sharpen the reader's eyes for 
Ammianus' purposes. In the description of Julian's profession of 
paganism in 22.5.1-2 the historian does not refer to the emperor's Chris- 
tian education—which is only very casually touched upon in 22.9.4— or 
to any dramatic conversion: 'nÓon si converte riconoscendo l'errore del 
cristianesimo e la verità del paganesimo ma segue un innata inclinazione 
al culto degli dei? (119). That indeed differs considerably from the spec- 
tacular versions provided by some other authors. On another page N. 
uses a phrase in Julian's elogium to stress that the emperor's 'violenza 
... Rei confronti dei cristiani, si riduce dunque a delle intemperanze ver- 
bali* (141): minabatur ferro potius quam utebatur (25.4.8). The author 
implicitly polemizes against the representation of the emperor as a 
persecutor. Here, some manipulation on N.'s part is revealed, for the 
quoted phrase concerns Julian's administration of justice in general. On 
a few other occasions too N.'s handling of the text might cause some 
eyebrows to be raised, but that is only natural in scholarly discussion. 
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One quite important case deserves to be mentioned here. Ammianus 
accuses both Julian and his rival Constantius II of a tendency to 
superstitio in religious matters. Julian was superstitiosus magis quam 
sacrorum legitimus obseruator (25.4.17), Constantius Christianam 
religionem absolutam et simplicem anili superstitione confundens 
(21.6.18). Both these passages occur in the respective elogia, so that they 
have to be regarded as a general judgement. This parallelism almost 
invites twin explanations. In Julian's case N. plausibly argues that the 
critical remark has to be connected with the emperor's sacrificial 
excesses in Antioch, which were a deviation from the traditional usages: 
Julian was not a legitimus sacrificer, not *fedele alle tradizioni religiose" 
(153). N.'s explanation of Constantius' superstitio is, however, very dif- 
ficult to accept. It would express the Arianizing emperor's *velleità di 
definire razionalmente l'inconoscibile essenza divina? (147). The 
reference to Min. Fel. Oct. 13.5 is altogether misleading. As Hunt (o.c., 
199) suggests, Ammianus is rather chiding the emperor for too much 
meddling in religious affairs. In all fairness it should be added that N. 
proposes his view in a dense argument packed with references to the 
*polemica antiereticale cristiana! (148). 

Such references bear testimony to A.'s continuous endeavours to 
trace contacts and connections between contemporary pagan and Chris- 
tian thoughts. A fascinating example is the comparison between 15.7.9 
and 28.1.24, where it is told that Liberius and Praetextatus, both promi- 
nent Romans, staunchly uphold the principle of justice *cAe la corru- 
zione del sistema politico e giudiziario tende cosi frequentemente a 
oscurare' (186). In passing it should be said that on pages 171 sqq. N. 
suggests an interesting interpretation of the words paria sentiens ceteris 
in 15.7.9. Such parallels are also drawn in the last chapter, in which N. 
treats the ugly rivalry of Damasus and Ursinus. In Ammianus! much 
shortened version the facts told give occasion to a critical remark about 
the luxurious way of life of the Roman clergy, who ought to live ad 
imitationem antistitum quorundam prouincialium (27.3.15). This 
prompts N. to introduce Jerome's ep. 22 and Ambrosiaster, Quaest. 
101.4 and to note that */a polemica ammianea trovi supporto nella 
polemica cristiana! (212). Such comparisons of course are not wholly 
new, but N. pursues this matter much farther than his predecessors, 
identifying the provincial clergymen of 27.3.15 with the monk-bishops, 
such as Martin of Tours, and suggesting that Ammianus was probably 
well informed of current controversies in Rome caused by the growing 
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ascetic movement. The pagan historian felt some respect for Christian 
ascetism, which showed a certain likeness to the 'rigorosa sobrietà del 
tenore di vita degli antichi senatori? (227). N. agrees with those who 
regard the ueri cultores of the perpetuum numen (27.3.15) as those 
pagans and Christians whose genuine religiosity guards them from the 
*superbia cosi facile in chi occupi posizioni elevati? (228). At the end of 
the third chapter, which treats Julian's (but also Constantius") religious 
policies, N. had concluded that Ammianus applies the strict limit 
between religio and superstitio, ftra il lecito e l'illecito', as a standard 
of judgement, 'su/ piano cultuale nella religione pagana e sul piano 
dogmatico nella cristiana! (156). The relation between the conclusions 
just referred to is not at all clear. Here a weak spot in this study is 
definitely touched. N. has unfortunately failed to gather the different 
views reached in the various paragraphs and chapters of his book into 
a clear and coherent summary. One would gladly have exchanged a part 
of the extensive introductory chapters for a final rounding off of the 
whole argument. It is to be regretted that this useful study, which merits 
the attention of all who are interested in the subjects treated, lacks such 
a finishing touch. 
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Giuseppe Sgherri, Chiesa e Sinagoga nelle opere di Origene (Studia 
patristica Mediolanensia, 13). Milano, Vita e Pensiero, 1982. xxviii 4 
500 pp. 


The books on Origen and the Jews by H. Bietenhard (1974) and N. 
R. M. de Lange (1976) were primarily studies in Jewish-Christian rela- 
tions. Sgherri's massive work overlaps with them in this area, but the 
phrase **Church and Synagogue"' in his title indicates his own distinc- 
tive interest in the history of Christian doctrine. Origen is treated here 
as a witness to the views of the nature of the Christian church current 
in patristic thought. Hence the book, although it is of high interest to 
the student of Jewish-Christian relations, joins hands with volumes in 
the same series on the church in Ambrose and Basil, by G. Toscani and 
P. Scazzoso, respectively. 

That the author found it natural, none the less, to bring synagogue 
as well as church within his purview at once declares Origen's particu- 
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larly vivid awareness of the scriptural and Jewish dimensions of any 
statement about the church. These dimensions emerge in the headings 
under which Sgherri analyzes his rich material. Successive chapters deal 
with Origen's information on contemporary Jews; the synagogue, past 
and present, as unbelieving; the *tancient synagogue"', the Jewish com- 
munity of the Old Testament period; the effects of the coming of Christ 
for the synagogue; the church of the New Testament; the gifts of Israel 
in the church; and the salvation of the synagogue in the last days. 
Throughout the reader benefits from close contact with the text of 
Origen. 

The great strength of the book lies in exposition of a wide range of 
Origen's works. Use of the commentaries and homilies, in particular, 
enables the author to avoid one-sided impressions of the pre-eminently 
agile mind under consideration. An important instance occurs in his 
treatment of Origen on the destruction of Jerusalem. Contra Celsum iv 
22, where Origen says that he will go so far as to maintain that the Jews 
will never be restored, because of their conspiracy against the Saviour, 
might seem to permit the view that the humiliation of the Jews was 
necessary to his theology. Such a view is attributed to the Fathers in 
general in what Sgherri calls, with a blend of admiration and criticism, 
the *topera mastodontica'"' of Juster. As far as Origen is concerned, 
however, Sgherri sets beside this passage of the Contra Celsum a com- 
ment of Origen on Matthew (CMtS 40) wherein it is envisaged that a 
rebuilt temple would be the work of Antichrist. The notion still implies 
a revealingly negative assessment of contemporary Jewish worship (it 
may look like the fulfilment of the scriptures, but this appearance is 
deceptive); but Sgherri is surely right to note that Origen at least was not 
theologically committed to the perpetual abolition of a Jewish 
metropolis and temple. 

It will be seen that Sgherri has a proper zeal for his author. An ardent 
Pascalisant, he delights in the Pascal-like drama of Origen's treatment 
of the Old Testament as prefigurative. This view of the Bible has 
abiding theological significance for Sgherri; he finds R. L. Wilken's 
discussion of Christianity and Judaism deficient in recognition of the 
New Testament indications of the finality of Christ. Nevertheless, 
Sgherri sets himself to let Origen speak as a genuinely ante-Nicene voice, 
and as a thinker who does not necessarily anticipate the most familiar 
emphases of later dogma and anti-Jewish polemic. This conscientious 
historical care also marks Sgherri's treatment of Jewish-Christian rela- 
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tions. His footnotes on this subject often constitute brief but infor- 
mative treatises; one may single out the series on the benediction of the 
minim, Jesus in Jewish polemic and the Jewish role in persecutions. 

Sgherri therefore makes it plain that Origen is expounding the Bible 
more often than evolving considerations de ecclesia. Origen's view of 
church and synagogue must be sought not only where he speaks of 
*church', 'synagogue', or 'people', but also where he interprets 
biblical personages or institutions (such as Moses, Aaron, the 
priesthood or the sanctuary). Since Origen's evidence is so varied and 
incidental, the systematization adopted by the modern exponent is 
particularly significant. In this regard, one may ask whether Sgherri's 
reference to Israel in the Old Testament as ''la Sinagoga antica"! does 
not tend to exaggerate Origen's favour to the Jews. Origen's positive 
treatment of Old Testament Israel in fact presupposes the claim that 
Christians rather than Jews are the rightful heirs of the Old Testament 
saints. A reviewer who asks this question, however, should immediately 
add that Sgherri's attention to the text is such that any over-emphasis, 
if such there be, can readily be corrected by the reader; Origen himself 
is always generously cited and quoted. 

One well-marked feature of the sources considered here is related by 
Sgherri to modern thought on the nature of the church. In Origen's 
biblical exegesis, individual personages stand out more than corporate 
bodies. One cannot appeal readily to Origen for a theology of *'the 
people of God"'. Origen's writings would more naturally direct atten- 
tion to the importance for the church of the individual led by grace. 

This weighty presentation of Origen can obviously be developed on 
both historical and doctrinal lines. Broadly speaking, Origen is here 
depicted with as favourable an attitude to his Jewish contemporaries as 
was possible for one also convinced of the necessity of their ultimate 
salvation through Christ; and his combination of openness with a 
Christocentric theology is regarded as teaching a valuable lesson. Broad 
generalizations, however, are not at all characteristic of this book. Its 
interest and importance lie rather in its sensitive and wide-ranging inter- 
pretation of relevant passages in Origen's works. Sgherri has achieved 
a monumental treatment which all students of the relation of church 
and synagogue will need to consult, whether they are primarily 
interested in history or in doctrine; but he has also succeeded in con- 
veying his own zest as a reader of Origen, and a sense of the brilliance 
and versatility of his author. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge CB2 1IRH W. HORBURY 
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Pierre Cherix, Le concept de notre Grande Puissance (CG VI,4). 
Texte, remarques philologiques, traduction et notes (Orbis Biblicus et 
Orientalis, 47). Éditions Universitaires, Fribourg Suisse/Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, Góttingen 1982, XIV and 95 pp. 


The Concept of our Great Power (Nag Hammadi Codex VI,4) is, in 
its present form, a Christian writing which presents a gnostic interpreta- 
tion of such biblical themes as creation, the flood, the origin of evil, the 
work of the Saviour, the antichrist and the final consummation. Before 
the appearance of this edition the work had already been edited by M. 
Krause and P. Labib (1971, with a German translation) and by F. Wisse 
and F. E. Williams (1979, with an English translation and short notes). 
The latter work is neither used nor even mentioned by Cherix, who 
apparently was unable to revise his text, which he had completed in 
1979. This is a pity, for he could have improved his work by consulting 
the English edition. Nevertheless, his own work is of outstanding 
quality. He sometimes rightly maintains readings of the Ms. where his 
predecessors preferred emendation (36,12; 38,3). In 40,1, he translates 
pesmane by ''sa páture", which fits the context much better than 
Wisse's ''its (fem.) shepherd"'. In 37,25, the manuscript's scriptio con- 
tinua reads: oueitope, which Krause interprets as *'(dass) er ein grosser 
Vater ist" and Wisse as **where he is". Cherix convincingly argues that 
its meaning is **d'oü il est" (xó0sv éox(v). His notes to the text and its 
translation are (too) short, but his philological remarks (31-63) are 
excellent. He shows that the language of this text is Sahidic with a strong 
subachmimic influence. Most probably we are concerned here with an 
early form of the Sahidic dialect, related to that of PBodmer 6, though 
the author does not exclude the (in my view extremely improbable) 
possibility that the language has to be explained as the product of a 
subachmimic translator who tried to write Sahidic. 

The usual title, 7Zhe Concept of our Great Power, is found at the end 
of the tractate; at the beginning, there is a double title: 77e Intellectual 
Perception (testhésis ndianoia). The Concept (noéma) of the Great 
Power. It seems to me that this superscription in a somewhat awkward 
manner represents two slightly different titles under which the original 
Greek tractate may have circulated: 'H 6uxvontuci| ato0notc (or: Tó vónpa) 
tfc (fiv) ueY&Anc Ouv&gecc. 

Though we now have three editions of the text and an analysis of its 
language, much of the tractate's contents remains obscure. There are 
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obvious inconsistencies which suggest a complex literary history. Most 
probably, there is a reference to the Anhomoeans, in 40,5-9, though 
Cherix rejects this view, and in 46,27-28 it is said that 1468 years are 
apportioned to the fire of the final consummation—a view which until 
now was only known from Manichaean sources. As a matter of fact, the 
whole eschatology of this text is reminiscent of Manichaean views, 
which strengthens the impression that it is a composite work. At this 
point there is still much work to be done, but thanks to Cherix we now 
have a solid textual and linguistic foundation on which further studies 
of this difficult text can be based. 


4112 JR Beusichem, Markt 17-19 R. VAN DEN BROEK 


Les richesses dans l'oeuvre de saint Grégoire de Nazianze. Étude litté- 
raire et historique par Bernard Coulie (Publications de l'Institut Orien- 
taliste de Louvain 32), Université Catholique de Louvain, Institut 
Orientaliste, Louvain-la-Neuve, 1985. 252 pp. 2.200 Fr. B. 


Dans les oeuvres de Grégoire de Nazianze (45 discours, 245 lettres, un 
testament, environ 400 poémes, 2 commentaires) on trouve un certain 
nombre de textes relatifs aux richesses et aux biens matériels. Aprés O. 
Arrijs (thése dactylographiée: Les attitudes de Grégoire de Nazianze vis- 
à-vis des biens matériels d'aprés sa correspondance, Louvain 1975), M. 
Coulie a recueilli les textes en question dans toute l'oeuvre de Grégoire 
afin d'esquisser, au moyen d'une analyse précise, les idées de Grégoire 
sur cette question. De telles études de détail contribuent à mieux nous 
faire comprendre les problémes avec lesquels les chrétiens se voyaient 
aux prises dans la vie sociale. Souvent ils faisaient appel à des textes néo- 
testamentaires: les avertissements bibliques contre l'abus des richesses 
ont eu un retentissement profond sur le chrétien en lui enseignant que 
l'homme peut vivre dans le monde sans lui appartenir. Dans la pratique 
de tous les jours cependant on peut constater des nuances remarquables. 
Sur certains points les auteurs chrétiens sont tout à fait d'accord: le 
riche qui fait du tort aux autres est condamnable et il faut combattre 
tout excés: luxe, usure, spéculation. Ce sont là des thémes qu'on ren- 
contre également chez Grégoire. 

M. Coulie s'est rendu compte qu'il faut étudier les textes de Grégoire 
avec une certaine circonspection vu la part de la rhétorique dans son 
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oeuvre et qu'il faut d'abord soumettre les matériaux à une critique litté- 
raire. De plus il y a des traces de la tradition philosophique dans 
l'oeuvre de Grégoire, qui est au courant des conceptions des philosophes 
profanes sur la valeur des biens matériels, sur la distinction à faire entre 
le bon et le mauvais usage des biens et enfin sur la légitimité morale ou 
non des moyens de les acquérir. 

Bien ordonné et pourvu d'index divers, ce livre se compose de trois 
parties, consacrées respectivement à la possession, à l'acquisition et à 
l'usage des richesses. On y trouve bien des données socio-historiques, 
par exemple des discussions sur la fortune de Grégoire lui-méme, les 
biens ecclésiastiques, les exemptions fiscales, la ruine des paysans, les 
revenus commerciaux, les gains des rhéteurs, les oeuvres charitables et 
le détachement des biens. 

.De nombreuses analyses lexicologiques, facilitées par une concor- 
dance informatisée des oeuvres de Grégoire (Centre de Traitement Élec- 
tronique des Documents: Louvain-la-Neuve), ont été faites afin de 
déterminer le sens exact de maint terme. L'auteur a fait bon travail. Ses 
analyses concises et exactes ont enrichi cette étude, qui déjà par les 
matériaux rassemblés est appelée à rendre de grands services. 

Qu'il me soit permis de relever quelques questions sur lesquelles on 
pourrait différer d'opinion. Dans ses recherches sur les honoraires et les 
autres revenues des rhéteurs, M. Coulie discute le terme cogqioc/z. On a 
l'impression qu'il faudrait ici distinguer de facon plus nette l'emploi 
absolu de ce mot et celui avec génitif, parce qu'il s'agit de deux catégo- 
ries tout à fait différentes. Ainsi, à propos d'une énumération de 
sophistes, M. Coulie fait observer que Julien l'Apostat est un sophiste 
(p. 136), tandis qu'en vérité il est qualifié de cogitet? tfjg xaxíag 
(quelqu'un qui médite des machinations mauvaises). Il s'agirait donc de 
signaler que dans cette tournure le sens de cogtoci; est en relation directe 
avec celui du verbe (cogíCeoBat xaxíav: méditer malicieusement des 
actions mauvaises). Le contraste avec cogtocf en tant que ferminus tech- 
nicus («rhéteur habile») est évident. Cela vaut aussi pour la notice «le 
terme est appliqué également ... au démon», oü il s'agit de la méme 
tournure cogitat; tfj; xaxíac. Une autre observation concerne le terme 
xpootátnc, au sujet duquel l'auteur fait remarquer (p. 116): «dans les 
textes ecclésiastiques, mpootátng; désigne le prétre ou l'évéque, et 
xpocxaocía caractérise l'exercice des fonctions sacerdotale et épiscopale». 
M. Coulie (p. 117) voit là un emprunt au sens spécial de patronus («per- 
sonne revétue d'une autorité civile ou militaire»). Il conclut (p. 118): 
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«L'application du terme aux évéques révéle comment les mentalités du 
IV€ s. considérent la fonction de ceux-ci. L'évéque est assimilé à un 
protecteur des faibles, et le mot utilisé est celui qui s'applique au puis- 
sant propriétaire dans ses relations avec les petits paysans». Malgré le 
fait que Grégoire de Nazianze, en se servant de ce terme dans Or. 42, 
24, fait une opposition entre les domaines religieux et profane, je ne 
crois pas que dans l'emploi de xgootátnc pour désigner l'évéque il faille 
voir une influence de ce terme au sens institutionnel ni un parallele 
direct. Il me semble plutót que zpootácng au sens d'évéque ou de prétre 
(de méme que p.e. xgosocox) a été emprunté par les écrivains chrétiens 
au langage commun, oü il a couramment le sens plutót général de «pro- 
tecteur» ou de «défenseur». Pour Grégoire et ses contemporains le mot 
servit en premier lieu à la variation stylistique. L'auteur cite en détail 
les textes qu'il commente et il les a pourvus d'une traduction trés pré- 
cise. À la page 132 (£xei xai toüco uto0óc écttv abtot;, traduit par M. 
Coulie: «car ce qui fait leur salaire»), je préférerais: «car cela fait partie 
de leur salaire». En conclusion: M. Coulie a écrit un livre bien docu- 
menté, oü l'immense bibliographie a été exploitée à fond. 


6523 LH Nijmegen, Postweg 152 G. J. M. BARTELINK 


S. A. Stephens (ed.), Yale Papyri in the Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library II (American Studies in Papyrology xxiv). Chico, 
California, Scholars Press, 1985. XXXVII -- 167 pp ^ XV plates. 


This volume contains a preface, table of contents and list of plates, 
a note of editorial procedure, additions and corrections to P. Yale I, a 
bibliography of published Yale papyri, a concordance of Egypt 
Exploration Society numbers with Yale inventory numbers. We may 
notice that each text has two designations, its Yale inventory number 
and its number in the Yale publication volume. Thus the same fragment 
is P. Yale inv. 1416 and in the present volume P. Yale 89. 

The core of the volume consists of the papyri; P. Yale 86-89 publish 
the Christian pieces, P. Yale 90-103 extant classical texts, and P. Yale 
104-136 new literary and subliterary texts. In this publication there are 
no documentary papyri. 

There are the following indices: for Christian texts, for sub-literary 
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texts, for scholia and for the shorthand commentary. Finally and very 
important are the plates. 

P. Yale 86 goes with P. Yale 2 under P. Yale inv. 531. Together they 
give Eph. iv. 17-19. 32-v.3. If the reading is right, it omits Aoux& in verse 
17, but like most witnesses it retains «à and reads aoxóv and not bpiv, 
in 19 it does not have the order xzapéó«xav éxuxoóc. It has no variant to 
éy Xoioxó. Of these readings the lack of Aowxá seems the most important. 
To this extent we may modify the statement **This small piece shows no 
textual variants"! (1). 

P. Yale 87 is ascribed conjecturally to the Acta Pauli. Despite recent 
finds we still have gaps in the Acta and P. Yale 87 could easily occur 
at the beginning. In fragment 2, lines 4-5 Iego/ [coAuga is suggested. On 
the little evidence we have Ispo/ [vcaÀmpy. may seem more likely. 

P. Yale 88 *'a Christian commentator quoting Isaiah 61.10-11"* is 
unknown. Perhaps it should be said that Is. 61.10-11 seems to be from 
the Septuagint. The Bodleian files, mentioned later, may provide a clue 
for identification. 

P. Yale 89 may be a *'*Homily on the Incarnation''. Quotations from 
Rom. 8.32 and 1 Pet.4.1 may provide help, but the identification of 
Christian pieces can be difficult. In the Bodleian Library are the 
alphabetical files from which Lampe's Patristic Greek Lexicon was built 
and if we have a key word sometimes an identification can be made 
from them. For example in P. Yale 115 &v0pcnonxaOf(s or &vÜpcronábeux 
may be traceable through Lampe's collections. 

It may be thought that the rest of the volume has little to teach us. 
This is untrue. For example, we cannot study the palaeography of 
Christian papyri in isolation. Orthography, grammar and vocabulary 
have to be studied together in Christian and non-Christian texts, and 
sometimes we are not certain where to draw the lines in religious 
fragments. Thus we cannot be sure of the origins of the magical text P. 
Yale 130. 

In this connexion we may hazard a correction. It is suggested that P. 
Yale 109 may be a fragment from Polybius among other reasons *'since 
the piece is in Attic"! (102). Whatever we may think of the Greek of P. 
Yale 109, to describe Polybius! Greek as Attic is unusual. Polybius" 
Greek is normally ascribed to the Koine, cf. Moulton, Die Sprache des 
Neuen Testaments, chapter II (2 Grammar of New Testament Greek 
P chapter II *History of the **Common"' Greek?). This distinction 
between Attic and Koine is most important for Biblical and early Chris- 
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tian texts. For the most part the New Testament and Apostolic Fathers 
are written in Koine but we have traces of attempts to make them Attic. 
Corrections and rewritings serve this end. In connexion with the New 
Testament we sometimes are referred to Moeris and Phrynichus. This 
is not because Moeris and Phrynichus knew the New Testament, but, 
if we want to elucidate New Testament text and language, these two 
authors with other contemporary works on style and grammar are most 
helpful. In this sense some of the grammatical fragments in this volume 
may be informative. 

Among useful features of the volume is the *'Bibliography of Pub- 
lished Yale Papyri". As many of these papyri have already been pub- 
lished it is useful to have their places of earlier publication. 

This kind of information is all very well, but much of it is not 
immediately necessary for students of the Biblical World and of the 
Ancient Church. It serves however as a reminder that to a large extent 
the papyrologist is concerned to supply materials which illuminate this 
world. Without his help much of this world must remain in darkness 
and unsuspected. This volume of Yale papyri assists us in our com- 
prehension of that world to which Early Christianity belonged. The 
scholars, especially the editor, who made this possible, deserve our 
thanks as do the various bodies which have contributed the funds to 
make so worthy a publication possible. 


Oxford OX2 "AT, 27 Lathbury Road G. D. KILPATRICK 


Primasius Episcopus Hadrumetinus, Commentarius in Apocalypsin 
(Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina XCII), ed. A. W. Adams. Turn- 
hout, Brepols, 1985. XXXVI -4 366 pp. Instrumenta Lexicologica 
Latina fasc. 26 Primasius In Apocalypsin. Brepols, Turnhout, 1985. 70 


pP. 


At last we have a modern edition of Primasius. For English readers 
the need of this was clearly indicated in A. C. Clark, 7T/Àe Descent of 
Manuscripts (1910), chapter iv **Primasius on the Apocalypse (Douce 
140)" but Dr. Adams has also taken into account the work of con- 
tinental scholars such as Haussleiter. 

After a preface comes an introduction, first listing manuscripts and 
early editions and secondly giving the groups of the manuscripts. Next 
we have the text of the commentary, followed by indexes of quotations 
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from Scripture and a list of passages edited from other authors. Finally, 
printed as a separate volume, comes an index of words and forms, 
Instrumenta Lexicologica Latina, part of a larger undertaking by the 
Corpus Christianorum. 

As was to be expected the importance of the Bodleian manuscript 
Douce 140 (D. saec. vii-viii) is recognised. All the passages of the com- 
mentary peculiar to it are printed in the text marked by D. As this 
witness rightly plays a large part in the editions and is our 1st manu- 
script it is regrettable that no photograph of D is reproduced. 

Previously as in Migne, PL Ixviii, we had depended on the Paris edi- 
tion of 1544 for our text of Primasius, a faulty and defective edition. 
The achievement of Adams in giving us Primasius in much nearer his 
original form can only be inferred from the particulars of his edition. 
It is an enterprise which involved much hard work on his part, and we 
can only be grateful to him for the pains he has taken. 

This is particularly important in one direction. Tyconius' commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse is significant in two ways. First he provides a 
commentary on the Apocalypse written from the Donatist point of 
view, and secondly Tyconius exercised a great influence as a commen- 
tator. Nonetheless apart from the Turin fragments his commentary has 
not come down to us in its original form, and for it we are dependent 
on later commentators and others who used Tyconius. Thanks to 
Adams we now have one of these commentators in serviceable form. 
Only Bede is now outstanding and it is understood that an edition of 
him has been provided for. In this way a well-grounded reconstruction 
of Tyconius is within sight. 

It is clear that we are much indebted to Dr. Adams and to Corpus 
Christianorum which has provided both the composition and printing 
of this most instructive volume. We cannot have been better served. 


Oxford, OX2 "7AT 27 Lathbury Road G. D. KILPATRICK 


Anonymi Auctoris 'Theognosiae' (saec. IX-X) Dissertatio contra 
Iudaeos, cuius editionem principem curavit Michiel Hostens (Corpus 
Christianorum. Series Graeca, 14). Turnhout/Leuven, Brepols/Univer- 
sity Press, 1986. LXXX, 313 p. 


Comme c'est devenu de plus en plus l'habitude pour les éditeurs de 
Ja Series Graeca du Corpus Christianorum, on publie ici une texte qui 
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n'a pas été imprimé auparavant. Il s'agit d'une ceuvre, transmise par un 
seul témoin, le Florentinus Laurentianus Plut. VII, i, qui contient une 
Av&AeEw xaxà '"Iouóatov. L'auteur de cette Dissertatio est inconnu, mais 
l'éditeur a découvert qu'il doit étre identifié au polémiste qui a écrit la 
GeoYvvoocía, dont on trouve le résumé dans la Panoplia dogmatica de 
Zygadene (PG 130, oü il est appellé Euthymius Zigabenus) ainsi que de 
neuf sermons, édités par K. Hansmann en 1930. Dans une introduction 
intéressante (à l'avant-derniére ligne de la p. XXIV, lire I 73-93 au lieu 
de II 73-93) l'éditeur prouve cette identification. Il apporte des argu- 
ments solides, qui permettent de dater l'oeuvre en 907/8; l'auteur doit 
avoir été un adhérent du patriarche Nicolas le Mystique, qui était déposé 
et exilé par Léon VI, parce qu'il s'opposa à la tétragamie de l'empereur. 
L'éditeur préte une attention particuliére à l'orthographe du manuscrit, 
qu'il veut respecter le plus possible. Dans les cas oü le manuscrit té- 
moigne uniquement, et de maniére répétée, d'une graphie «anormale», 
il adopte cette derniére. Ainsi, il écrit, par exemple, ysujv et uevoov, au 
lieu de ye uf» et u£v oov. Le texte grec est précédé d'un résumé frangais 
de l'oeuvre, qui est trés utile. 

On peut aisément constater, que tout l'ouvrage se concentre sur la 
question de l'interprétation correcte des textes vétérotestamentaires. A 
cet égard il se trouve dans une tradition qui se manifeste déjà dans le 
Nouveau Testament, ainsi que dans le Dialogue avec Tryphon de Justin. 
Cette idée centrale, avec les caractéristiques propres au présent ouvrage, 
est exprimée dés la premiere phrase: 'Ezttnpfjoo uev &6£Agol xàc Mocatxàc 
Q(BAouc xoi OstEc uev év aotoig t 'louOa(o xpnouoóotobvta uiv mA tote 
tepotc xai Üetot; &vOpáatw 1Óv xÜptov Ti.Gv xoi octfipa Xptotóv, ÜeoAovoUu.evov 
0& xai npooayoptvóp.evov 0rÀAa01, xai Ocóv. Dans son résumé, l'éditeur rend 
ses mots ainsi: «Observons que le Christ Notre-Seigneur (le Christ des 
Chrétiens) est appelé Dieu dés l'Ancien Testament"'. A mon avis il omet 
ainsi une idée fondamentale, exprimée par les mots xpnouoóotoüvta. uev 
rá&Àat toig iepot xai Üc(ot; &vOp&o:. L'auteur grec ne veut pas seulement 
montrer que le Christ est appelé Dieu, mais aussi que ce Christ lui-méme 
donne des oracles aux hommes saints et divins; en d'autres mots: c'est 
le Christ qui parle dans les prophétes. Cette idée aurait dà étre mention- 
née dans un résumé, parce qu'elle exprime la tonalité propre de ce traité. 
C'est la seule petite remarque que je veux faire à l'égard de cette édition 
excellente d'un texte volumineux, qui était jusqu'à maintenant inac- 
cessible. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 
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Cyprien, Traités. Concordance. Documentation lexicale et grammati- 
cale (Alpha-Omega, Reihe A, LXVII). Ed. P. Bouet, Ph. Fleury, A. 
Goulon, M. Zuinghedau, avec la collaboration de P. Dufraigne. 
Hildesheim-Zürich-New York, Olms-Weidmann, 1986. 2 Tomes, 
XLIV, 1399 p. DM 496.—. 


En deux tomes, dont le format est un peu plus grand que celui des 
Patrologies de Migne, on présente ici une concordance des 77aités de 
Cyprien qui figurent dans les volumes III et IIIA du Corpus Christia- 
norum. On y a ajouté le De habitu virginum, analysé à partir de l'édi- 
tion de A. E. Keenan (Washington 1932), et le Quod idola dii non sint, 
traité dont l'authenticité cyprianique est discutée et qui est présenté 
séparément avec un index des noms propres, une liste de fréquence et 
un relevé des mots qui ne se rencontrent que dans ce traité. Le texte latin 
de ces deux traités a été ajouté en appendice, le dernier selon l'édition 
de G. Hartel (CSEL). Ainsi, quant au texte, on n'a besoin que des deux 
volumes du Corpus Christianorum. 

La concordance propre, comportant prés de 80.000 occurrences, est 
précédée d'un index des citations bibliques, d'abord dans l'ordre des 
Traités, ensuite dans l'ordre des livres bibliques. 

La concordance a été composée de facon suivante: en téte de rubrique 
on trouve le lemme suivi d'un nombre qui indique la totalité des formes 
(occurrences) placées sous le lemme. Les formes sont imprimées en carac- 
téres majuscules au centre de la ligne; de part et d'autre de la forme on 
trouve le contexte, limité à 90 caractéres. Au début de la ligne la réfé- 
rence au traité a été donnée. Sous chaque lemme on trouve les occur- 
rences selon un ordre déterminé des traités et dans chaque traité selon 
les chapitres et les lignes. Si la forme appartient à une citation biblique, 
elle est précédée d'un astérisque. 

Ensuite on présente un Index des formes et des noms propres, trois 
listes et tableaux de fréquence, et des Tableaux grammaticaux; p. ex. 
la distribution des substantifs et de leurs occurences selon les décli- 
naisons. 

En parcourant les deux volumes on est frappé par les possibilités des 
moyens informatiques. Parfois les doutes se mélent au sentiment 
d'admiration. Quel est le sens d'une énumeration de 5106 cas de et 
(coniunctivus); cela prend 61 pages! Pourquoi ne pas mentionner sim- 
plement le nombre des occurrences dans ce cas? (Les occurrences de eft 
comme adverbium ont été énumérées séparément; cela à juste titre). Le 
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deuxieme mot dans l'ordre de fréquence est sum avec ses conjugaisons 
(2828 occurrences). Quelle est l'utilité d'une telle liste d'occurrences? Ne 
faut-il pas craindre que ces concordances doivent se vendre à un prix 
excessif? Il faut poser cette question, me semble-t-il. Ce qui n'empéche 
que l'on ne peut qu'admirer ce travail. 


2312 GD Leiden, Haarlemmerstraat 106 J. C. M. VAN WINDEN 


Basilius Steidle (1903-1982), Beitrüge zum alten Mónchtum und zur 
Benediktusregel, mit «einem Vorwort und einer Einführung 


herausgegeben von Ursmar Engelmann. Sigmaringen, Jan Thorbecke 
Verlag, 1986. 


Beitrüge zum Alten Mónchtum. Die Trànen, ein mystisches Problem im alten Mónchtum 
(23-29); Das Lachen im alten Mónchtum (30-39); **Der Zweite" im Pachomiuskloster. 
Zum Verstándnis des 65. Kapitels der Regel St. Benedikts (40-53); Homo Dei 
Antonius"'. Zum Bild des '*Mannes Gottes" im alten Mónchtum (54-106); **Wer euch 
hórt, hórt mich''. Die Einsetzung des Abts im alten Mónchtum (107-124); Die Armut in 
der frühen Kirche und im alten Mónchtum (125-146); Der **Obern-Spiegel"" im *'Testa- 
ment'' des Abtes Horsiesi (T nach 387) (147-163); Der heilige Abt Theodor von Tabennesi. 
Zur 1600. Wiederkehr des Todesjahres (368-1968) (164-178). 

Beitrüge zur Benediktusregel. Abba Vater! Zur Abtsidee der Regel St. Benedikts (179- 
191); Abbas/Tyrannus. Zur Abtsidee der Regel St. Benedikts (192-205); Dominici schola 
servitii. Zum Verstándnis des Prologes der Regel St. Benedikts (206-215); **De conversa- 
tione morum suorum''. Zum philologischen Verstándnis von Regula S. Benedicti, Cap. 
58,17 (216-224); Der *''gute Eifer" in der Regel St. Benedikts (225-239), St. Benedikts 
Kritik am zeitgenóssischen Mónchtum (240-250); Der Abt und der Rat der Brüder. Zu 
Kapitel 3 der Regel St. Benedikts (251-265); Der Rat der Brüder nach den áltesten Regula 
Benedicti-Kommentaren des Abtes Smaragdus (t um 826) und des Magisters Hildemar (t 
um 850) (266-277); Per oboedientiae laborem ... per inoboedientiae desidiam. Zu Prolog 
2 der Regel St. Benedikts (278-308); Register der Personen- und Ortsnamen (309-313). 


Vigiliae Christianae 41 (1987), 313-359, E. J. Brill, Leiden 


THE VISION OF DOROTHEUS (PAP. BODMER 29) 


EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, TRANSLATION AND NOTES 
BY 


A. H. M. KESSELS and P. W. VAN DER HORST 


Introduction 


In 1984 the publication of the so-called Bodmer papyri was resumed 
after an interruption of 15 years.' The discovery of this collection of 
papyri, which are now stored for the greatest part in the Bibliotheca 
Bodmeriana in Geneva,? has been surrounded by a shroud of mystery 
for a long time. This much has become clear by now;? however, that in 
1952 some dozens of papyri were found near Dishna, not far from Nag 
Hammadi in Upper Egypt. In the years after the discovery, these manu- 
scripts successively arrived in Geneva (and later elsewhere) by means of 
at least six secret transactions between Phokion Tano, an originally 
Cypriotic dealer in antiquities who lived in Cairo, and the Swiss Martin 
Bodmer or one of his negotiators.^ Tano himself bought the documents 
from Egyptian peasants who had found or obtained them, and he 
smuggled them out of the country after having sold them with enormous 
profit. 

Unlike the predominantly gnostic Coptic library of Nag Hammadi, 
we find non-gnostic texts, some of them of a pagan but most of them 
of a Christian nature,? in the Bodmer collection. Some 35 books are 
represented, both in Coptic and in Greek. The majority has been written 
on papyrus (only a few on parchment), most of them in codex form 
(only a few in scroll form). We find parts of Homer's //iad and some 
comedies of Menander side by side with papyri that contain parts of the 
Gospels (e.g. the important Pap. 66 and Pap. 75), various Old and New 
Testament texts in Coptic, Greek apocrypha (e.g. the Protevangelium 
Jacobi), a Greek-Latin lexicon to some of Paul's letters, fragments of 
works by Melito of Sardis, etc. The fact that the papyrus collection con- 
tains also a number of copies of letters written by abbots of the ancient 
Pachomian monastery that was situated near the place where the 
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documents were found, raises the suspicion that we have to do here with 
part of an early monastery library. 

Quite recently three Swiss scholars published a very interesting Greek 
poem, that fills the first nine pages of Pap. Bodmer 29.5 This papyrus 
was written about 400 C.E.—the poem itself was written earlier, see 
below—having as a superscription '*Vision of Dorotheus"" and as a 
postscript *«End of the Vision of Dorotheus, son of Quintus the poet"'. 
The text itself consists of 343 dactylic hexameters in mostly archaic 
(Homeric) Greek that is interspersed, however, with elements of Koine 
Greek and with Latin loanwords.?' The poem is the oldest now known 
specimen of Christian hexametric poetry. The few other examples all 
date from the fifth century: Nonnus' Paraphrase of the Gospel of John, 
Pseudo-Apollinaris' Paraphrase of the Psalms, and Eudocia's poems. 
In pre-Christian times the Jews had already used this literary genre for 
versification of biblical and other stories (Philo Epicus, Theodotus). 

In spite of the fact that the papyrus is very lacunose—only 22 lines 
have been preserved intact—, the course of the story can more or less 
be followed. The author, Dorotheus himself, tells us about a very stir- 
ring mystical experience he had had when one day he was sitting in the 
imperial palace (1-9). In a vision he finds himself in heaven, in God's 
palace, that is presented as the court of a Roman emperor. There he 
witnesses a strange scene (the details of which are unknown due to the 
bad state of the papyrus there) in which Christ, Gabriel, and other 
angels play a role. He is adopted into the ranks of the angels and gets 
the important function of gatekeeper of God's palace. This function 
(probably) entails a transformation of his outer appearance. This makes 
Dorotheus proud and overconfident. Disobedient to the command to 
guard the gate, he penetrates into the palace and sees things the exact 
nature of which is unknown (again because of damages of the papyrus). 
Then he sees an old man doing something mysterious and he accuses 
him mendaciously before Christ, which he later regrets. He asks God to 
end the vision, which does not happen (10-105). Then Christ accuses 
him of deserting the gate. Dorotheus puts up a weak defence and Christ 
decides to have him punished by scourging. In a cave he is whipped by 
a number of angels supervised by Gabriel, until he almost collapses, 
profusely bleeding. Christ (or Gabriel) then orders to stop the scourg- 
ing, and in spite of his injuries, Dorotheus is commanded to post 
himself again as a guard at the gate. Christ withdraws and Dorotheus 
thanks Gabriel for having inspired him to make a song (106-177). 
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Thereafter Christ and Gabriel take Dorotheus into God's palace. At 
first God wants to dismiss him as gatekeeper but Christ and Gabriel in- 
tercede on his behalf with the result that he is allowed to keep his posi- 
tion. Dorotheus is commanded to cleanse himself of his blood and he 
is assisted therein. Thereafter he may choose a new baptismal name, and 
he chooses the name Andreas because he wants to be courageous (an- 
dreios). After his baptism he becomes very strong and tall (178-242). 
Christ then admonishes him to remain modest and control his great 
power (but much in this passage is very obscure). Dorotheus resumes his 
position at the gate and by his great stature he wins much admiration. 
Becoming overconfident by this again, he asks God for a greater and 
more ambitious task. God's answer is almost completely lost by great 
lacunae in the papyrus, but the following lines make clear that his 
request has been declined; he has to remain gatekeeper. Then Dorotheus 
awakens and he decides to record everything in a song (243-343). 
This summary of the poem's contents shows that this is an unique, 
autobiographic early Christian poem with a very curious, if not bizarre, 
theme. It will give much food for reflection to scholars in the fields of 
patristics, history of religion, classics, and also psychology of religion. 
Much in the poem is obscure, not only by the lacunose state of the 
papyrus, but also because even well-readable parts remain often ex- 
tremely enigmatic. The language of the poem, too, causes many prob- 
lems, of which we have tried to solve a few. Thoroughgoing research on 
the grammar and usage, the theology and psychology of this author has 
not yet begun and is a real desideratum since the editio princeps is inade- 
quate in these respects. : 
The Swiss editors assume that Dorotheus, the author, was a Christian 
who lived round the beginning of the fourth century and had close con- 
nections with the non-Christian imperial court. They think that during 
the persecution under Diocletian he may have clung too much to his 
privileged status so that he lacks the courage to confess his faith frankly. 
The vision reminds him of the value of his baptism and gives him 
courage (hence his baptismal name Andreas) to admit that he is a Chris- 
tian and to become a confessor. This suggestion by the editors is cor- 
roborated by the fact that Eusebius mentions a Dorotheus (/7ist. Eccl. 
VII 32, 2-4) who in the nineties of the third century was a priest in An- 
tioch and was well-versed in Greek and Hebrew literature and who is ex- 
plicitly said to have had good connections with the imperial court, even 
with the emperor himself. Some pages further (ZZist. Eccl. VIII 1,4; 
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6,5), Eusebius refers again to a Dorotheus, a Christian too, who be- 
longed to the court personnel of Diocletian and became a martyr. The 
editors even consider the possibility that these Dorothei are one and the 
same person.? That need not be the case. But their hypothesis that the 
author may have been a court official of Diocletian may be strengthened 
by the following considerations. We know from both Lactantius (De 
mortibus persecutorum 10-14) and Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. VIII 1ff.) that 
the Diocletian persecution started on a small scale, sc. in the imperial 
court in Nicomedia itself (in 298/99). Some incidents induced Diocletian 
to demand from all the members of the royal household complete 
loyalty which they had to prove by sacrificing to the gods. Only later 
this was extended to the army, and then to the rest of the population.? 
We know from the history of this persecution that many Christians 
could not withstand the pressure and sacrificed. Now it is apparent from 
the Vision of Dorotheus that he was a court official (see v. 4) and that 
he was also a guilt-ridden person. In the very first line of the poem he 
calls himself a sinner; his lack of courage is a recurring theme (/Aridreas 
- andreia); he is convinced that his being scourged is a well-deserved 
punishment for his neglect of duty (N.B.: Scourging was frequently 
applied in persecutions, especially in the Diocletian—see, e.g., 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. VIII 6, 1-3—; so in fact Dorotheus undergoes the 
martyrdom he was trying to escape). All this may point in the direction 
that Dorotheus may have been one of those court officials of Diocletian 
who did not openly confess their faith when they were commanded to 
do so, but with a bad conscience. We think it is a reasonable guess that 
the author may have been identical to one (or both) of the Dorothei 
mentioned by Eusebius. But it has to be admitted that this must remain 
conjectural. 

The matter is complicated by the fact that the subscriptio calls the 
author *'the son of Quintus the poet"! (see also v. 300 where he calls 
himself **Dorotheus the son of Quintus"). Quintus the poet, obviously 
a well-known personage, can hardly be someone else than Quintus 
smyrnaeus, the author of the Posthomerica; there is no other poet 
known by that name. If this Quintus were the father of Dorotheus, that 
could explain Dorotheus' familiarity with Homeric usage as well as the 
fact that he decided to record his experiences in epic hexameters. 
Although the level of Dorotheus' Greek is lower than that of Quintus, 
we do indeed find some peculiarities of Quintus' Greek in Dorotheus' 
Visio. Unfortunately, Quintus is notoriously difficult to date. There 
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seems to be a growing consensus, however, to date him in the third cen- 
tury,'^ and that would fit in excellently with a date of Dorotheus at the 
turn of the third and fourth century. So, although certainty cannot be 
attained in this matter, there is some probability in the thesis that 
Dorotheus is the (Christian) son of the (pagan?) poet Quintus 
Smyrnaeus.!! | 

We offer here a new edition of the Greek text. Of course, by and large 
it corresponds to the editio princeps; thus the supplements in the 
lacunae are due to the first editors unless otherwise stated. But we pre- 
sent a considerable number of corrections. Most of our own suggestions 
will be supported by explanatory notes following the text and transla- 
tion. We have taken the opportunity to adopt several suggestions by F. 
Vian in our text. Most of them seem improvements to us. Therefore, we 
refer to his study (n. 11) only in cases where we have something different 
to offer. It should be added here that, although we have not been able 
to inspect the Bodmer papyrus ourselves, we think that the Swiss editors 
have mostly given an adequate transcription of it as far as can be judged 
from the excellent plates that accompany their edition. On the other 
hand, Livrea's extensive review* of the editio princeps has convincingly 
revealed the serious weaknesses of it, both regarding the actual consti- 
tution of the text and its interpretation. Therefore this new edition of 
the text may serve a useful purpose. As we do not feel that ours will be 
the definitive edition of Dorotheus' Vision we have provided an 
apparatus that includes all textual suggestions that have come to our 
notice so far. We have indicated the size of the lacunae either by dots, 
where we feel fairly certain about the amount of letters missing, or by 
figures giving a rough indication of it. The editio princeps as it is printed 
may give rise to confusion in this respect. 

Our English translation is intended to improve not only upon the 
French version by the editors but also upon our own Dutch translation, 
which was published last year.'? The notes are intended to clarify some 
of the many difficulties that still remain, both concerning the consti- 
tution of the text and its actual interpretation. They should be regarded 
as supplementary to those in the editio princeps. 

Finally, we want to stress that we are aware that this is not at all a 
full study of the Visio Dorothei, for we will deal with only those lines 
where the interpretations (or the readings) of the editio princeps seem 
in need of correction or where we think we can offer some additional 
clarification. Nevertheless, we hope that this contribution will prove to 
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be a step foreward in the study of this fascinating poem, both as regards 
the constitution of its text and as regards its translation and ex- 
planation.? 


* Postscriptum: 


Thanks to the courtesy of prof. Vian we received a copy of the manu- 
script of Enrico Livrea's lengthy review of the editio princeps recently 
published in Gnomon. However, it arrived after the completion of this 
article (Dec. 1986) and too late for full incorporation of Livrea's fin- 
dings in our own study. As a very provisional comment upon his in- 
genious theory about the origin and background of the poem in 
fourth-century Syrian gnosticism we should say that it seems less cogent 
to us than Livrea wants to have it. Although his views certainly solve 
some problems, they also create some others, that make us feel reserved 
towards his theory. 

It would require a special study to discuss the merits of the inter- 
pretative part of Livrea's article. Therefore we have refrained from a 
full discussion of it, but we wish to acknowledge that these *osserva- 
zioni' are of great value and will be an indispensable starting-point for 
serious interpretation of this puzzling poem. This means that—in keep- 
ing with the purpose of our study—we have confined ourselves to 
Livrea's textual emendations, most of which have found their way into 
the text or the apparatus. Some of these, however, had been thought of 
by ourselves as well, partly already published in our NTT-article, partly 
in our manuscript before we received Livrea's article. In the critical ap- 
paratus these will be indicated by KH, Li. 


NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 


' Inthe years between 1969 and 1984 only some tiny fragments of these papyri were pub- 
lished in articles. 

?^ Smaller parts are to be found in university libraries in Bologna and Cologne, in the 
Chester Beatty library in Dublin, and in some American libraries. 

* All available data about this discovery can be found in James M. Robinson, The Story 
of the Bodmer Papyri, the First Christian Monastery Library, Nashville 1987 (soon to be 
published). We are grateful to Prof. Robinson for his kindness to send us parts of the 
book in ms. 

* Pap. Bodmer 29, which is the subject of this publication, arrived in Geneva in the sum- 
mer of 1956, via Cyprus. For details see Robinson's book mentioned in n. 3. 
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5 A complete inventory of the published and not yet published Bodmer papyri can be 
found in Robinson's book, n. 3. 

$ Papyrus Bodmer XXIX: Vision de Dorothéos, édité avec une introduction, une traduc- 
tion et des notes par A. Hurst, O. Reverdin et J. Rudhardt, Cologny-Genéve 1984. 

^ 'The Homeric character of Dorotheus' usage is apparent especially in the many for- 
mulary expressions borrowed from the J/iad and the Odyssey. Most of these cases have 
been noted in the ed. princ., hence we will pay attention to them only in cases of a very 
conspicuous application of Homeric models. 

* Op. cit. (n. 6) 47f. On these Dorothei see also The Prosopography of the Later Roman 
Empire I, edd. A. H. M. Jones, J. R. Martindale and J. Morris, Cambridge 1971, 269- 
270. PLRE also mentions three other Dorothei: a tribunus equitum stationed at Arsinoe 
in the Fayum in 359 C.E.; an Egyptian grammaticus of the late fourth cent. C.E.; a much- 
travelled poet who visited Ancyra in 365 C.E. according to Libanius, Ep. 1517, 5 Foerster. 
The editors rightly reject the identification of our Dorotheus with this travelling poet since 
Libanius would not have praised a poet like the author of the Visio. 

?* See most recently S. Williams, Diocletian and the Roman Recovery, London 1985, 153- 
185. We owe this reference and some other useful suggestions to Prof. R. van den Broek. 
'?^ See W. Schmid-O. Stáhlin, Griechische Literaturgeschichte 1l 2, München 19245, 962- 
963; A. Lesky, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, Bern 1971?, 912; F. Kudlien, 
Quintus, Der Kleine Pauly IV (1972) 1311-1313; also F. Vian in his Budé edition of 
Quintus. But cf. P. E. Easterling-B. M. W. Knox (edd.), The Cambridge History of 
Classical Literature I: Greek Literature, Cambridge 1985, 715: **... he probably wrote in 
the fourth century A.D." 

" F. Vian, A propos de la **Vision de Dorothéos"', ZPE 60 (1985) 45-49, thinks this is 
improbable since Dorotheus' Greek is of a much lower level than Quintus's. But that can 
hardly be regarded as a compelling argument. 

7" P.W.van der Horst-A. H. M. Kessels, Het Visioen van Dorotheüs (Papyrus Bodmer 
XXIX), Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 40 (1986) 97-111. 

!? We wish to thank Dr. M. A. Harder for her expert advice on papyrological matters 
and Prof. Livrea for his readiness to put his Gnomon-review at our disposal before 
publication. Finally we are grateful to Prof. Van Winden for the painstaking editorial help 
we received. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


P —  Papyrus Bodmer XXIX 

ed. pr. - A. Hurst, O. Reverdin, J. Rudhardt, Papyrus Bodmer XXIX. Vision de 
Dorothéos (Cologny-Geneva 1984). 

KH —  Kessels & Van der Horst. 

Li E. Livrea, review of the ed. pr., Gnomon 58 (1986), 687-711. 

Vian F. Vian, ZPE 60 (1985), 45-9. 
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"Opasetg Acpo0£ou 


] 'H uéAa uot xà &Atvpio &x' oopavóO[cv 0c]óc &vvóc 
2. Xgenoxóv, &yvaX gua &oio, Otov q&oc cn[xos xóo]uc, 
3 uepov év otfjfecot Oi000c xapícoca[v &rx' ot]umv. 

4 fuevov év uey&po uéooc 9 évi ju [ext u.]oovov 
S5  vfjouuoc Unvoc Éruxxev. exi DAegépot[ow &]potov. 

6  o)x olc0' o00& nénstouot & uot qávOn [xóxe] Aapnpá. 
7 TW sb Yenyopócv, xà 9' égfvaxo Tiua[v. &e(]Ocv, 
8  ExnayÀov 0€ uo( £c xatárteoDa[. énéc]oow 
9 cca uot &xpávtowo qa&vzaxa xépua[" &qév0]n. 

10 | $ex6 uot npo ópototv &geotáuevot [xot to£cÜot 

11 dGupóotov xav&czuxcov évi uevép[ototv Xvaxca 

12  abtoQuf|. t0 uév obttg éxéOpaxtv Ooc| émni Yam 

13  oüxe ceAnvatn o00. fjAtog obte xoi &[o] tpa. 

14 o) v0E o9 vegéAn énvx( vacat Tix o[r]on cr [p 

15  éwaíet n&vtx ópócv atcvtoc vat. 

16  xoícc uot xpaótm i(v6kAAexo: cx xà [n]ápo[c vp 

17 fum» npatxocízotaty &vt u[éocoto]t Ou[poopóc 

18 xa t€ Gouéottxog Tiev &va[xvoc: ó uot x]poo[écurev: 
19 *|Xpnocóc éQ xatép &o0Ac[ 

20 xai yàp Of, uiv óncna.[ 

21  e59óusvov xóv eA[ 

22 ..]n&vtov 9€ u&Ato[s 

23 qf]vav épob nponáp[ot0c 

24 Fao[ptjÀ tv &vaxcto uov[ 

25 .[. c]xóumv xavaptosx[ 

26 o[...]evo.[.]exo[.]..[ 

27. w[ Esp IEebll 


2. ón[xce xóc]uc suppl. ed. pr., àn[ac' épf]uco propon. in app.: óx[xce 9v]uo Li | 3. éx' 
ot]un» suppl. KH: &gop]uf» ed. pr. sed in app. legitur 'óp]ufvw spatio brevius, &gop]ufv 
longius, fort. C]unv': «uf» Li | 5. £xuxcev KH: exonxev P: Éxonxe y éni ed. pr. susp., vide 
comm. p. 91 |6. post Aauxp& punctum pon. KH | 7. *vel eóyenvopócov' ed. pr. in app. | 
Tiua[t &e(]ócv KH: "y^ &[raet]ócv Li; T nua[ ]Ócv t ed. pr. sed in app. xà 9' àgfivaxo inter 
cruces pon., et additur 'fort. xà 9' £grv &v' 6 fiua[p én&]Oocv', quod sensu caret | post ]8ov 
littera H legitur ut vid. | 8. &xxoaYxAov P: corr. ed. pr. | 10. *vel [xpootóóvx/ ed. pr. in app.: 
[ro8£ovc: Li | 11. ewgpeyap P: '*vel ueyáo[c 8cóv &vvóv e.g." ed. pr. in app. | 12. óoc[oc 
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VISION OF DOROTHEUS 


Surely, it is for me, this sinner, that from heaven the pure God 
has sent Christ, his own image, to the world as a bright light, 
while putting in my heart a desire for graceful song. 
When I was sitting alone in the palace in the midst of the day 
sweet sleep fell upon my eyelids. 
You do not know and I cannot believe all the splendour that ap- 
peared to me then. 
I sit well awake and singing in the daytime all that has appeared, 
but it baffles me to describe in words 
9 all the splendid supremacy of the Immaculate that appeared to 
me. 
10 I deemed to be standing in the porch and to behold 
11 the Lord in His palace, who is immortal and unborn, and 
12. grown from himself. This no man on earth has ever set eyes upon, 
13 nor the moon, nor the sun, nor the stars. 
14 Neither night nor cloud comes near to where the All-seeing 
15 lives, the eternal Lord who looks to every side. 
16 This is how my heart pictures it: as before 
17 I was sitting as a doorkeeper in the middle of the praepositi 
18 and there also was a domesticus of the Lord ... 
19 *'Christ to his noble Father ... 
20 for LI really have seen Him... 
2] Sleeping... 
22 ... most of all ... 
23 appeared in front of me ... 
24 Gabriel, my Lord ... 
25 ...I came the best of all ... 
26 
27 


QV tA UC bl2 — 


oo -4 


&Atxpóc Li | post Yaíy punctum ponunt Vian, Li | 15. atovtoto P. | 16. xgaàtv, Vian, Li | 
post iv9áAAeco interp. KH | «c1 P et supra c scr. v | 17. evuu[ | P: suppl. KH: ài 
u[ev&potc]: ed. pr. | 9v[ P: suppl. KH: 8v[puatvov ed. pr. in app.: 9ó[pnex Li | 18. 'vel «à 
x]poc[éetxov! ed. pr. in app. | 19. in marg. sin. legitur f | 23. suppl. KH, Li | 
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jJ el ] ssl 

e[.- ]-.9ecexov[ ]oto. [ 
&vOpóv Tipcxov otga[ ]0a« 
tptouáxapéc ce e| ]vexac[ 
&YYeAot etoop&aoO0[s — ]eav[ — ].veto[ 


xai yàp óÀoc ozíyog v[ .]ov [ ]e9péo A&[ov 

à £Awov xpoti Xoxvo[ . ]wo[  ]...[ 

7, uéyva. 0&p oc ece[ 

obvexa, vrxutotc[ 

&yYeAot TjYepé8ovc" e[ 

fj0eA ov iv6RAAso[Bot 

&AAÀ' &KAXnv. uexéxeo[Oo 

x]ai 8éuag 7)0& quf[v 

FEE lof 

&AAotoc] 9€ &cw Yvépac £AXoyov cc 1ó nápoc rtp: 
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xp[óc0ev l']agou]A Tiv, £otxo 0& &E xóv àpiBpóv 
z&£ [at «]&v Ox" &píatcv. égeGouévov 9' &pa xàv Ye 
[1p&ov un» &]Ceoat égeotauévoc xpouésoxov. 
[xócàp oq' o]óx &AéyuSov &peb m0ÀO qeptépouc Óvxaq 
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... Sharing ... 

of the heroes ... 

and the thrice-blest... 

angels, behold... 

for a whole row... the mighty people 
they left and went back to the city... 
surely great amazement ... 

because of the childish ... 

angels assembled... 

they wanted to appear ... 

but another to partake... 

both in form and in stature... 


Being changed I received a privilege as before: 

the praepositi of the palace had me as their firo near the biarchoi 
... I did not yield to anyone nor did I take heed. 

For they did not abhor because of my quality, but out of fear 
for the majesty of the company and that of the praepositus 
himself. 

Being suchlike among the highest I held a tremendous task of 
honour. 

... showed forth what they were venerating with honours 

... and on the other hand in front of the Lord's primicerius 
Gabriel was standing, and I seemed to draw up six in all 

from the very best. And so, when these were sitting, 

first I came near and trembled to sit down. 

But then I took no heed of them although they were much better 
than I 
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54  x[«i x]oÀO xaAAX(ovac, Yepaponc oux OG Ocoio. 
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68 ]«« ]--.I 
69 envo[ ]ógó8ev &p.ei[s] Bux, 
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72  &vópo[v ].-.[ uo]tenyevécv Ativa Oéap.ov 
73 à&XX a.[ ]..[ &v]Ope notet xéxoxto« 

74 she[ ]..[ o]ü xAóov o00' évóncav 

75 ].etopopéetv aec abtobc 

76 égeot]ápevat ue Obpnotv 

T ]oop&vtot qíAov Épyov 

78 quAac]oéusev Épxtov aDÀTjc 

79 ].3éuag cx xó xnápo[c meo 

80 ]evow xfo..[ 

81 IMI 
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and much more beautiful, revered all through the house of God. 


my tremendous task, and the elder jumped forth 


and they ordered me to take my position at the porch and by no 
means 

to enter the house nor to be driven out of the palace, 

but that I should be guarding the very porch and the fence of the 
courtyard. 

.. the All-seeing sends away 

.. to enter the upperchambers 

.. I jumped over the immortal threshold 

... What they ordered me to behold 

.. before the doors of God's 

.. he wishes to know and be informed 

.. the loud-sounding voice I perceived 

.. the imperishable God, who ... 

.. Ssplendour of heaven (?) ... 


.. protecting from above 
.. God who is ageless 


of 


. to speak the name 


men ... the threads of fate of men favoured by destiny 


.. has been made for men 

.. they did not hear nor perceive 

.. to carry inside by themselves 

.. that I were to stand at the doors 

.. the heavenly ones ... their own task 
.. to guard the fence of the courtyard 
.. form and stature as before 
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96 vfjmtoc T, uA" &Atcpoc &ov Ontpfivo[pa Dup.óv 


97 aot0c éYcv évónca x AoíoOtov ac.[.....].ov 

98 f| texeAeauévov £pyov: 0 uix [oce 97, xo]tooxo 

99 e uite méAotto, xax7v 0. ópaotw [oxe]O&os[tev 
100 Üdtoxoc uxépev. votov 6€ xev £pyov &A[ 

101 ceto, &vab, &éxntt x&O. o0 Üéuic &oxt. cexóx D [oc. 
102 (Aat pot vtr, nrapeov xoi xávtr àxoQov, 

103 vnAegavT, Yotáv xe xai obpavÓv e0pO ueuaproe: 
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who wished to know for certain whatever the old man did. 

I perceived it with my own eyes through the open doors of the 
gate. 

But the task they had ordered me to perform I did not do 

but filled with wicked thoughts this seemed preferable to me: 
perverting the deeds of the domesticus I told them 

to the praepositus: **All the things he happened to steal 
unobserved in the palace he used to take home."' Because of false 
reasoning 

I was willing to disclose these things with crooked words. 

Such were the things that sprang forth in my heart while I was 
looking, 

and I tried to mislead Christ, the renowned father of the blessed 
message, 

with crooked words accusing him before his own Father: 

*TIt was he who comes near all on his own, when you are inside, 
and by his deeds escaping your notice in all his 

actions to which he is continually turning his attention." 

Being blind, surely a sinner in my overbearing spirit 

I have intended on my own the worst... 

if the work remained undone; may this never be 

nor happen and may this dread vision be dispersed 

by the Highest of the blessed. What a terrible deed I would ... 
Against your will, o Lord, it is not lawful that this should be ac- 
complished. 

Have mercy on me, You who are everywhere and hears 
everything, 

and are holding in your hand the earth visible from afar and the 
wide heaven; 

neither night nor cloud is there, where He, God, may be seen. 
And He has a name that is wonderful to hear for men. 

But I listened best to that which my heart, darkened on either side, 
had contrived very gently and... 

against their authority;... 

But he perceived it of himself, because he was very much superior. 
Christ approached bearing... to His own Father. 


E [e £ovco cu]&ov vel X«]&ov Li | 108. post xupiórnxoc interp. KH | éxexX[ovéovco 9i 0e]ouot 
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111 uetótóov &x' égeto xaczn[vopéov npo]oésurev: 

112  '«(zxe 8€ xot Üupény Aux [Tio &x]ó «5A' [XAe]e(voov;? 
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132 06 Ov[pén]v xacéAetuxev. &vacoÜoA (not xi0T]cac, 

133  o06' [KAeyev] Acn x& xoi atoxsoc Xu £aopsóov, 
134  ó[c «"v] $oíototo 86p.ov xatéAeuxev. épfienv: 

135 x[ai yàp &]o' fjuéac aotóc énavYáCe: Ocóc &yvóc, 

136 .[ 6 ]v xaAenroio xai aiófjAoto Qpocoto.' 
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He smiled at me and then he spoke to me in accusation: 

**Why did you leave the gate and sit here shunning your duty?" 
Thus he spoke, but after that I did not dare, in those cir- 
cumstances, 

to look you in the face because of all those words, 

which I had spoken to the Father totally blind in my heart. 
There I stood in a garment of dishonour and shame to my 
disgrace. 


.But lo, what terrible word I dared to speak: **... (not) far from 


the gate 

I was walking to and fro." But he answered me straight away 
sneeringly: 

**[ did certainly not perceive you walking in front of the palace 
at the door: why tell me a lie?"'... 

That is what he spoke to me, but I apprehended very soon 
that except for a little... 

and in answer I said to him: '/Because I was afraid of a battle 
there in front of the gate of the immortal God, 

I went away for a little while into the inner part of the cave to 
prepare myself."' 

Forthwith he smiled and gave order to call the primicerius 
designating some man among those standing in front of the 
house. 

When he had understood that it was the voice of God who spoke 
straight away Gabriel came to where He had summoned the il- 
lustrious man, 

the strong among the angels. And Christ spoke to him: 
*fThrow the ostiarius into the signa and subdue him with 
flagellations 

because he deserted the gate confiding in his wickedness 

nor did he care about dishonour and shame, while keeping watch 
Over us, 

he who has left the house of the Highest unguarded; 

for on us He himself sends his enlightenment, the pure God, 

... Of a dangerous and destructive mortal."' 
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In his unquenchable anger a mist spread over his eyes, 

while lamenting, and his heart darkened on either side was filled 
with great passion 

and his two eyes showed like blazing fire. 

He remained there standing as a lion straining his rage with his 
jaws, 

grinding the white fangs, and at once he gave order to throw me in 
forthwith, and the godlike man himself followed in our company. 
When we arrived at the divine cave he gave order 

that some men should close in on me two by two in a row. 
And so they scourged me in close order, and my blood 

gushed forth on the ground towards the palace and a path was 
filled. 

... as a requital for my sins 

... only now that it had been done, fool as I was, I understood. 
But in my pains I endured this unceasingly ever more. 

And they scourged me from the other side and my skin was 
covered with blood, 

my flesh was torn to pieces (?), and how my bones 

became visible before my eyes and my total constitution col- 
lapsed. 

I staggered under the blows and I could no longer stand upright. 
But full well I perceived what came to my heart through the voice 
of Christ and what he exclaimed, the great light, to the herdsman 
of the peoples, 

proclaiming my suffering. Disgusted he spoke: 

** .. Whenever he does this,... 

to stop before he has feeded the dogs and vultures with his en- 
trails." 

As he spoke thus, the swift angel calmed down his anger, 
seething with foam and blood, with anger in his heart. 
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161 &o]n 9' à» ovfü[c]oow £y«v xaAanev0éo Oupóv, 


162. ..]]záAw[ 10  ]ove xóv &xoa 9' txéc0o 
163  ....].spov[ ir^ &YxoaA(óeoot oépo[ 
164 cIocstissosss [ 


165  ópuouc xai xegaA fjv, u&Aa Y&p xaxóv Tv [£]uotye 
166 xoi uéY' &Anxeoovta xapéotnoav &vyt 85p[n]ot, 

167  napquAax? xtÀéovteg Éretw moti Go [a x]ai coAfy. 
168  TÀv0c 0$ Xpnotóc qacoíu(potoc &v Ou[ato]tot, 

169 Tuc 0' &vyeXoc cxóc, 0c &qOrvoc £xAex[o x&vczo]v. 
170 laBpwjA, u&Àa xotpe, o9 Yàp nato &rAe[o 


171 oUtt xacvrpfjoac tóv &uÓv vóov: cc Ote ufi[vno 

172 àpptxuÜeig (lov uta xwüpetat, óc o0 [u' Óvnoac 
173 Os(cac ofjuata xávra, DaAcv xapteooav &ot[67v] 
174 àv ocvf]ü0cootw ép ototw, órw xéa[c] cv[...]eo[ 

175 ày Atgéotv uaÀAaxototy épgelóuevov Avxa[veostw. 

176 tota Ó' évi ovf]üeootv &uotc xotix&u aec ao6[T|v 
177 O£ortv, tva. xActout x& t éooóueva x[p]ó v &óvta. 


178  &XA0óvtec uévapov Obvov xAetcxoto O[s]oto 


» » 


179  &poc Xpnotóc XvaE 7)0^ toOoc &yvy[sAoc]: &v[6ov 
180  éoxaóteg Q' cbt&avxo, Ocóc 6€ qOc....[ ]..I 

181 ótu« u&A' éppé£avto xai &og&Aec[c &Yópsucav. 

182. &v6ov éy' éxxaAÉcavtec &Os(xvu[cav xponápoiev 
183  aiov(oto &vaxtoc, 6 6 cüxAéa cotot[v £]euxev: 

184  *f| 6 ox o0toc &vfip Ye Guvfioexot &v [x1] Oup&[cov 
185  éotápevat xpoóóuoto: &otixé uv. [£]vOev. [óx] AO [eve 


186 | &AXov 6f, wa qi xouícsav E[v. &]vOuv[a]uobvc[ec 
187  nappuAaxf xotéetv uev&pow Xv én(xpo]xov ao[ATic." 


188 ot 9' a5 àperióuevot xpocsg[oveov ..... ]xoosul[ 
189  Xpnoxóc &va£ npotococ éxa[ ]...I 


161. &2]n vel &An]v Li | 163. ]x'avxoAióeoo: P. | 165. in marg. dext. P habet ueya | 166. 
uév' KH, Li: ue Y' ed. pr | 167. xagquAaxfy» Vian: xàp quAaxfjv ed. pr. | 169. £xAex[o r&vco]v 
KH, Li e marg. dext.: &xAex[' &oAAo]v ed. pr. | 170. £xAe[o qoxó&v Li: £xAe[" &vopfloov ed. 
pr. | 171. oce ut videtur (supra «e scr. ox) P: corr. ed. pr. | u[xng KH, Li | 172. [u" óvnoa 
KH: [napéctne Li | 173. x&vx« om. P sed add. supra fjaAov et iterum in marg. dext. | 174. 
interp. KH | ózw xéac, Li: xeovu.[ (cv supra v scr.) P: óxw yxseoa[o] ed. pr. | & v[&e] o[Tixe 
suppl. Li | in marg. dext. qxsac legitur | 178. ueyogoto P. | 181. «ogoe.[ P: &ogaAcco[c (sic) 
ed. pr.: corr. KH | &yópeucav KH: &yópevov Li | 182. £óc(xvuo[cav npon&potfev Li | 183. &ixA£a 
ed. pr. contra metrum: corr. KH, Li | 185. post xpoàóuoto Li signum interrog. prop. | 
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But I endured, because I had an enduring heart in my chest 
... again ... and that he came swiftly 
... carrying in his arms 


my shoulders and my head, for I was in a very bad state, 

and for all my great sins they placed me close to the gate 
ordering me to stand guard over the house and courtyard. 

And Christ came, the Bringer of light, among the righteous. 
And the swift angel came, who was imperishable in all respects. 
Gabriel, very welcome you are, for you were a father ... 
without disgust about my mentality: as when a mother 

mourns for the beloved son she is holding in her arms, so did you 
help me 

by pointing out all the signs and by putting graceful song 

into my heart, you have poured out a voice... 

for me to pray sitting in a peaceful harbour. 

Such were the things that you have laid into my heart as subject 
of divine song, that I may celebrate all that has been and will 
come. 

They came and went into the hall of God renowned 

both Christ the Lord and the strong angel; within 

they stood and said a prayer, and God (praised them ?), 
because they had well accomplished and spoken without faltering. 
Having called me inside they showed me in front of 

the eternal Lord and He spoke unto them the renowned words: 
**Surely that is not a man who will be able to stand close to 
the gate of the ante-chamber; send him back to where he came 
from: 

another man you must bring and give him strength in addition 
to stand guard over the palace as a guardian of the courtyard."' 
In their turn they spoke in answer... 

Christ the Lord as the first to... 


187. xapquAaxfj» Vian: x&p quAaxfj» ed. pr. | 188. 'vel o( 9' &xagueióuevov ed. pr. in app. 
| xpocsg[cvtov atc]xoc &pg[oto Li: *npooeg[Gvsov?' ed. pr. in app. | 
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190  *oUct, t&tep, 160. &owev &v &Yvx[....]..[....] Aot: 
191  x&vxeg &Aevxatvouaty &xac[OaAC]not xoxijotv, 

192. àÀX' £x v uev&po, Ooxéet 9€ [uot] eivat &ptotoc." 
193 lafew]A 9' Xp! Exec énouet[pe]vo: fa....... É 

194  &exyaXócov àACvntoa va. ... [...].xÓvec T0" otcv[oi 
195  £yxax& t€ oápxac xe xai óotéa Onpó&rcot[ev." 

196 xot &pa unttóovce napso[z]&pevat [u^ £xeAeotnv 
197  npóg Üvpén» c; xó nptv, e[ ]..[ ].I 

198  aotàp éyc  xotígaoDa[ 

199 "un otuatócu; atoxp...[  ]....I 

200  oücc xpóc Bupénv o[t]&usevat ooi 

201  àAX' Ex. xai &petov 6 uot u&xa [pec Y' &xéAevov 
202  £pyov, énel u&Aa xoA[A]Óv éc(óexo A[cotov etvot 
203  óxxoc yu" qOato[..]xai &vxta u[ 

204  ]....| ]eox.I 

205 1j ué[X]e« xux00v Éyevxo xoi &vtnpeito u.o00totv 

206  obv[cx]a xvptóg &cv xe xoi atipatósu; Oupénotw 

207 £ou[xo]w &AX& 9oxcv xpaó(nv énieGe o(Aov xfip. 
208 xai [xóv] &y^ éxxaécag npoceqovee: fj 0£, Aoetpà 
209  xe[poi]v éAcv én(yeuat. éxeocuuévoc 0 &révixtov 
210  xetp&c] v' 70€ nóOac xoi Q' fjotv &pq' &g& Ocwóv 
211 gun9' obt]cc &nívile: xatà xpàta cv xav&yevat 
212 eig 0 xe] qoívtov aiu xatamxAvvénc &rop&ooov.' 
213 a)xàp éy]co xsí(peaotv £A xpntfjpa qaetvóv 

214 x&xxeo]ov xegaATic. Ó 0' &u& qO&uevoc q&to uoov: 
215  *'eó6p]av(n[v] xaofecaav &£A6sat Xp. eAécoQat 

216 «x]á&w (0) fgcov x&v $9 éoxaótov xpó 96p0to;' 
217 *4$] xot éy xaxépa xAoxóv, 7?) eX, l'adpwA, &aA&. 
218 60]g 9' &ga. [u]etOtócv. xpoctqovsev: (T u (4A) &papyoc 


190. evavx[ P: iv &yx[aX(0ccot Li qui in fine legit x]oAXatot: 'fort. &yx[aA(0too" X]AXotoU ed. 
pr. in app. | 191. Aewatvovoty P: corr. KH: Aetaívovotv Li: Atraívouotw ed. pr. | 192. 9€ [uo] 
KH: 9' [ru]evot ed. pr. | 193. a[( 6€ xev oto]c Li | 194. oAvcnze P: corr. ed. pr. 'vel ài 
«7j *€' ed. pr. in app., sed sensum non perspicimus: &A(cn, 1& xe vov xóveg Li | 195. suppl. 
Li: &apó&rcov[otw ed. pr. | «eocapxoag P. | 199. noun» P: jun» Vian: jum» KH: rjounv ed. pr. 
| 200. 83ot[ev vel 9oi[otot Li. dub. | 203. u' [aixt&acfo: Li | 208. *vel xoi [vàp]' ed. pr. in 
app. | xnAeAoexpa. P: corr. KH: «re ed. pr.: «Ae Li | 210. y^ 768 ed. pr.: «&' 70€ Vian: qui 
y legi non posse iud. | 211. *vel xac' &xpa x&ov' ed. pr. in app. probante Li | 212. eic 6 xc] 
suppl. KH ex marg. sin. ubi tcoxe legitur: £o xev] ed. pr.: eioóxev Li contra metrum | 214. 
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**No, Father, this does not seem fit... 

all are sinners in their wicked presumptuousness, 

but let him stay in the palace, for he seems to me to be the best."' 
And Gabriel then added in response: *' 

if to his grief he will be a sinner (again?), may dogs and birds of 
prey 

then gnaw at his entrails, his flesh and his bones." 

With these proposals they both ordered me to resume my place 
at the door as before.... 

but I wanted to address... (because?) 

I was terribly covered with blood... 

to stand at the door in this way ... 

but I endured and I accomplished the work that the blessed ones 
had allotted me, 

because it seemed much more preferable, 

in order not to be the first to ... and against ... 


Surely he touched me softly and in his turn he spoke and asked me 
why I, being so bent and covered with blood, was parading 

at the gate; but eating out his very heart he calmed down his 
feelings. 

And then he called me out and spoke: */There, take this water for 
bathing 

in your hands and pour it over you." And quickly I washed 
my hands and my feet, and loudly he shouted round me: 
**Don't wash yourself off like this; pour the water over your head 
till you have washed and cleaned off the dark blood."' 

And I took the splendid bowl in my hands 

and poured it out over my head. And before I could speak he said: 
**Do you desire to take upon you the graceful strength 

and the rank of the heroes that are standing before the palace?"' 
**Yes I do, by the renowned Father, or by your deliverance (?), 
Gabriel." 

And smiling at me he spoke: *'Surely, very eager is he, 


x&xxseo]ov Li | 215. eóóp]avin[v Li | 216. «]áEw 40) poov Li: xo]aEtv tuócov ed. pr. | post 
hunc versum aut post 217 ed. pr. lacunam susp. | 217. 7] KH, Li: vf, ed. pr. | 218. 7, u(427" 
&papyoc KH: fiu Xpapyoc ed. pr. quae 7; u&(Aa) u&pyoc dub. in app. prop.: 7j» Xuapyog Li | 
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221. supra nueov P scr. avtov | 223. 7& IIéx]pov Mussies, KH | 225. *éxtyBovíotsw?' ed. pr. 
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ó]epe« [uot £]oxotvo x&otv ég' Tjuaot rot avéov ue 
INI ]eo[ . ]xvot otto égédecot &c xaxép' oui 
[ - ]n.*fo £oxt xoi fjuéov £xAev' Kpiococ. 
fiYeuóv' oov] c[v]& qoa AcAéEeo, 7, "Imávvnv 
1€ IIéx]eov «[t]fjevva xeAcoptov Tjxe Moboéa 
7, «o1]óv Xo[A]ou.G va. 7, 0v xatéeu; Óx' &ptotov'. 
«ocxà[o] £ycv [c]g 10 nxpiv évi x0ovtototw £0* (D Àov, 
óxn[&yAcc 9] &xécutov, óxep 0£Aov, "Avópéac elvat. 
'AvO[péav oóv u' óvó]umvav: éxeó£axo 9' aiQa (9) "Incouc 
odt[oto uax&p]ov xacéot xAut( civex' usto, 
cx 16[* éuoi n(ott]v t€ xai &vópe(av éyyuaAtEn. 
xai p é&x axa[pBé é]uoto ércvuputnv, &Aefjsac, 
xsoev éAcv [Ba]O&Anc 00v XuBpotov ooí(ocoto. 
DartoBévca o[. X]ravxa nénaAtÓ uot dó6ot vota, 
uxpot oopavouTxec ku eov eic éu& qoc 
Ospxóu.evot Ogtvóv t€ meAÀ«optov toOuu.ov. voa. 
.J-L.--.]ov x&vtov, o8éveog 9" &pprxzoc éxóvumv 
ri ]v ópotoc [£]v Xvóp&otv 000" évónca 
16 ]« xeAcptov otov &pueto 
6 ]l.[ 6  ].s xoi &xAcéc Tjioav Tépuetot 
rávtec caó]epove[c] &vópsec 6o0t qaíveoxov évapyeic. 
xai Yào Xpmotlóg XvaE£ éxotwjoato y&poua xoi Tm 


1 ].0ep&rzovu £i: x&Aeev 0€ uv. "Avópéav. 

7 ]:áóe x&vza [ó]zc uf, xíg xot Y' &otCo[t] 

1 ]rzetoo..[ I5: Qood 
IB 


&AÀ& p&Avox. Xxécv Euvíet Éroc, Óv xe rona 

xai mvtacG ttÓcv. tó Of xot xoÀ0 x&A[Ato]v £ocot 
écvé[.evat xponápotÜev égejouévo[to y]épgovcocl[ 

Uf, tt Értoc v &pécv, &ÀAÀ' Ov xe nOn] xeA[écc]Oot 


vA [écc]0o« Li: *fort. «eA[&£ovca" ed. pr. in app. || 
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that he may follow me, herding me all days 

... With (his heart?) alone he will listen to the Father of the Word 
... is he and he was the best of us. 

Therefore choose a man as your guide, either John 

or Peter, the revered giant, or Moses, 

or Solomon himself, or for whomsoever you long among the very 
best." 

But I made the choice as before when still among the people on 
earth, 

—but then I had vehemently disavowed—what I wanted: to be 
Andrew. 

So they called me Andrew, and forthwith Jesus prayed 

on my behalf to the Most High, the renowned Father of the 
blessed ones, 

that he might now confer upon me faith and courage. 

And to give me my fearless name in his mercy 

he took the divine water of the Most High from a well and poured 
it out. 

When my limbs were baptized they all leapt up high. 

The long men, high as heaven, looked at me in astonishment 
seeing the wondrous giant, the strong man (that I was) 

... Of all, and I had been made of unbreakable courage 

... equal among the men and not did I perceive 

... a giant like myself (?) 

... and were without renown... 

all the wise men who appeared to me visibly 

For Christ the Lord had created joy and youthfulness 

... for his servant; and he called him Andrew 

... all this, so that no one will vie with you 


But foremost try to comprehend in silence the word that you may 
hear 

while you are honouring all as well. But this will be much nicer, 
to stand in front of the sitting Elder 

without speaking a single word, but to accomplish whatever you 
hear 
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249  xpavvGc. xovxaAócov Uu, Yoyyóceu[c 

250 éoyáCew, XXX eO YeAÓócv veÀéoeta Xr [avca] 

251 à xot YnÜ]cavtec éxeóEcvtat mep[i octo 

252  mpéoQeu: 'oUvex' &yavóv Exe vóov &yy[ 

253  xaí te Ücóc xopéottev & xe qpsoli ofjo|t uevowwa.' 

254 «oV Kp  éxcÓEcvtav o0 Ó  £nócoco: un| 7 —]e 
255  abxóuaog xsípeoot tumjg uro. &v[xa et &A]0ot 

256  npóxog xs(ptoc &AXoc ónxextponaA (Geo qeiYcv 

257 «cg nóig T) x0te uf, vt; &yacoápusvo[c] xaAÉgstev 

258  àO&vatov Ücóv (6c, 6 xot uévoc éc[x]iv &axov. 

259  návxac Y&p, Ücpánzovtec érrv xAnoot Ocoto 

260 cc xéAexat, xoi Q' aotol éxei Q^ cüc[cvt |] &xax[ob]oq. 
26] &AX& uóXtov. onótux. iva xot u£[voc] £u[reo]v etn. 
262  onui uv obce Din xpmxoototow &c' a[....]t 

263  xpóxa veóv: mérpr xe otómpém EnAex. "In[cot]c." 

264  «oikÓ. Égry &xàp obti; &uetp&umv: fT] u&Aa xóp[te, 
265  60c uévoc &xumcxov xoi $' Tjuata xé&vca. xaplo[tn 

266  xpóc0' àvOpiv.' ó 0 Xp' ati; &pe(peco: *un[ ]evoul 
267  xáAxetoc, 'AvÓpéac, &coiv Óteu Qpocoi &py[ov £]ceu&E[av] 
268  xcoqóv: xai réxvpag ruxiwàc YÀoge o[...]cav[ 

269  xeivot 0' tovfjxouctv ótot vóov oUttv' Éxtoxov. 

270  àAA& o Ye npógpaooot 6 tot Ücóc croce Ocpolv. 
27]  x&pua Oc t&AÉotto: co& Y&p Ocóc Éxqrve voto[tv 

272  xóOw.ov Tpcocv xai &oíóu.ov &ocouévoto[tv. 

273  &AXototé, Yípovtag Ouf|ÀAuxac TO. pa otto 

274  xoOa(vov xapícvva 0' ónáGeo, Ty« 0. &xetv[ouc 

275  teÜpmc vnrtémoty égeuuévouc &v0.....[ 

276  xab1a 9' iri &éEnc[ ]-.I Hr 

277 &g Égav adxàp évo 9 [&x]e[ule(Beo[v: *.. [...]ev.[ 
278  Gnncoc xev xÀaío O[...]ec[.]xA.[ ]ow[ ]&v6pov. 


250. £py' &Cew ed. pr. dub. in app. | e$ Vian: e (sic) ed. pr. | 252. &yx[oc &Aeuo« Li: *e.g. 
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quickly. Jubilate, may you not grumble when (you are forced ?) 
to work, but may you accomplish everything with happy laughter, 
in order that the elders may rejoice and say a prayer 

on your behalf: **Because you have a noble spirit..., 

and may God grant you what you desire in your heart."' 

Such must be their prayer then; and you, take heed: that you may 
not... 

of yourself beat with your hands; but neither, if another comes 
first with brutal force upon you, must you turn around and run 
away 

like a child: in truth may no one ever invoke the immortal God 
vaingloriously here, because His might is invincible. 

For to all, if they are servants of God 

in the way he orders them to be, surely to them, when they pray 
to him themselves, he will listen. 

But most of all you must give way in order that your strength 
remains firm. 

I tell you that not even by the force of threehundred your body 
(will be touched?): for Jesus is your iron rock." 

That was what he said, but I answered in my turn: *'For sure, 
Lord, 

give me untiring strength and stand by me all my days, 

over against men."' He in his turn answered me: ''Not... 

of bronze are you, Andrew, from which the mortals make their 
vain works; and engrave countless rocks (?)... 

And they remain standing who had no insight at all. 

But you must proclaim the gift that God has presented to you. 
May it prove to be a cause of rejoicing for God; for God has 
brought you forward to them 

as renowned among heroes and sung of for generations to come. 
O transformed one! To the elders who are now your equals in age 
pay honour and grant them graceful things, but where you 
find them clothed in foolishness, there... 

And when you will have done this ..."' 

So he spoke. But I answered: **... 

in order that I may endure .... of men. 


in app. | 274. xaeíev «49' Li dub. | 275. eenuevouc P: corr. Vian: égnuévouc ed. pr. | &0' 
onous[tvac Li | 277. [&z]a[u]etBeo[v Li: ['én]a[u]eigeo[ ed. pr. | 
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279  npó*ov uj qOaíc BaXéew.[ . ].[....4A]Aov[s &AXoc. 
280 «ódjac uv xs(peoot v. guu[. 10  ]a.t« 

281 7x éxapvovatunv, ó[6]e xev[. 12  ].AX.[ 

282 m]Any&g &Aow ó Oe[ — ]..vo[ 

283 Al 

284 «ód[ec] "pt Bénet xóxe. oÜov yv &vtoA Ae 

285 *ofu[ 6 x]ev &xtavóonotw &óv O£uac £v xDovt xirtov 
286 .X1[ 3 ]u7) q8atn xtoécw x06vo'* xóde 9€ xetpóc 
287 24 ]. ou éfic &g.i YvaOp.otot xavocca. 

288 "5  ]eox60i vut. OwxoxcÓ&otta Asp 

289 9  ]o$8é xot aox0c &navé&(o)ott 0cóc &Yvóc.' 
290  Xpomotóc] te xpototoc é&c xetpac rpotaAAev: 

20] eL 0 &ve] 0T &uvíet xoi &gv éunéGeo uOcv, 

202 (c xot &yo]v &oéo, uvfjsec 0€ oe xai Ocóc &vóc." 
203 «x[owXO6" &uoi] xpooécuxev £uóc Ocóc otoc 'Incobc 
294  xoí ue x[é£Ac]ev Oupénot xaptoxápev cx xó v&poc nto, 
205 q(Obovrrüv &Exvtv Yepkvov usXcrmnputooav, 

206 v 6£ Bin dxacot xai XoOttov Trop EOcoxtv. 

297  qaíveoxo[v] yàp £c! cc Ti£Àvoc xoa &umoov, 
298 xoi uéva[c 7)9]& xéAcpoc &xfjptoc £v rpoóópoto 
299 ..]auev[...] vac ove u&A* ÉExvorxov &AXo0cv XAXoc, 
300 xoi $' £]gav: 7, xotóc &oxtv 6 Kovtt&ónc Acpó0soc; 
301 7 Xpnoxó]c 9oxet elvat óxeu xpi; £onexot ato. 
302  & uéxap odtototo Ocob 56ot;, & u&xap aotóc, 

303 0c 0cÓ Tjuaotv olotv érevOuxécc Xu ónáec." 

304 óc q&oav, f, xÀnOoc notiO&ueov, aocXo Evo 
305 ic [oxi] yov aci; &xjA00v, ExeoE&uevoc 0 &réeuxov: 
306 *va[i u]?|» 8éonov' Xva£, énaqióveo: T, x0 r&poc rep 
307  c[:X6]c &cv Oupénotv égeot&gev oct uéynpov. 

308 vo[v 8]é ué Y' fige Ürjxe xe?) x&pig: 7, uA xatpo 
309  &pyototw movésoDat Óxeu xoatésu npolkAAet. 


280. xveup[ ed. pr., sed zv« non legitur sec. Li | 283. post hunc versum lacuna 2-3 vers. |h. 
l. exiguum fragmentum addit Li quod ed. pr. transscripsit in comm. p. 96 | 284. ]nu 
P | 285. 6 x]ev KH | evzavueno: P: corr. KH: évzavócnot ed. pr. | 288. *e.g. xai 9' &gry ed. 
pr. in app. | 289. «vxo; P super lineam add. | exavyace P: corr Li | 290. Xenoxóc] KH | 
295. o[8]o-rr?» ed. pr.: eorr» P. | s&xvuov P: ££xvie(c ed. pr. | Yegavov bis scr. P ante corr. 
| ueAtvopnieaoav P: corr. Li: ueAcrmpósocav ed. pr. | 299. icx]&uev[oc vi]y«g KH dub. | 309. 
1.poixAAetv P: fpo propter papyrum bis scriptum" ed. pr. | 
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That I may not be the first to throw ... one here, another there (?) 
Having beaten with my (?) hands ... 

may I ward off gently, whenever ... 

having reveived blows ... 


[2 or 3 lines missing] 

Having beaten with all his force he then sent forth a sound of 
voice: 

**I say, whosoever stretches out his body falling on earth 

... that he may not fall beforehand on earth." He beat with (?) 
his hand 

... enclosing with his cheeks. 

**... on the spot may you loose your limbs as an apostate (?) 
... and not will the pure God himself shine his light upon you."' 
And Christ was the first to stretch out his arms: 

**Come on, try to understand it and take notice of my words, 
as I shall tell them to you and the pure God, too, will remind 
you." 

Such were the words he spoke to me, my sole God, Jesus, 

and he ordered me to stand at the gate just like before, 
sending forth a sweet sounding voice (like the sound) of cranes, 
and he put strength into me and gave me unending valour. 

For I appeared to be brilliant as the sun, 

and a great and untouchable giant in the ante-chamber I was, 
..., SO that from all sides they loudly resounded 

and they said: *'Is that really Dorotheus, son of Quintus? 
Certainly he looks like Christ whose grace follows upon him. 
O blessed is the gift of God Most High, o blessed he himself, 
who in his days accompanies God with all his love."' 

Thus they spoke; the crowd was astounded, but I 

went back again in the row (?) and with a prayer I declared: 
*Verily, I implore thee, Lord and Master, protect me; surely 
before 

I was a coward, yet I did not refuse to stand at the gate. 

But now your grace has made me a hero: for certain I rejoice 
in labouring on the tasks wherever you want to send me forth. 
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310  &v6pac ix" àAXo0ano0c cc (9np(6ov ix u' &nónsune: 
311 «àv &AXov ttc &xtiOvóc &cov Üupénotv ento, 

312  obtoc yàp tóxog ÉnÀev. &xibvotépotot Dpocotot, 

313 fjpoac 0' &nónxsuns Occu xpéog éot' &rocrnAoD. 
3139" dauiewitteee nod en Ec Pep Ud hme 

314 1| iva uj rÀnYfjotw égnuéptiog Gapócpat.* 

315 (b égé&unv: uctónoe Ocóc uéyac odóc. ópevvoc 

316*. SEusboass «eg [rp]oosoovse: (xéxAvOt qo tóc 

317 8 ]xovee. [6] xexqavéetv. &xépototv 

318 .[.]ex«[4]vocs[. ]..[  ]eu uévoc £xAecv' &ptoxoc 
319 o. ]eg [ 5 ]J.JA[..]ev x[e«]0tn x00' &rj Guatoto: 
320 szsp.v[ 10 ].azx[ . ]exet éppeevéc atei 

321 o[ ].[  ]lezs[ ].«e 8upénv uevápoto 

322 12  ].éetw, at Q' &oÜtcov épxtov abATic 

323 12  ]emxacl .. ]...oouevenxol[ 

324 ]-^..[ 

325 fg xoÜéetg xaxà Üuuóv écAOÓ0uevoc x[o]vécoDo." 
326 7, xai énéo tt xov attic &v odnAotc Bup[én]otw 

327  iot&usvoc, xegaAT, 9. óneptoxavov Od[t Oup]&cv 
328 oio óógu oto. ÉxnÜcv £O&u eov cic &u& [qpoe]c 

329  oioc uaxpóc Énv xai $^ oox Éyov &vOuu. [a Attóv, 
330  xAatvav 9' cx 10 nàpoc xp égeoxapuévo[c 8up]énotv 
331  eixov, &uoi &AXototc évi Awéeoot Ovotg[:. 

332 KÉotnx' opapíoto xepi xpaxrjAou BeBacc[oc 

333 agi 0€ moociv Éycoxov &uotc Bp&xea Oo[. Brp&vca. 
334 xai yàp £xov Gootripa mavatoAov: cc *[ 

335  gaíveoxov Üupénotv égeoxauévo[c 


310. cuu'axoneuxe P. | 313. in marg. dextr. oco: legitur | lacunam post 313 sive post 314 
ed. pr. susp. | 314. 'vel 7; tva uÀ ed. pr. in app. | 315. ódóo' ópeyvóc; KH: vdQocopeyvuc P: 
Üqoc ópeyvóc ed. pr. | 318. in marg. sin. 3eioc legitur | 322. ]teewot P: ]te eivo« ed. pr.: ].eetv, 
at Vian | 324. post hunc versum lacuna 3-4 vers. | Huc exiguum fragm. ponit Li, quod 
ed. pr. in comm. p. 96 transscripsit | 326. post ovx; « del. P | 327. óo[: 9vp]&ov ed. pr. 
in app. | 328. post 5óuoto interpunx. KH: post £xnfev P, ed. pr. | 331. evOOuveeoot P. | 
Ovotc[: Vian: 9voto[i (sic) ed. pr. | in marg. dextr. voto: add. P, itaque fort. Awéotct legen- 
dum | 332. «poxmAotosAtocov. P: corr. Li e marg. dextr. ubi ]nAou gsBact[ glossema P 
exhibet: àpáptov repli vpayjAoto &Aicacv ed. pr. contra metrum | 333. Bpgaxe.óo P: Gpáxea oQ[: 
GiB&vca Li: Gp&x' £o [ ed. pr. | 334. &c«[P: &oc[s ed. pr. sed in app. oc «[ó x&poc xep dub. 
prop.: éo[te qowv Li | 335. 'fort. égeozaguévo[c uey&poto' ed. pr. in app.: égeoxáuevo[c 
xpon&poiUev prop. Li dub. | 
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Send me out to foreign men as a veredus; 

let someone of the others who is weak stand at the gate, 
for that is the place for weaker mortals, 

but send the heroes out to where there is need for it far away. 
[1 line missing?] 

or that I, poor mortal, may not be vexed by flagellations."' 
So I spoke. The great God smiled raising himself up high 
.. and he spoke to me: *'Listen to the man 

.. to show to his comrades 

.. great, he was the best 

.. in his heart,... to the righteous 

.. ever more 

.. the door of the palace 

.. the imperishable fence of the courtyard 


which you long for in your heart, hoping to labour on it." 

So he spoke, and I came marching again to take my stand at the 
high gate, and with my head I stood out high above the doors 
of his palace. From afar the men looked at me in astonishment, 
seeing how big I was and that I did not have simple clothing, 
but a cloak, when I was standing at the gate as before, 

was I wearing, made for me from two different sorts of linen (?). 
I stood with an orarium wrapped around my neck 

and round my legs I wore breeches rising on high. 

For I also wore a glittering girdle, so that 

I appeared standing at the gate ... 
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336 «oA. &£uol xpóqavév t& ont£a(ov[n; 7  ].w 
337 «xépuata xáAAwx Ócpa xai &yAaX xo[ 8  ].mv. 
338  ópÜcÜ0cig; 6' &p' Exec éxe0&u eov: a[ 8  ]oac 
339 «coE&umv odíoxoto cob £vex' &vye[Aoc elvat 

340  n&vtov àv u' égénxe. xai &v ocfi[0coot X]otót)v 
34]  xavtotmv événxe xapsoxápevo[t xoi &e(ó]ew[ 

342 £pYycov Ouxa(ov 710. a0 Xpnocxoto &vaxcoc 

343 eig Éxoc &E &xeoc YAuxepoepov ai£v [&ot0]6. 


'l(nsooc) GO (cóc) 
tÉAOG tfj; ÓpáGctcG 
Ac«po0£ou Kutvtou xoumcoü[ 


338. ]oac P: fjp]eac Li | 340. post égénxe punctum pon. KH | 343. *[&A«p]o fort. spatio 
longius! ed. pr. in app. | 
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Such were the things that were revealed to me all of a sudden ... 
His might, beautiful gifts and splendid ... 

Rising up I then looked in astonishment ... 

I prayed to be a messenger in the service of God Most High 
of all the things that he laid upon me. And in my heart he 

has laid songs of various kinds as to keep guard and sing 
about the deeds of the righteous and also of Christ the Lord, 
year after year ever more delightful for a singer. 


Jesus is God. 
End of the vision 
of Dorotheus, son of Quintus the poet. 


346 A. H. M. KESSELS AND P. W. VAN DER HORST 
Notes (numbers refer to verses) 


2. The Greek text consistently reads Xeno«xoc, which was a characteristic 
of Manichaeans according to Alexander of Lycopolis, Contra Manich. 
opin. 24 (see P. W. van der Horst-J. Mansfeld, An Ad/exandrian 
Platonist against Dualism, Leiden 1974, 91 n. 378). On the orthography 
see F. Blass, XPHEZTIANOI-XPIXTIANOI, Hermes 30 (1893), 465-70; 
K. Weiss, TWNNT IX (1973), 478; C. Spicq, Notes de lexicographie néo- 
testamentaire II, Fribourg 1978, 976, n. 1. — Christ as image of God: 
2 Cor. 4:4; Col. 1:15. H.l. &va)ya -— cixov; see H. Merki, Eben- 
bildlichkeit, RAAC 4 (1959) 459-479. 

3. As the ed. pr. indicates, the supplement xapícooa[v &qop]uTv is spatio 
longius. We therefore suggest xapícoca[v éx' ot]unv, which apart from fit- 
ting the available space nicely, also provides better sense when con- 
nected with tuepov: *desire for elegant song'. Further cf. Apoll. ret. Ps. 
II1 xexopuÜuévoc otum. 

5. The reading ózvog &£xur ev has been accepted by the ed. pr., hesitantly, 
it seems, as they suggest (p. 91) to read £&xvrzxc u' éni etc. However, 
Évuxxvev. would suggest forceful removal rather than approach. &xuztev 
may be defended by a reference to //. XIX 125 «óv 0' &xoc óEb xaxà qoéva 
vide QaOciav, but even here it seems that vózxo implies force and wound- 
ing. Our own suggestion is to replace &cuzcev by &rixxev in conformity 
with the Homeric formula. Paleographically this emendation is rather 
obvious and comparable with other necessary emendations of manifest 
scribal errors, as in 8, 15, 35, 75 etc. We are well aware that this change 
also involves an awkward construction for line 4. The accusative rjuevov 
there replaces the dative of the Homeric passages, but see ed. pr. p. 
37-8. 

7. After ]ócv we discern rather H than , of the ed. pr., used to introduce 
a variant reading (see lines 174 and 257). The rest of the line is clearly 
legible, but the supplements suggested by the ed. pr. are not convincing. 
If 7j4ap really can mean *en plein jour' (so ed. pr. p. 91) one may think 
of "jua[p ox&]oócv. But, as Livrea has pointed out, this would introduce 
a non-epic form, hence our suggestion &e(óov. For the thought cf. 
Maiistas 19-20 xàv 8& xac' fjuap | c&c pex Tieioev. For the omission of 
an attribute to Tjuav,, cf. Pi. P. I 21 and vuxzi .... nAetew (Od. 15, 34), 
see also Pi. O/. I 2. — For the elision of v in the dative singular, cf. 7/. 
V S, A. Pe. 850, Lycophr. 894, 918 and further G. Müller, Text- 
kritisches zu den Septem des Aischylos, Zerrmes 94 (1966), 260-4. In the 
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present text a probable instance occurs in line 19, and a certain one in 
line 44. — Finally we take « to be a relative pronoun, cf. 83 etc., rather 
than a demonstrative one as ed. pr. does. Compatible with this view 
would be supplementing Tjua[r &et]ócv at the end of the line. 

9. The meaning of cépuaxa is obscure, here as well as in line 337. We 
suggest *might', cf. LSJ, s.v. «épgua II 4. — Patristic writers use &ypavcoc 
in connection with God, Christ and the Holy Spirit, see Lampe, s.v.; 
also Apoll. met. Ps. II 54 xveópatoc &ypávcoto. 

]1. Instead of the usual xóptoc this writer uses &va£ (12 times), probably 
because it is an epic word. In Nonnus' par. Joh. it is used for Christ, 
cf. I 68 etc. 

12. As to the thought cf. Cleanthes, fr. 1, 5 (Powell) uoüvot, 6a Gott ce 
xai £oxet Üvrjt. &ni Yotav, I Ep. Jo. IV 12, Ev. Jo. 118. — Vian's sugges- 
tion to punctuate after line 12 does not seem an improvement to us, 
because of oü«e etc. It is true that the same theme appears in 103-4, but 
only as far as vó£ and vegéAn are concerned. 

16. Vian suggests xpaó(m, whereas the ed. pr. reads xpaóín ivó&AAexo. In 
view of 38 1|0cAov iv6&AAco0o. Vian's suggestion seems unnecessary, and 
the reference of the ed. pr. to Od. 19, 225 seems to the point (Eust. ex- 
plains it as gavcáGexox). The translation of the ed. pr. *ce qui m'apparut 
en mon coeur' would require xgaóín, but this would leave xoíoc unac- 
counted for. Therefore we prefer a colon after ivó&AAe«xo, as is suggested 
by the translation of the ed. pr., and «oíoc refers forward rather than 
backwards, cf. A. R. 3, 1399 etc. The transitive meaning of the verb has 
been firmly established by R. Renehan, Greek Lexicographical Notes, 
Góttingen 1975, 112, cf. also Opp. Cyn. 3, 458; Lycophr. 597. — «c «ó 
xápoc nto: this expression occurs also in 16, 42, 79, 294, 330 (cf. à «ó 
xpiv in 197, 225). It probably refers either to a situation on earth before 
the vision (16, 42) or to a situation in heaven in a previous part of the 
vision (294, 330). 

17. We have not translated the Latin loanwords for the official 
nomenclature of Roman magistrates, but we have printed these in 
italics. For a discussion of praepositus, domesticus, tiro, biarchus, 
ostiarius and primicerius see ed. pr. 23-26. — Ov[uaívov, as suggested by 
the ed. pr., does not seem to make much sense, and, besides, it is 
metrically incorrect. Although this author, admittedly, seems to be 
rather unconcerned in metrical matters, one should avoid unmetrical 
emendations, if possible. We do not share the objections of the ed. pr. 
against Ov[pcpóc: it fits the metre, and if we put a stop after uéocotot, 
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Ovpcpóc is connected with 8ouéoxixoc by xa «e (18). On xaí «c in a connec- 
tive sense, cf. Denn. Gr. Part., 529. 

19. The ed. pr. omits to mention a damaged letter or sign at the left of 
this line. We suggest the abbreviation ?P for Xpenoxóc, occurring in line 19. 
24. Gabriel is the only angel mentioned by name in the poem; see our 
note ad 50. 

48. The reading of the ed. pr. seems doubtful when one closely looks 
at the plate. After «o traces of an upright followed by an oblique des- 
cending to the right, followed by a long upright that does not resemble 
the top of an o; therefore read: «ov[. 

50. We read no[óoc0cv l'laBevjA, where xpóo0ev is in postposition to the 
preceding words. On the various functions of Gabriel, cf. J. Michl, 
Engel VI (Gabriel) in RAC 5(1962), 239-43. 

54. On the motif of the great beauty and stature of heavenly beings see 
W. J. Verdenius, KAAAOX KAI MET'EGOX, Mnemosyne IV 2 (1949), 
294-298, esp. 298 f., and G. Miussies, Identification and Self- 
Identification of Gods in Classical and Hellenistic Times, in R. van den 
Broek e.a., Knowledge of God in Philosophy and Religion from Alex- 
ander the Great to Constantine (forthcoming). 

55. l'égovzec probably refers to a certain class of angels, cf. Apoc. IV 
4. 10 and passim (the 24 xosoBóxepo)). On the various classes in the 
hierarchy of the angels, cf. J. Michl, op. cit., 77-80, 169-82. We follow 
Vian in deriving órj(«)i£av from ózaícoo and not from ózeí(xo as the ed. 
pr. will have it. — The text read by the ed. pr. is very doubtful: before 
Yégac the letter v is certain, but o improbable. What is read as o above 
v by the ed. pr. (p. 56, 93) seems to us an intertwining of the lower 
strikes of AX in line 54. 

56. The papyrus reads .]atpexe.v etc., as is clearly visible on the plate. 
The reading of the ed. pr. xé[Aso]v is certainly too long for the available 
space. However, as this reading provides excellent sense, we must 
assume Àe to have dropped out: so x]aí ue xé« Ae ov. See 123 for a 
similar corruption. For synizesis see Vian, 46. 

62. The transcription should read xeAeototev, not xeAcotev, as the ed. pr. 
has it. — ógà[c]0o. seems an acceptable supplement at the end of this 
line, cf. 104. 

65. In case we have to read qov]7iv xoAvfjxe' óxcmn[a, which is very prob- 
able (see e.g. Od. 19, 521), we have a nice instance of synaesthesia: cf. 
Aeschylus, PV 21 eovfy ... ódeu Sept. 103 xvóxov 8£00pxa, LXX Ex. 
20:18 éopa tf» qovfy, Apoc. Joh. 1:12 BAénew tijv qovfy, etc. Many 
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more examples in W. B. Stanford, Greek Metaphor, Oxford 1936 (repr. 
New York-London 1972), 47-59 ('Synaesthetic or [Intersensal 
Metaphors). 

70. We prefer ].v 0:0v 6oxt; &yvfipoc rather than accepting £v0sov 6o; 
&Yfipcc of the ed. pr., because the absence of old age is a very common 
characteristic of God; from Homer onwards the gods are unaging. 
78. If ]osuev is certain, then quAao]oéusv £pxtov aoATi; seems highly prob- 
able, cf. 58. 

82. The traces visible on the plate do not seem to suggest 6 u' £0eAov 
xexuÜ0éc0oi, but rather ot $' £0cAov memu0ícÜot, see 48 vépotpov where tp 
strongly resembles the two uprights after o in this line. One may also 
consider taking & etc. as object to xexu0éc0a. and putting a stop after 
x]péoQuc. 

91. I.e. the originator of the Gospel. 

92. The reading oxoAtoict has been silently abandoned by ed. pr. for 
énécoot. Of course, we accept Livrea's convincing supplement at the end 
of the line. 

93. An obvious supplement at the end of the line is otoc [Xx XAXcov, cf. 
Od. 9, 192 6xe qaívexat otov &x' &AXov, H. Aphr. 79 XeAewuévoc otoc &rx* 
&AAcv: H. Aphr. 76; and also H. Merc. 193 uoüovo; &r' &AXov. 

95. As ovg (read by pap. and ed. pr.) does not provide a satisfactory 
construction, we suggest oic. 

100. The previous lines suggest that the speaker wishes something not 
to happen and that God may dispell this vision. If £pyov (100) refers back 
to £pyov in 98, an indicative of unfulfilled condition would be preferable 
in 100 to the potential optative suggested by the ed. pr. So perhaps 
&A[tvov 'I would have sinned'. 

101. The translation 'cette faveur' (p. 83) suggests the reading «&ó' and 
not «à 9' as the text reads. We think «&9' should be accepted. 

102. There are obvious hymnic elements in this passage, see E. Norden, 
Agnostos Theos. Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte religióser 
Rede, Stuttgart ?1923, 166-8 for examples of this 'Partizipialstil der 
Prádikation'. 

103. The French translation for (oópavóv) copo uepapnosc 'qui tiens sous 
ton vaste pouvoir' is, of course, correct. However, as this author allows 
himself much freedom in metrical and linguistic matters, he may well 
have considered the -v of the acc. masc. not essential, and so perhaps 
copo may be taken with o)pavóv (cf. Vian, 48), after the Homeric model. 
For '*movable' consonants in this text, see 11 ivi uuevápovtw, 87 6c 
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Upev&potot, 95 «e ooápxac, 331 àvi AA wéeot: all metri causa lenghtening the 
preceding syllabe. Further cf. 227 for the insertion of àé in order to 
avoid hiatus (cf. Vian 48), and 248 y « &rxoc «' £péov for «e metri causa. 
104. The change from second to third person is common in hymnic 
texts; see e.g. the Psalms. 

105. 6auuacxó; of God's name: LXX Deut. 28:58; Ps. 8:1.9; etc. For 
literature on the *Name' in early Judaism and early Christianity see 
TWNT X 2 (1979) 1202 f. Add E. E. Urbach, 77e Sages, Their Con- 
cepts and Beliefs, Jerusalem 1975, 124-134. 

106. The general idea seems to be that Dorotheus has been deceived by 
his own crooked thoughts, which would pick up the idea of xaxà qpovécv 
in line 85. This is also roughly the sense of the translation in the ed. pr. 
*Mais je prétais surtout l'oreille à ce que mon coeur aveuglé me dictait 
sourdement', although they nowhere explain how the Greek should be 
constructed. But then xoxí creates a problem. If we assume tmesis with 
égpp&ocavto, then we have to accept a new composite verb xpoogpátsoÜat, 
which is rather doubtful in a medium voice, and moreover the distance 
between xo:í and égpáccavto makes tmesis even more doubtful. If xot 
serves as a preposition it may be in postposition to 6, but then the medial 
opátec0a. must mean 'declare', for which we should expect the active 
voice. Although we may expect anything in this writer's Greek, this 
solution does not sound plausible. On the other hand, as a preposition 
ro:í usually refers to what follows, but the acc. that seems required is 
missing, unless one changes qpévec into qpévac as in 154. But then one has 
to invent a new subject for àgpáocavto, which we are unable to find. This 
leads us to suspect xozí, for which we propose xocé. For xo:xé in combina- 
tion with the relative 6; see LSJ s.v. II 2. More examples in F. Vian, 
Lexique de Quintus de Smyrne s.v. xoxé (e). Here and in 138 &y- 
qtuéAatvac is to be written as one word, cf. LfrgE, s.v. 

110. The ed. pr. suggests &; xaxépg' [óugrig, for which cf. 220. 'Ouef, is 
the epic equivalent of Aóyoc cf. Nonnus, par. Joh. passim. 

111. Smiling in a negative sense also occurs in line 126. One may com- 
pare the depreciating jetótiv capó&viov in Od. 20, 302 etc. See also D. Ar- 
nould, Mourir de rire dans l'Odyssée: les rapports avec le rire 
sardonique et le rire dément, BAGB 1985, 188-86. Further cf. //. X 400, 
E. Ba. 439. 

113. We do not agree with ed. pr. that the second part of this line till 
the end of line 116 constitutes part of a dialogue in answer to 112. We 
think that in these lines the author is directly speaking to Christ, and is 
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commenting upon his misbehaviour. The dialogue then is resumed only 
in line 117 with «oA[, or possibly later still with «Ae (so Livrea), and con- 
tinues till 118: zeAcóunv. — The text of the ed. pr. axe éyo 
xaxóni|[o0"] 609 £[v «]oíot; ce may not seem to differ much from our own, 
but it fails to do justice to the actual readings of P, because o0 seems 
valde brevius, as there is room for 4 to 5 letters. Furthermore, the sec- 
ond : in xotou is very uncertain, as ed. pr. has indicated in the transcrip- 
tion but not in the edition of the text. (Incidentally, there are far too 
many instances of this rather careless editing, see 7, 9, 16, 18, 24 on p. 
33 alone.) Between ov6e and «otocot there seems to be room for one or 
two letters. As o20 [x]otog oc is metrically incorrect we may follow ed. 
pr. in inserting [vx]. As we cannot find any trace of x before oot, as ed. 
pr. does, we have to add it and read o99' [v «]oto(O c. Above the letter 
o in o90é some kind of dot or stroke is visible, probably an indication 
of elision. Before o00é part of one more letter is discernable, an upright 
slightly bent: 0 seems inescapable. So the reading xaxómxic0' of ed. pr. 
must be correct, but we have to assume that the width of the gap has 
been caused by an author's correction as in lines 131 and 295, hence our 
unusual way of printing this line. 

114. The ed. pr. reads év éx&o[x]ot; £x[x' éné]ecotww, although there is not 
enough space for the latter supplement, and too much for the former. 
Furthermore, there is no adequate explanation for these 'sept priéres'. 
For the latter lacuna the obvious supplement is e, giving ér[é]eootv which 
provides the required connection with line 115. The letters -ot point to 
some adjective to go with éxésecow, hence we have thought of o[xoA:]oic 
as in 89, which fits both meaning and available space. However, the 
result is that we have to accept évexa governing a dative, for which we 
have not been able to find a parallel as yet. On the confusion of dative 
and genitive, which may have played a part here, cf. J. Humbert, La 
disparition du datif en Grec, Paris 1930, 168 ff. With some reluctance 
we now prefer Livrea's suggestion, but we do not think that «ot; could 
not have been written in the original because of lack of space. 

116. It is not clear what ed. pr. has done with xeóc: 'Je m'étais tenu 
debout, couvert de honte et d'outrages', similarly Livrea: *me ne stavo 
ricoperto di turpidine e di vergogna'. It seems preferable to read 
aic]xpóc at the end of the line. If the supplement évóou[oc' before it is 
accepted, this would construe well with the genitive Acng etc., cf. Clem. 
Strom. 3,13 (p. 238,24) «6 «fj; aiexóvnc &vOvupa. For similar cases of 
metrical correption see Vian, 45. 
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117. If we understand Dorotheus' Greek well he is accused of having 
shunned his service at the gate (112). The thought is repeated in 119-20, 
this time as a statement of a fact. This leads us to suppose that 
Dorotheus must have denied the accusation in 117-8, but we are unable 
to propose a convincing supplement. 

119. Ed. pr. suggests 85p[ate, but O5pnoww may be preferred, when one 
remembers Dorotheus' task. 

129. The form éxéxAexo does not derive from xoaAéo (ed. pr., 124), but 
from xéAoyuat, see also 141 for the same mistake. — We accept a mor- 
phological Neubildung &vyéXAecov as gen. plur. of &vyeAoc. As for the 
qualification tq8toc, see 179 tofipoc &vy]eXoc, said of Gabriel. We think 
that our solution has the additional advantage of simplifying Christ's 
procedure: he is giving Gabriel the order to take the sinner Dorotheus 
to prison (as he actually seems to do in 142) instead of sending Gabriel 
away 'pour proclamer puissant cet homme glorieux', who is then 
ordered to take Dorotheus to prison. So the subject of éxéxAeco has to 
be Christ. As to the Neubildung we may refer to the list of soloecisms 
in Vian's article p. 47. 

130. Gabriel as the leader of the punishing angels: Michl, Gabriel, RAC 
5 (1962) 243 for further references. 

131. The signa supposedly means a kind of prison in a military camp. 
133. We suggest o26' [XAeyev] Acc, which seems to fit both sense and 
space, cf. 44 where this verb also occurs, and 7/. XI 389. Christ, who 
is the speaker, blames Dorotheus for his misbehaviour, which he has 
described himself in similar words in line 116. 

134. The female éerjunv seems to point at confusion of the latin domus 
(f.) with the Greek 9ó6uoc (m.). 

136. The reading &i4oto (ed. pr.) is unmetrical, so perhaps aiófjÀoto, 
although we have found no parallel for aióqAog — &(OnAoc. 

137. Although the supplement of the ed. pr. seems to make sense, there 
are two problems with it. First of all poe uévoc] seems to be a little too 
long: 7 or 8 letters are needed to fill the available space. Moreover à 
in third place is unusual and ézi Aegápoi etc. stands asyndetic. There- 
fore the gen. of a participle that may be qualified by &ogeoxov seems 
needed: perhaps x«copyévov. 

140. Dorotheus seems to have degenerated here Od. 16, 175 *yvaOp.oi 6€ 
1&vucÓcv and in the next line 7/7. XI, 416 Ofyycv Aeuxóv ó06vxa. has been 
transferred from a description of a boar to the rage of Christ. The 
boar's behaviour seems to have caught Dorotheus' imagination, as line 
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139 resembles another description of a boar (/]. XIII, 474-5): óg0aA uo 
0' &pa oi mupi A&unexov. For another instance of this kind of Homeric 
reception, see 295. 

142. ioó8soc qoc: it is unclear whether this is Gabriel or Christ. Gregory 
of Nazianze uses isotheos for Christ (see Lampe s.v.), but there is a very 
close connection between Christ and Gabriel here in this poem and else- 
where (e.g. Epist. Apost. 13-14); see J. Barbel, Christos Angelos, Bonn 
1941, 235-262 (on early Christian angel-christology in general see most 
recently A. Grillmeier, Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche 1, 
Freiburg 1979, 150-157). 

144. It seems that the orthography of 650 65c has been determined by 
the metre. The combination does not occur in classical Greek and 
possibly reflects the semitism 5o 9500 as in Ev. Marc. VI 7, LXX Gen. 
7, 3; 7,15. For other instances, cf. Ev. Marc. VI 39-40 auumóota ovy xóota 
and nzpaotai npaoux(, LXX Gen. 7, 3; Apoph. Patrum 80 A, Callin. Vita 
60.33, Pap. Ox. lI, p. 188 etc. — It seems that these reduplications did 
occur in late non-literary Greek as well, see Blass-Debrunner 16, 248, 
] and 493, 2. See further G. Mussies, The Morphology of Koine Greek, 
Leiden 1971, 218; A. Hilhorst, Sémitismes et latinismes dans le Pasteur 
d'Hermas, Nijmegen 1976, 113-6. 

147. The text is very uncertain here. The ed. pr. read é£fueiov ài x&v 
and translate: 'et les éloignaient d'elles par le sel'. Despite their in- 
teresting note on the use of salt in torturing, we are not convinced that 
it is relevant in the present context. The general sense, we think, points 
to Dorotheus' repetence because of his sins, cf. 148 &vvov. Vian's sug- 
gestion of áAw«&ov points in the same direction, but as a genetive of 
&Ac(cnc/&AtCcng; the word means 'sinner', not 'sins', as would be required, 
if é&fjuotDov 1s to mean something like 'requital'. Therefore we put for- 
ward the suggestion that it derives from &Aícm (meaning 'sin"), which is 
not attested anywhere else, as far as we know. 

156. xacnefjoac: 'avec tristesse" ed. pr., rightly, cf. for the grief of God 
Jos. B.J. 3, 84. It has a different meaning, however, in line 171. 
159. In 158 order has been given to stop the punishment before 
Dorotheus has become food for dogs and birds of prey (cf. Hom. //. I 
4-5; A. Suppl. 800; S. Ai. 830; LXX 3 Regn. XX 24; Ps. Phocyl. 185). 
Hence it is to be expected that the angel will gradually stop his anger. 
Therefore we suggest x[a]vénauotv éóv uévocg. The preceding ..vou then 
seems to suggest a gen. abs. so for instance &c qa]uévov. 
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166. We suggest uéY' &Anxebovca instead of ue Y^ &Anxebovza (ed. pr.), as 
ye does not seem to have any point here. 

170. As there is no formal introduction to this direct appeal to Gabriel, 
lines 170-77 are not part of the dialogue in the vision, but an interrup- 
tion of the actual story, which continues in 178, cf. 168 1jAv0e, 169 TjAv0e, 
178 £XA06vxec. For a similar interlude see 113-6, and ed. pr., 13-4. The 
quotation marks of ed. pr. are therefore confusing. 

171. There seems to be no alternative but to supply uz [12e]. Although 
the resulting image of a mother bewailing her son in her arms, which 
is used here as a comparison with Gabriel's attitude of compassion, has 
nothing unusual, the supplement forces us to accept the masculine dày 
quxvOetc as qualifying ufo. See also Livrea's explanatory note. 

174. See 3, 176 for the same thought of putting song in his heart. — 
On óric see W. Burkert, 0c5v órw, M. H. 38 (1981), 195-204. Burkert's 
article shows that the idea of showering órt; would be rather strange. 
Therefore we follow Livrea's suggestion of taking ómw - Oma cf. 
Maiistas 58 «rj; oOx órtv ÉxAeev o00c(c, which should have been classified 
in Supplementum Hellenisticum sub voce óQ (vox). In Homer the word 
usually means 'divine song, or 'divine voice', which is appropriate here 
as well. On the expression cf. Od. 19, 521 1j .... xéet xoAumxéa qovf|v; see 
also H. Friis Johansen-E. W. Whittle, Aeschylus. The Suppliants III, 
Copenhagen 1980, 8-9 on A. Supp. 632. 

175. Both in pagan and christian literature the harbour is a much used 
symbol for salvation, happiness, peace, heaven, paradise etc., see L. 
Schlimme, Hafen, RAC XIII (1984), 297-305. 

181. In support of our supplement cf. Od. 8, 171 6 9' &cogaAÉc &Yopsótt. 
183. The reading atovíoto seems a variant metri causa of atovtoc (see line 
15). For a similar case, see our note on 144. 

191. The papyrus reads Aexatvouctv, which is changed into Atxaívovcty by 
ed. pr. Apart from the fact that it is metrically incorrect (i), the meaning 
*pray' does not suit the context. Therefore we suggest the emendation 
&Aetva(voucty — dÀta(vousty *they sin', which is metrically correct and 
provides better sense because of &taoc[OaA(]mot xaxtfjow. We are not con- 
vinced by Livrea's proposal Aetaívovot, because one has to assume a new 
meaning 'si ammansiscono' and àtao8aA(qot xaxijow remains rather un- 
connected. 

192. The suggestion of the ed. pr. 9' é[ri]etvot rather strains the sense. 
It seems more simple to read 9oxéet óé [uot] etvat Xptoxoc. 

199. The ed. pr. reads fijoun» (j'avais cri€'), where the papyrus has 
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"oun but fshout' (even if the verb should have this meaning) does not 
make sense. Vian has suggested juny, as in 4, 7 and 17. One might also 
think of the imperf. of eiut, jun», on which see F. T. Gignac, A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine Periods II, Milan 
1981, 402 and B. C. Mandilaras, The Verb in the Greek Non-Literary 
Papyri, Athens 1973, 77. Or else, should we assume intrusion of c as in 
fiouev (P. Mich. 512, 5) and 7joxe (PSI 1557, 21)? 

207. For óaxov xpatnv, cf. Il. V 493 6&xe 9 qpévac "Extopt uó80c and Ar. 
Ach. 1 6£On vua tv £uavtob xapó(iav with Starkie's note on this metaphor. 
208. For our emendation see Od. 5, 346 «7j 0£, xó0& xpfjosuvov ... t&vucoat, 
9, 347 KóxAoQ, tfj nie oivov, 7]. XIV 219. 

211. The verb ézwito does not occur elsewhere. One would expect a 
medium, but we have several instances in this author of active for 
medium; see Vian p. 47, to which this one may be added. 

217. Although the author's train of thought is sometimes far from clear 
we do agree with the ed. pr. that there must be something (one line at 
least) missing here. As the direct speech of 217 has not been introduced 
by a verb of saying we assume a lacuna before 217. 

218. For our text we have combined the suggestions of ed. pr. We agree 
with ed. pr. (95) that ógpa with opt. is possible after a primary tense, 
which makes Livrea's proposal 7v» €Xuaeyoc unnecessary, apart from the 
fact that it is metrically incorrect. 

223. The obvious supplement has been suggested to us by Dr. G. 
Mussies: 7 IIéx]pgov. Peter and John are the two most important apostles 
with a special relation to Jesus, whereas Moses and Solomon are the two 
most prestigious persons from the Old Testament; on Solomon see P. 
W. van der Horst, 7he Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides, Leiden 1978, 
108-9. 

225. The reading of the papyrus s&0cAXov has been edited by ed. pr. as 
£0' £Aov. Their translation *je choisis parmi les hommes de la terre? sur- 
prises for several reasons. An actual choice in the past seems out of the 
question: it is made during this vision. Moreover, Andrew cannot be 
said to choose among men on earth. Therefore we put a comma before 
eAov and connect évt xBovíowtw with the preceding cc xó xpív. The word 
x8Bovtowswv must mean *men on earth' in this context, although the term 
x86vox almost invariably indicates the gods of the nether world. 

226. Dorotheus' choice of Andrew is probably made because of the 
etymological associations of this name with *courage' (cf. 229-30), a vir- 
tue that is clearly lacking in Dorotheus. On Andrew, who was one of 
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the first pupils of Jesus, see R. Pesch, Andreas, in Exegetisches Worter- 
buch zum Neuen Testament 1, Stuttgart 1980, 229-30. On the later tradi- 
tions concerning Andrew, see P. M. Peterson, Andrew, Brother of 
Simon Peter, Leiden ?1963. Perhaps Dorotheus' wish to become An- 
drew has something to do with a tradition, attested from 200 onwards, 
that Andrew as an apostle went to the Scythians: Dorotheus too wants 
to be sent to distant places (313). Mention may be made of the curious 
coincidence that a writing from the 9th or 1Oth cent., attributed to 
Dorotheus of Tyre, presents Andrew as founder of the patriarchate in 
Byzantium and Dorotheus as living in the first half of the fourth cent., 
see Peterson, op. cit., 18-9. 

233. On the exceptional size of angels, see J. Michl, op. cit. 68. Further 
cf. 2 Hen. 18:1, Pass. Perp. et Fel. 10:8, Ev. Petri 10:40. See also our 
note at line 54. 

238. éucto at the end of this line is hardly acceptable. The genitive can- 
not be connected with any other remaining word, so we think of dit- 
tography with the éucto in line 237. 

242. One might prefer «o: épí&jot with ed. pr. in order to avoid a metrical 
fault, but see line 271 and Vian 45. We do not think that ed. pr. is cor- 
rect in mentioning (p. 95) an interlinear variant reading «o: for «oc': the 
final x of «ox' has merely been corrected by : written through it. 

245. We prefer to read £roc óv xe xó0na«, cf. Vian, 49 and Od. 8, 241 
Fuv(et £xoc, Oqpa xai XAAÀ« stmmc. Vian supposes 6v to refer to £xoc, 'une 
faute inverse de celle qu'on note au v. 103'. Perhaps we better assume 
the addition of v metri causa, see above on line 103. Similarly, perhaps, 
line 248, cf. our note on this line. 

247. In 55 végeov is used for the angels, but in this line the sitting old 
man seems to be God, who e.g. in LXX Dan. VII 13 has been called 
xaAatoc Tj4epc and is sitting on a throne. For an identical terminology 
of God and the angels, cf. Pass. Perp. et Fel. 12: 3-4. 

248. yf, xt xoc v épecv, XXX 6v xe nxó81 xeA[: on the redundant «e see on 
line 103. If our assumption at 245 is correct, óv refers to £roc. Then «eA[ 
may suggest some form from «eAetvy, perhaps «eAéoetag Or teAéovza. (ed. 
pr.. The same thought, then, is repeated in 250. — The ed. pr. 
translates égeov with 'dire', cf. 292, and index s.v. épéo. As the future 
tense (apparently overlooked by the ed. pr.) does not make much sense, 
we suggest that &£pécv is from épéo, meaning 'ask'. 

252. The mosoBet; most probably are identical to the yépovteg of 55, a 
class of angels. 
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256. The ed. pr. leaves the word xsíeto; untranslated. The usual mean- 
ing 'in the hands of' does not make sense here. One may consider a new 
meaning 'violent', cf. xe — *'deed of violence', LSJ s.v. IV. 

259. We take xAn0oo: in the sense of óàot, cf. LSJ s.v. xaAéc II 2 and 
C. J. Ruijgh, L'emploi onomastique de KEKAHXOAI, in Miscellanea 
tragica in honorem J. C. Kamerbeek, Amsterdam 1976, 333-397. We 
propose to read zé&vxag (instead of xávxve; of ed. pr.), which depends 
upon ézaxoóon (260) and thus avoids a lacuna after 259. 

260. The lines 259-260 should be taken as an explanation of 257-8: why 
the true believer shall not call upon God vaingloriously. It seems that 
the answer is that then his prayers will not be fulfilled by God. But is 
it possible to find an expression of this idea in the lines 259-60? The ed. 
pr. merely notices: fLa syntaxe est ici peu claire' (p. 96), and the follow- 
ing translation is put forward: *En effet, tous, lorsqu'ils portent le nom 
de serviteurs de Dieu, (...) c'est l'ordre divin et, tu obéiras lorsqu'ils 
prononceront leur priére'. In order to get out of the problems a lacuna 
is assumed after 259. Another way out may be taking éxax[oó]or not as 
the 2nd pers. but as the third person. It was not unusual for future mid- 
dle forms to become replaced by future active forms in Koine Greek, 
that is, of course, in case of active verbs with future middle in attic 
Greek (see Gignac II, 321 ff.). If this is accepted here as well, the subject 
Of £rxaxobor as well as of xéAexo: must be God. This would go well with 
the fact that the verb £xaxoóew is regularly used of God giving ear to 
prayers (or being asked to do so) in NT, and Christian literature, see 
LSJ, Bauer and Lampe s.v. 

262. For the lengthening of : in xpinxoototow see I]. XI 697 (same posi- 
tion). We think that at the end of the line a passive infinitive is missing 
of a verb meaning doing harm to' rather than 'sollevare' as Livrea sug- 
gests, but we have not found anything that fits. 

273. In the text 7j" presents a difficulty. The ed. pr. seems to take it as 
a kind of postposition and translates: *pour les vieillards e£ pour ceux 
de ton áge'. However, this use of 75é is unknown. This may not be a 
definite proof for this writer, but other instances of 79€ in Dorotheus' 
Vision (40, 64, 179, 210, perhaps 142 and 298) do not show any innova- 
tions. Moreover, the new group of óuAuec comes rather as a surprise 
and one wonders why it had to be mentioned specifically. In the intro- 
duction of the ed. pr. a different line of thought is mentioned also, viz. 
to take vépgovt:e; and óujAvxec as being identical: *«les yépgovxceg — ils sont 
donc tes pairs. May we then assume elision 7/6 (n)? 
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275. On the metaphorical use of égetuévouc, which may corroborate 
Vian's correction that we have accepted in our text, see P. W. van der 
Horst, Observations on a Pauline Expression, New Testament Studies 
19 (1972/73), 181-7. 

283. Two tiny little fragments seem to belong after v. 283 (fol. 4 recto). 
The following letters are reported: line 1,1 ]ue:ezo[, line 1,2 ]8ocva. [, 
line 2,2 ]. e&xàn[. — On the other side (fol. 4 verso), following line 324, 
the following may be read: line 1,1 ].9nxwa[, line 1,2 ]owxjot0[, line 2,2 
]n*oc[. Livrea makes the reasonable assumption that auoie[ may refer to 
the description of Dorotheus' new outfit (328-334). 

285. We think évxavócnotv should be emended to éxxavócrotv, as this verb 
has the required meaning 'stretch out, cf. //. XVII 58, XXIV 18, VII 
271. 

287. See on 140 for yvaÜyuoto: xavóccacg. &ug( may be in tmesis with 
xavóccac (cf. H. Herm. 49) or in postposition with a genitive. See also 
Maiistas 57 évi YvaO uot; oravóocac. 

288. The Greek àAeópng is rightly connected by the ed. pr. with the gloss 
that is mentioned by Hesychius. Now that Dorotheus had just been 
rehabilitated, it seems strange that he should be called 'renegat que tu 
es'. We think that the lines 285-92 are words of encouragement (see 296 
where Dorotheus gives a comment on these words: 'strength and 
courage?), but that there is also a warning that, if Dorotheus fails to 
obey, he will be punished 'as an apostate'. 

293. Only in this line the name *Jesus' is used, strikingly enough 
preceded immediately by my only God'. 

295. The 'sweet sound of cranes' seems to be another example of 
thoughtless reception of a Homeric passage (/7. III 2-6), where it is used 
as a comparison for the war-cry of the Trojans, rather with negative 
than positive connotations. Further, see our note on 140. There is no 
need to change é£avuwv to éEaviet; as ed. pr. do. It is not unusual for 
athematic verbs to show thematic forms, especially in the present tense, 
in Hellenistic and later Greek, cf. Blass-Debrunner, 92-4, Mandilaras, 
Op. Cil., 81. 

310. The veredus is the kind of horse that was used by messengers of 
the imperial post. The normal transcription of veredus is Béenóoc. One 
wonders if Dorotheus' term (9mp(9oc points to a difference in pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin word, viz. verédus instead of véredus. 

314. We fail to see any relevance in assuming a connection between 
égruéptocz and &gnuegta (the daily service of a priest) for the present con- 
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text, as was suggested by the ed. pr. For the meaning 'mortals' see A. 
Pr. 547; Ar. Av. 687; and on the idea behind this term see H. Fraenkel, 
Wege und Formen frühgriechischen Denkens München 1960, 23 ff. 
315. The most probable reading seems to us ódóc' ópevvóc. Then we may 
suppose that Dorotheus has contaminated two Homeric expressions viz. 
0dóo' &epÜc(c (Od. 8, 375) and xetpac ópevvóc (11. I 351); these formulas 
both occur at the end of the line. 

332. The orarium seems to be a kind of scarf. It is stated by D. van Ber- 
chem, JHS 106 (1986), 264-5, in his short review of the ed. pr., that 
Dorotheus' new outfit is aptly illustrated by the costumes worn by 
soldiers on Galerius' arch in Thessalonica. We have been unable to con- 
sult his study in Studii Clasice 24 (1985) to which van Berchem refers 
in his review. For another view see now Livrea's note. 

334. As «at the end of the line is far from certain, we suggest óc 'thus', 
which seems appropriate to summarize Dorotheus' new outfit. For 
angelic girdles see e.g. Apoc. Joh. 15:16; many other references in W. 
Speyer, Gürtel, RAC 12 (1983) 1232-1266, esp. 1251-1253. 

336. For xpógavév xe omctaípv[nc cf. Apoll. met. Ps. II 63 étanívnc 
TpoQavév. 

338. After he has come to his senses again a dreamer or visionary has 
the experience of bewilderment, 0&upoc, see e.g. Nausicaa's reaction Od. 
6, 49 &oap 6' &rsÜaóuac' Oóveipov, which should not be translated as 
*ceased to wonder! as Stanford suggests in his commentary a./. 

342. By 'the righteous! probably the angels are meant as is not uncom- 
mon in Christian writings, cf. Lampe s.v. B 5 and see v. 168. 
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Unter der Vorgabe, daf) die sieben Ignatiusbriefe echt sind,' bescháf- 
tigen sich die Kommentatoren gerne damit, was dort an Auseinanderset- 
zungen mit Háresien und Schismen bezeugt ist und was daraus an 
kirchen- und theologiegeschichtlichen Erkenntnissen zu gewinnen ist.? 
Leider besteht aber keine Einigkeit in der Beurteilung der bezeugten Háà- 
resien. Es ist umstritten, ob Ignatius es nur mit einer oder mit zwei oder 
drei verschiedenen zu tun hat.? Sicher ist, daf) Ignatius seit seiner Ver- 
haftung mit der Frage belastet war, wie es in der Kirche von Antiochien 
weitergegangen war.^ Ebenso drángte sich ihm zwischendurch die Angst 
auf, wie er in Rom das Martyrium bestehen werde. Wir gehen hier dem 
nach, was in seinen Briefen durch Ereignisse und Auseinandersetzungen 
in den auf der Reise berührten Stádten veranlaDt ist. Es scheint erforder- 
lich, solche Ereignisse und die alten Anliegen móglichst voneinander zu 
scheiden, damit eine zutreffende geschichtliche Erkenntnis und Beurtei- 
lung gelingen kann. Deswegen soll hier zuerst den Ereignissen nachge- 
fragt werden, die hinter den Ignatiusbriefen stehen. Zu ihnen scheinen 
vor allem Beobachtungen zum Philadelphierbrief (Ph) einen Zugang zu 
eróffnen. 

Daf) man für die Untersuchung an den Ignatiusbriefen sinnvoller- 
weise vom Schreiben nach Philadelphia ausgeht, hat am deutlichsten C. 
K. Barrett ausgesprochen! und ist auch sonst schon gesehen worden.* 
Ignatius hat sich in Philadelphia aufgehalten, und was dabei passiert ist, 
kónnen wir einigermafjen verfolgen, wáhrend wir sonst oft nicht wissen, 
ob Ignatius nur eine allgemeine Situation beschreibt. Die wertvollen 
kurzen Bemerkungen Barretts zu diesem Befund lassen sich nach vielen 
Seiten hin ergánzen und zu folgender These kommen: Der Ph nimmt 
eine Sonderstellung unter den Briefen ein. Wáhrend im Ph die dortigen 
Erlebnisse angesprochen sind und direkt im Briefinhalt nachwirken, 
klingen in den übrigen Briefen die philadelphischen Ereignisse als War- 
nungen nach und kommen mehr auch die allgemeinen Anliegen des Ig- 
natius zur Sprache. Man kann die Sonderstellung des Ph, d.h. seinen 
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singuláren Erlebnis- und Ereignishintergrund, auf zwei Wegen nachwei- 
sen. In der Wortstatistik und Wortwahl des Ph zeigen sich geháuft Aus- 
drücke, die eine aktuelle Auseinandersetzung bezeugen. Da ist vor allem 
von Spaltung und Sichbekehren die Rede." Da sind Ausdrücke von ei- 
nem persónlichen Tátigwerden des Ignatius zu finden.?* Da muf) Ignatius 
zu seinen Gegenübern reden (statt schreiben in den anderen Briefen).? 
Ferner wird nur im Ph gesagt, daf) einer von den Leuten des Ignatius 
dort nicht aufgenommen wurde.'? Zeigen auf diese Weise schon Wort- 
statistik und Wortgebrauch im Vergleich mit den anderen Briefen eine 
Sonderstellung des Ph an, so wird es wohl auch móglich sein, oder muf 
es doch versucht werden, die zusammenhángenden Vorgánge in Phila- 
delphia zu erkennen. Das ist der zweite Weg, dem wir jetzt weiter folgen 
wollen. Dabei wird immer der Vergleich mit den anderen Briefen im 
Auge behalten, d.h. z.B. der singuláre Wortbefund stándig ausgewertet, 
um die Ereignisse in Philadelphia in ihrer Einmaligkeit besser beurteilen 
zu kónnen. 


Spaltung in Philadelphia 


Eine besondere Chance, in der Suche nach den kleinasiatischen Her- 
ausforderungen voranzukommen, scheint der Ph zusammen mit dem 
Smyrnáerbrief (Sm) schon deswegen zu bieten, weil sich Ignatius auf sei- 
ner Reise an beiden Orten auch aufgehalten hat, wáhrend er nach Ephe- 
sus, Magnesia und Tralles, wohin die anderen Briefe gingen, nicht selbst 
hingekommen war. Aber nur der Ph láfit auch wirklich erkennen, wie 
Ignatius in dieser Gemeinde auftrat. 

Vor allem láDBt sich der Verlauf einer Auseinandersetzung mit dorti- 
gen Gegenspielern verfolgen. Das soll als erstes gezeigt werden. Der 
Brief an die Philadelphier beginnt ganz nach ignatianischem Schema mit 
dem Lob des Bischofs der Gemeinde (Ph 1). Aber schon in der anschlie- 
fenden obligatorischen Mahnung zur Einheit: »So meidet nun als Kin- 
der des Lichtes der Wahrheit die Spaltung und die schlimmen Lehren« 
(Ph 2,1) fállt das harte Wort Spaltung auf. Er gebraucht es im Ph fünf- 
mal,'' wahrend es sonst nur noch einmal im Sm 7,2 begegnet und dort 
wie eine Wiederholung von Ph 7,2 wirkt. Damit ist schon im 2. Kapitel 
eine besondere Lage in Philadelphia erkennbar. Ignatius muf) zugeben, 
daf) er die Situation nicht gekannt hat. Er gesteht, daf ihn »einige dem 
Fleische nach irreführen wollten« (Ph 7,1). Diese hatten aber nicht mit 
der Kraft des Geistes gerechnet, die in ihm war, und die sich »nicht irre- 
führen« lief? (Ph 7,1). 
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Das Auftreten des Ignatius 

Nach dieser Einleitung erinnert Ignatius die Philadelphier an sein 
Auftreten in ihrer Mitte. Es war ein prophetisches Auftreten gewesen, 
bei dem er einen prophetischen Mahnspruch und eine prophetische Ver- 
kündigung gegeben hatte: »Ich schrie in euerer Mitte, ich rief mit lauter 
Stimme, mit Gottes Stimme: Haltet zum Bischof und zum Presbyterium 
und den Diakonen! ... Der Geist aber verkündete und sprach also: Tut 
nichts ohne den Bischof, bewahrt euer Fleisch als einen Tempel Gottes, 
liebt die Einigung, meidet die Spaltungen, werdet Nachahmer Jesu 
Christi, wie auch er Nachahmer seines Vaters ist!« (Ph 7,1 f). Ignatius 
ist daran gelegen, den Philadelphiern sein authentisch prophetisches 
Auftreten in Erinnerung zu rufen. Er sieht in dieser Hinsicht seinen 
geisterfüllten Ausruf: »Haltet zum Bischof« wie eine Prophezeiung an. 
Die prophetische Authentizitát ist nach seiner Meinung darin erwiesen, 
daf) er so gezielt die Spaltung ansprechen konnte, obwohl er vorher von 
der Spaltung nichts gewuft hatte (vgl. 7,2). Trevett hat dieses propheti- 
sche Auftreten untersucht und gefunden, daf) Ignatius damit einen be- 
sonderen Irrtum (neben Doketismus und Judentum) bekámpft habe,"? 
námlich die Ablehnung der bischóflichen Kirchenordnung durch Pro- 
pheten. Hier soll nicht auf diese háresiologische Einordnung eingegan- 
gen werden, vielmehr soll der einmalige Vorgang dieser 
Auseinandersetzung in Philadelphia voll beachtet werden. Nirgendwo 
sonst ist ein solches prophetisches Auftreten des Ignatius erkennbar. 
Man kann andere Stellen im Magnesierbrief (Mg) und im Trallianerbrief 
(Tr) wie ein Nachklingen des philadelphischen Vorfalls betrachten. 
Diese Auferungen wurden als erste nach dem philadelphischen Auftritt 
niedergeschrieben, noch bevor der spátere Brief an die Philadelphier uns 
über die Vorgànge selbst informiert. Die Stellen im Mg und Tr sind also 
die ersten ÀAuBerungen zu diesem Thema. Man mag die Kapitel 8-11 im 
Mg als eine prophetische Mahnung ansehen. Die Bemerkung, er 
schreibe dies nicht, weil er von den abgemahnten Übeln als wirklichen 
Zustánden Kenntnis hátte (Mg 11), kónnte besagen wollen, daf) er eine 
prophetische Wáchteraufgabe ausüben wolle und deswegen das Vorge- 
brachte zu beachten wáre. Im Tr fállt eine selbstauferlegte Zügelung 
auf, die Ignatius seinem geistmáchtigen Auftreten anlegen will: »Ich 
máfiige mich« (Tr 4,1). Gelassenes Auftreten scheint ihm jetzt besser, 
auch im Hinblick auf seine Bewáhrung als Mártyrer (Tr 4,2). Er verzich- 
tet jetzt darauf, »Himmlisches« zu beschreiben, obwohl er die Rangord- 
nungen der Engel und die Vereinigungen der Herrschaften, Sichtbares 
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und Unsichtbares zu erkennen vermóge (Tr 5,1 f). Das ist ein deutliches 
Zeugnis der Selbsteinschátzung seiner Prophetengabe. Doch wahr- 
scheinlich fehlten ihm jetzt bei seinem Schreiben an die Trallianer auch 
einfach die Anwesenheit der Gemeinde und der konkrete Anlaf, so daf 
das, was in Philadelphia bei seinem geistgewirkten Auftritt geschah, 
auch aus diesem Grund sich nicht wiederholen konnte. Den fernen Tral- 
lianern kann er nur im Brief »zurufen« (Tr 6,1), wie er es sonst auch 
háufig in seinen Briefen tat.'? Er beteuert hier, wie im Brief an die Mag- 
nesier (Mg 11), daf er nur aus Vorsorge, prophylaktisch, solche Dinge 
ausspreche, nicht weil sie in Tralles vorgekommen wáren (Tr 8,1). Sol- 
ches Zurufen (parakalein) ist Ausdruck seiner prophetischen Aufgabe. 
Er folgte wohl auch hier wie in anderem Zusammenhang der »apostoli- 
schen Weise«,'^ d.h. wie es die Apostel in ihren Briefen getan hatten. 

Rückschauend schreibt Ignatius dann zu den philadelphischen Vor- 
gàángen: »Ich tat nun das meinige als ein Mensch, zur Einigung geschaf- 
fen« (Ph 8,1). Das prophetische Auftreten war insofern gescheitert, als 
es die Spaltung nicht verhindert hatte. Man darf sich über diesen Aus- 
gang nicht táuschen, als hátte es doch keine Spaltung gegeben. Freilich 
kann er sagen: »Nicht daf) ich bei euch Spaltung vorgefunden hátte — 
vielmehr Reinigung« (Ph 3,1). Ignatius kann den Satz, daf) er keine 
Spaltung vorgefunden habe, so aussprechen, weil er davon ausgeht, daf) 
die Abgespaltenen »nicht zu uns gehóren«.? In Wirklichkeit wird die 
Tatsache der Spaltung in Philadelphia auf vielfache Weise bestátigt. Ig- 
natius tat das Seinige. Aber »wo Spaltung herrscht und Erbitterung, 
wohnt Gott nicht« (Ph 8,1). Das waren die Grenzen auch für sein gott- 
geführtes Wirken. Es blieb nur die Frage, wie die Spaltung weiter 
behandelt werden sollte. Dafür gibt er jetzt den Rat, den Bekeh- 
rungswilligen zu vergeben. »Allen Bekehrungswilligen freilich vergibt 
der Herr, wenn sie sich bekehren zur Einheit Gottes und zur Ratsver- 
sammlung des Bischofs« (Ph 8,1). Er ermahnt (parakalo), nichts im 
Streit zu tun, sondern nach der »Lehre Christi« (christomathia) zu han- 
deln (Ph 8,2). 


Die Argumentation 


An dieser Stelle des Briefes kommt die »Lehre« in den Blick, um die 
es in Philadelphia Streit gegeben hatte. Die »Lehre« war nicht Gegen- 
stand seines Prophetenspruches gewesen. Dieser hatte vielmehr zur Ein- 
heit mit Gott und mit dem Bischof gemahnt. Was aber jetzt die Lehre 
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anging, da hatte sich Ignatius auf eine Argumentation einlassen müssen. 
Er hatte es nicht gerne und vielleicht nur unzureichend getan, so daf) er 
sich jetzt weiter dazu erkláren wollte. Nirgendwo in den Briefen ist eine 
áàhnliche Rede und Gegenrede zu finden, bei der zweimal die Gegner zi- 
tiert werden und zweimal die Antwort des Ignatius vermerkt ist. Das ist 
ein neuer Hinweis auf die Sonderstellung des Philadelphierbriefes, der 
an dieser Stelle eine wirkliche Auseinandersetzung in den markantesten 
Auszügen dokumentiert. Wir hóren die beiden Parteien im Originalton 
reden. »Wenn ich es nicht in den Urkunden (archeia) finde, im Evange- 
lium glaube ich es nicht« (Ph 8,2).'5 Die »Urkunden« sind für die eine 
Seite die Bekenntnisgrundlage. Den Kanon ihrer Religionsschriften ken- 
nen wir freilich nicht. Doch dürften Bücher des AT dazugehórt haben. 
Das Evangelium, das auf der anderen Seite für Ignatius bestimmend ist, 
ist nicht allein ein Buch, sondern die Christusverkündigung von 
Menschwerdung, Kreuz und Auferstehung und der daraus entstehende 
Glaube.'' Trotzdem fordert Ignatius die Anerkennung des Evangeliums 
im Sinn der Christusverkündigung und des Christusglaubens mit dem 
Hinweis, daf) es »geschrieben« ist. Er will offentsichtlich den »Urkun- 
den« seiner Gegenüber die Beweiskraft oder die Einspruchskraft gegen 
seinen Glauben dadurch nehmen, daf) er auf die evangeliumsbezogene, 
d.h. auf den Christusglauben hinführende Auslegung der Urkunden 
aufmerksam macht und eine solche evangeliumsgemáfe Auslegung for- 
dert. Ignatius verweist allem Anschein nach auf die christliche Interpre- 
tation des Alten Testamentes, die dieses auf die Erfüllung in Christus 
hin auslegt. Was wir uns darunter vorstellen sollen, vermag ein Hinweis 
auf Justin in seinem Dialog mit Tryphon zu veranschaulichen. Dort làft 
sich der Umfang und die Perfektion solcher Auslegung auch von lánge- 
ren zusammenhángenden alttestamentlichen Stellen recht eindrucksvoll 
erkennen.'* Doch eine solche Exegese wird von der anderen Seite abge- 
lehnt. »Als ich ihnen sagte: Es steht geschrieben, antworteten sie mir: 
Das ist die Frage« (Ph 8,2). Einem solchen Sichverweigern gegenüber 
sah Ignatius keine andere Móglichkeit als auf die Selbstbezeugungskraft 
des Evangeliums sich zurückzuziehen, die für ihn im Geschehen des 
Evangeliums in Menschwerdung, Kreuz und Auferstehung Christi und 
im Geschehen des Kirchewerdens und im Martyrium lag. Er verweigerte 
damit die Diskussion;? doch geschah dies nicht aufgrund von 
Gespráchsunfáhigkeit, sondern wegen der Kürze der nur zur Verfügung 
stehenden Zeit und wegen der Martyriumssituation, die immer stark auf 
ein Bekenntnis hindrángte. Trotzdem ist es móglich, den Inhalt der 
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Kontroverse von Philadelphia und die beiden Lehrpositionen noch ná- 
her zu bestimmen. So gibt es einige Stellen über die »Propheten« und 
das »Evangelium«,?? die móglicherweise die Spannungen zwischen den 
»Urkunden« der Gegner und dem »Evangelium« des Bischofs etwas 
aufhellen. Schon beim ersten Lesen dieser Stellen fállt auf, daf es Igna- 
tius offensichtlich sehr um eine rechte Zuordnung der »Propheten« zum 
»Evangelium« zu tun ist. 

Auf die Propheten (und Prophezeiungen: Sm 5,1) kommt Ignatius in 
den Briefen an die Philadelphier, Smyrnáer und Magnesier zu sprechen. 
Somit láDt sich von vorneherein vermuten, daf) auch die Propheten in 
die Auseinandersetzung von Philadelphia hineinspielten, zumal sie an 
den sechs Stellen mit dem »Evangelium« (Ph 5,1f und 9,2; Sm 7,2) oder 
mit Christus (Mg 8,2 und 9,2; Ph 9,1 f) zusammen genannt werden. 
Auch da, wo er anstatt von den Propheten von ihren Prophezeiungen 
redet, ist diesen das »Evangelium« gegenübergestellt (Sm 5,1). So kann 
man sagen, er redet überhaupt nur von den Propheten und Prophezei- 
ungen im Hinblick auf das »Evangelium« und auf Christus. Das war der 
Fragepunkt und der Streitpunkt. Im Mahnton redet er die Philadelphier 
an (5,2): »Doch auch die Propheten wollen wir schátzen, weil auch ihre 
Verkündigung auf das Evangelium gerichtet war und sie auf ihn hofften 
und ihn erwarteten, in dem sie auch durch den Glauben gerettet wurden, 
in Einheit mit Jesus Christus verbunden, liebenswerte und bewunde- 
rungswürdige Heilige, von Jesus Christus bezeugt und zugezáhlt dem 
Evangelium der gemeinsamen Hoffnung«. Weitergeführt wird dieser 
Gedanke, daf) die Prophetenverkündigung auf das »Evangelium« ge- 
richtet war und sie persónlich dem »Evangelium« zugezáhlt wurden, im 
9. Kapitel, also nach der Erinnerung an die Kontroverse um »Urkun- 
den« und »Evangelium«. Dort fáhrt er fort: »Die Verkündigung der ge- 
liebten Propheten ging freilich auf ihn (- Christus), aber das 
Evangelium ist Vollendung der Unvergànglichkeit« (9,2) und ferner: 
»etwas Besonderes hat das Evangelium« (9,2). 

Es ist nicht ausgesprochen, doch zu erschlieBen, daf) die Kontrahen- 
ten die Propheten kannten, aber nicht wie die GroDkirche auf Christus 
hin auslegten und auf ihn bezogen. Es ist anzunehmen, daf) sie ebenso 
Christus kannten, aber nicht im Sinn des »Evangeliums«. Auf sie be- 
zieht sich Sm 5,1: »nicht die Sprüche der Propheten überzeugten sie", 
und in einer Reihe weiter: »auch nicht das Gesetz des Mose, ja nicht ein- 
mal bis jetzt das Evangelium«. Das Überzeugende würe über das Ken- 
nen der Propheten und des Gesetzes, bzw. der »Urkunden«, hinaus das 
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Annehmen des Besonderen des Evangeliums gewesen, von dem auch die 
Propheten ergriffen waren. Das Besondere des Evangeliums ist »die An- 
kunft des Erlósers, unseres Herrn Jesus Christus, sein Leiden und die 
Auferstehung« (Ph 9,2). Das Evangelium ist in Realidentifikation Jesus 
Christus. Darum wird das Besondere des Evangeliums auch nicht aufge- 
záhlt in einer Reihe mit glaubensbegründenden Autoritáten wie »Abra- 
ham, Isaak, Jakob, die Propheten, die Apostel und die Kirche« (Ph 
9,1), sondern ihnen dieses gegenübergestellt.?' Das Evangelium ist Jesus 
Christus und das Erlósungsgeschehen durch Jesus Christus, námlich 
seine Ankunft, sein Leiden und seine Auferstehung. So ist er »die 
Tür..., durch die« Abraham, die Propheten und Apostel und die Kirche 
eintreten (Ph 9,1). Die Gott so nahestehenden Propheten haben nach 
Christus (christusgemáf) gelebt (Mg 8,2). Die Propheten haben, Jünger 
im Geiste, auf Christus als Lehrer gewartet und er weckte sie von den 
Toten auf (Mg 9,2). Das Evangelium ist die Auswirkung des Erlósungs- 
geschehens zuerst auf die Propheten usw., dann auf uns. Es ist »das 
Evangelium, in dem uns das Leiden kundgetan worden und die Aufer- 
stehung in Erfüllung gegangen ist« (Sm 7,2). Zu diesem Evangelium und 
Heilsgeschehen bekennt Ignatius, seine »Zuflucht genommen« zu ha- 
ben, und er beschreibt es an der gleichen Stelle in einer Kurzformel ein- 
fach als das »Fleisch Christi« (Ph 5,1). In der Martyriumsgemeinschaft 
mit Christus erhalten auch »unsere Leiden« Zeugniskraft, so daf sie mit 
dem »Evangelium« zusammen zu besseren Überzeugungsmitteln wur- 
den als Prophetensprüche und das Gesetz des Mose (vgl. Sm 5,1) für 
sich genommen es sein kónnen. Auf diesem Hintergrund ist jetzt das 
Wort aus der Debatte in Philadelphia (8,2) zu verstehen: »Für mich aber 
sind Argumentationsgrundlagen (»Urkunden«) Jesus Christus, die 
Grundlagen der heiligen Tradition (die heiligen »Urkunden«) sind sein 
Kreuz, der Tod, seine Auferstehung und der durch ihn begründete 
Glaube« (Ph 8,2). Mit diesem Bekenntnis sollte keineswegs die schriftli- 
che Grundlage der christlichen Glaubensbegründung hinfállig gemacht 
werden. Ignatius gibt sich im Gegenteil, wie wir gesehen haben, alle 
Mühe, die Propheten an ihrer Stelle zu belassen.?? Er braucht ihr auf 
Christus hinführendes Zeugnis. Sie sind in die Heilsgeschichte eingeord- 
net als Zugezáhlte zum Evangelium und dadurch gerettet. Auf diese Art 
hat das Judentum an das Christentum geglaubt:?? Nicht blof) aufgrund 
einer Überzeugung, die aus den Grundlagen einer anerkannten heiligen 
Tradition (archeia) gewonnen worden war, sondern aufgrund des Erló- 
sungsgeschehens in Christus. Für sich allein kann Judentum nicht mehr 
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bestehen. Auch das stand in Philadelphia zur Debatte. Ignatius geht 
aber an dieser Stelle über die stichwortartige Wiedergabe des dortigen 
Disputs hinaus. Im nachhinein kritisiert er die Leute, die nicht einmal 
Juden waren, aber Judentum verkündeten. Da ist es schon besser, wenn 
Beschnittene das Christentum predigten (vgl. Ph 6,1). Diese Bemerkung 
klingt wie die Abwehr jüdischer Kritik, wie sie gegen Paulus vorge- 
bracht worden war und wie sie anscheinend weiterlebte. In Anbetracht 
der heilsbegründenden Geschichte in Jesus Christus ist es jedenfalls bes- 
ser, wenn Beschnittene Christentum predigten, als wenn Unbeschnittene 
Judentum verkündeten.?* Ignatius geht aber nicht auf eine Darstellung 
von theologischen Positionen oder historischen Vorfállen ein, sondern 
konzentriert sich auf die Darlegung seines Evangeliums, das eine exi- 
stentielle Bedeutung für ihn hat, bis hin zum Martyrium. Die inhaltliche 
Beschreibung des »Evangeliums« erinnert an Paulus, der in 1 Kor 15,1-4 
ebenfalls, (nur etwas ausführlicher) Tod, Begrábnis, Auferweckung und 
Erscheinung als die Hauptstücke des Evangeliums beschrieben hatte. 
Und wenn von Ignatius das »Fleisch Jesu« das Evangelium genannt 
wird (Ph 5,1), dann darf man an 1 Kor 11,23 erinnern, wo Paulus als 
ein weiteres Hauptstück, das er vom Herrn empfangen und den Korin- 
thern überliefert hat, das Herrenmahl nennt, von dem der Herr sagte, 
das ist mein Fleisch für euch. Für Fleisch Christi als Evangeliumsinhalt 
darf umgekehrt bei Ignatius, wie aus vielfachem Zusammenhang klar 
ist, auch das eucharistische Fleisch Christi angenommen werden.? 
Engstens mit dieser Konzentration des Evangeliums im Fleisch Christi 
verbunden ist bei Ignatius eine antidoketische Abgrenzung. Sie ist darin 
angezeigt, daf) das Evangelium, zu dem sich die Abgespaltenen bekeh- 
ren müssen, nichts anderes ist als das »Leiden (Christi), das unsere 
Auferstehung ist« (Sm 5,3). In Philadelphia ist es passiert, daf) Leute ei- 
nem Schismatiker folgten und »in fremdartiger Lehre« wandelten. 
Diese stimmten »mit dem Leiden nicht überein« (Ph 3,3). Hier ist der 
wesentliche theologische Widerspruch gegen das »Evangelium« ge- 
nannt, den Ignatius in der Spaltungsgruppe von Philadelphia gefunden 
hat. Das Nichtübereinstimmen mit dem Leiden besteht offensichtlich 
darin, daf) sie sagen »er habe zum Schein gelitten« (Sm 2). Eine solche 
ungláubige Auffassung wird auf die selber zurückfallen, die solches an- 
nehmen, da sie somit »selbst nur zum Schein existieren; und gemáf 
ihren Anschauungen wird ihnen auch geschehen, wenn sie (dereinst) lei- 
blos und dámonisch sind« (Sm 2). Die Auffassung der Doketen lóst sich 
für Ignatius auch wegen seines eigenen Leidens als widersinnig auf. 
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»Wenn nàámlich dies zum Schein von unserem Herrn vollbracht wurde, 
so bin auch ich zum Schein gefesselt« (Sm 4,2). »Unsere Leiden« kónn- 
ten sie ebenso überzeugen wie das »Evangelium«, die Sprüche der Pro- 
pheten und das Gesetz des Mose, wenn sie Christus nicht aus 
Unkenntnis verleugneten (Sm 5,1). An dieser Stelle kann man sehen, wie 
es sich um ein und dieselben Leute handelt, die die jüdischen Glaubens- 
begründungen (archeia - Urkunden), Propheten und Gesetz, kennen, 
aber nicht ihre Erfüllung im Evangelium, und nicht hinfinden zum 
Evangelium vom Leiden und der Auferstehung. Am Ende der Abmah- 
nung von dieser háretischen Gruppe wird noch einmal klar, daf) es sich 
um die Leute der philadelphischen Auseinandersetzung handelt. Die 
Kontroverse über die Glaubensbegründung (»Urkunden«) in Propheten 
und »Evangelium« wird ebenso noch einmal angesprochen wie die igna- 
tianische Verkündigung des »Evangeliums« im Leiden und wie ebenso 
die bittere Realitát der Spaltung: »So ist es nun geziemend, von solchen 
fernzubleiben und von ihnen weder privat noch óffentlich zu sprechen, 
dagegen auf die Propheten zu hóren, vorzüglich jedoch auf das Evange- 
lium, in dem uns das Leiden kundgetan worden und die Auferstehung 
in Erfüllung gegangen ist. Die Spaltungen aber meidet als Anfang der 
Übel« (Sm 7,2). 


Das Echo in den übrigen Briefen 


Die Auffassung Zahns?* hat doch sehr viel für sich, daf) Ignatius sich 
vor allem gegen judaistisch-doketische Irrlehrer zur Wehr setzte, die in 
Kleinasien von Ephesus ausgegangen waren, wo sie nicht Fuf) fassen 
konnten (vgl. Eph 9,1), mit denen er in Philadelphia zusammengestoDen 
war und vor denen er die übrigen Gemeinden warnt, vor allem die Phila- 
delphia nahegelegene Gemeinde von Smyrna, wo ihr Eindringen an- 
scheinend unmittelbar drohte. Er warnt die Smyrnáer vor den Leuten 
»die ihr nicht nur nicht aufnehmen, sondern denen ihr womóglich auch 
nicht begegnen dürft; nur beten sollt ihr für sie, ob sie sich vielleicht 
bekehren, was freilich schwierig ist« (Sm 4,1). Die philadelphische Kon- 
troverse láDt sich als náchster Hintergrund für alle Háretikerausein- 
andersetzungen verstehen, die im Smyrnáerbrief zu erkennen sind. In 
Smyrna taucht die Glaubensbegründungsdiskussion von Ph 8 unter dem 
Stichwort der Propheten ebenso wieder auf wie das existentielle ignatia- 
nische Evangeliumsverstándnis im »Leiden«. Der Nachdruck, der im 
Philadelphierbrief auf das Evangelium im Fleisch Christi und Leiden ge- 
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legt wird, macht es wahrscheinlich, daf auch doketische Háresie in Phi- 
ladelphia mitspielte, auch wenn sie im Smyrnáerbrief ausführlicher 
angesprochen und vor ihr gewarnt wird. Die Ausführungen im Trallia- 
nerbrief gegen die Doketen,?' die denen im Smyrnáerbrief sehr gleichen, 
sind zwar zeitlich früher niedergeschrieben worden, muten aber doch 
mehr wie ein Echo der in Smyrna eindringlicher ausgesprochenen War- 
nungen an, die auf die in Philadelphia stattgehabte Kontroverse zu- 
rückgehen. 


Der Judaismus 


Die Lehrabweichungen und Háresien, die in den Briefen genannt wer- 
den, scheinen also grof)enteils auf die Erlebnisse zurückzugehen, die Ig- 
natius in Philadelphia mit Háretikern und Schismatikern hatte. 
Lediglich die Aufferungen über den Judaismus im Magnesierbrief lassen 
zunáchst den Eindruck entstehen, als gingen sie auf entsprechende 
Vorkommnisse an diesem Ort zurück. Wir lesen da die freilich etwas 
pauschal klingende Feststellung gegen den Judaismus. Es sei »unange- 
bracht, Jesus Christus zu sagen und jüdisch zu leben« (Mg 10,3). Eine 
Reflexion allgemeiner Art ist auch die folgende. »Wenn wir nàmlich bis 
jetzt nach dem Judaismus leben, geben wir zu, die Gnade nicht empfan- 
gen zu haben« (Mg 8,1). Rückschlüsse auf die konkrete Situation in 
Magnesia lassen sich daraus nicht ziehen. Vom Wir-Stil zu urteilen, 
kann ebenso eine Reflexion wie eine Mahnung an die eigene oder an die 
Gegenseite vorliegen. Aber der folgende Satz in Mg 8,2 enthált eine 
deutliche Spur zum Philadelphierbrief und zur dort angetroffenen Si- 
tuation, wenn Ignatius náàmlich »jüdisch« leben deswegen als ein Einge- 
stándnis nicht erlangter »Gnade« bezeichnet, weil die »Propheten« nach 
Christus gelebt haben und angeweht waren von seiner Gnade (Mg 8,2). 
Diese Argumentation ist vom Philadelphierbrief her besser zu verste- 
hen. Die Evangeliumbezogenheit der Propheten gilt ihm als wichtiger 
Beweis dafür, daf) der Glaube im »Evangelium« begründet ist. Die Pro- 
pheten helfen dazu, weil ihre Verkündigung »auf das Evangelium ge- 
richtet war«, weil sie auf Christus »hofften und ihn erwarteten, in dem 
sie auch durch den Glauben gerettet wurden ... von Jesus Christus zuge- 
zàáhlt ... dem Evangelium der gemeinsamen Hoffnung« (Ph 5,2). So sind 
die Propheten Zeugen des Evangeliums, und jüdisch leben ist ein Be- 
weis, solche Gnade nicht erlangt zu haben. Im Philadelphierbrief fàllt 
das Stichwort Judaismus bei der Erinnerung an die Propheten, die zum 
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Evangelium hingeführt haben. Die Propheten sind die Prototypen des 
Judentums geworden, soweit es im Glauben fortschritt auf Jesus Chri- 
stus und das Evangelium hin. Im Kontrast dazu gibt es in Philadelphia 
jetzt Leute, die anstatt zum Evangelium zum Judentum hinführen. Vor 
ihnen warnt Ignatius: »Wenn euch aber jemand Judentum vortrágt, so 
hórt nicht auf ihn« (Ph 6,1). Das sind die Leute der Spaltung in Phila- 
delphia. Es handelt sich nicht um Juden, sondern um Unbeschnittene, 
die Judentum predigen. 

Eduard Schweizer hat gezeigt, was (vom Kolosserbrief her) als Hin- 
tergrund angenommen werden kann für eine Gruppe von Unbeschnitte- 
nen, die Judaismus predigte.? Mit orthodoxen oder legalistischen 
Juden, mit orthodoxem und legalistischem Judentum wie im Galater- 
brief besteht kein Zusammenhang mehr.?? Von legalistischem Judentum 
losgelóst finden aber einzelne Elemente der jüdischen Tradition, Teile 
der jüdischen Bibel bzw. der Propheten oder des jüdischen Gesetzes in 
einem Klima der Austauschbarkeit und der Auswáhlbarkeit der Tradi- 
tionen eine Teilrezeption. Hier darf man Einzelzüge der Schilderung des 
»Judaismus« aus dem Magnesierbrief nachtragen. Mit deutlicher An- 
spielung auf die Pastoralbriefe spricht hier Ignatius von abweichenden 
Lehren und alten Fabeln, die nichts taugen.?? Das geht bis dahin, daf) 
solche Leute »jüdisch« leben. Es handelt sich um Leute, die Jesus Chri- 
stus sagen und jüdisch leben (Mg 10,3). Móglicherweise halten sie sich 
noch an einzelne alte jüdische Bráuche und begehen statt des Tages des 
Herrn noch den Sabbat (vgl. Mg 9,1). Da es sich um Leute handelt, die 
jüdisch leben, obwohl sie Jesus Christus sagen, kann man ein anderes 
Wort des Ignatius auf sie beziehen, daf) sie Christus nur »mithineinver- 
flechten« (Tr 6,2). Vielleicht haben sie ihre vermeintliche Glaub- 
würdigkeit?' von diesem Mithineinverflechten Christi. In Wirklichkeit 
aber »reichen sie tódliches Gift mit Honigwein« (Tr 6,2). Weil sie ihn 
nicht wirklich kannten, verleugneten sie Christus. Auf diese Gruppe 
passen viele Namen. Ignatius selbst hat ihr am Ort des Geschehens den 
Namen Judaismus gegeben. Das ist wichtig, weil Ignatius Namen von 
Irrlehrern nur zurückhaltend und indirekt bzw. neutralisiert verwendet. 
Er wollte vielleicht mehr gewinnen und sammeln als endgültig verlieren 
und zurückstoDen. Der Doketismus wird indirekt so genannt in der Zu- 
rückweisung, daf) die, die solches lehren, nur zum »Schein« existieren. ?? 
Die Gnosis ist neutralisierend überboten in der Glaubensüberzeugung, 
dab wir »die Gnosis Gottes, d.h. Jesus Christus« empfangen haben 
(Eph 17,2). Am ausdrücklichsten wird der Judaismus als Háresie ange- 
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sprochen. Das ist der Name, den Ignatius der Spaltung geben wollte, mit 
der er es in Philadelphia zu tun bekommen hatte. Barrett beginnt seine 
Untersuchung der ignatianischen Judaismuskontroverse zu Recht mit 
dem Philadelphierbrief. Sein Eindruck, daf) die judaisierende Gruppe 
noch nicht von der Kirche getrennt sei,?? hat eine gewisse Berechtigung, 
ist aber wohl damit zu erkláren, daf) bei der noch herrschenden Kirchen- 
struktur, d.h. bei der noch fehlenden Ortskircheneinheit, Spaltungen 
sich noch nicht so offenkundig nachweisen lassen. Aber in Philadelphia 
scheint der Fall für Ignatius klar. Nirgendwo spricht er deutlicher von 
Spaltung und Schisma sowie von Bekehrung wie im Philadelphierbrief. 
Bei der Hauskirchenstruktur, die offensichtlich in den kleinasiatischen 
Kirchen noch herrschte,?^ lie. sich eine Spaltung für Ignatius darin 
nachweisen, ob die Mahnung zur Sammlung zur Ortskirchen- 
Eucharistie erfüllt wurde oder nicht. Darum war das grof?e Anliegen des 
Ignatius die ortskirchliche sonntágliche bischófliche Eucharistiever- 
sammlung. Insofern wird die Opposition gegen den Bischof von ihm in 
grofler Nàhe zur manifesten Háresie gesehen. Sein eigener Prophetenruf 
ging nicht auf die Klárung einer Glaubensfrage sondern auf die Mah- 
nung zur Sammlung zur Einheit mit dem Bischof, weil diese alle Spal- 
tung und Háresie überwinden konnte oder im anderen Fall offenkundig 
machte. Es scheint nicht nótig, in den Opponenten gegen die bischofli- 
che Kirchenstruktur eine eigene háretische Gruppe zu sehen. Man 
kann aber von einem Ringen um die Ortskirchenstruktur sprechen. 


Die Hauptanliegen der Briefe 


Die Tragweite und die Auswirkungen der Kontroverse von Philadel- 
phia lassen sich durch eine Art Gegenprobe zusátzlich beurteilen. Wir 
kónnen sie von den Hauptanliegen der Briefe her zu messen versuchen, 
wenn wir diese bestimmen kónnen. Vielleicht haben ihn die Konfron- 
tationen in Philadelphia tatsáchlich überrascht, und vielleicht hat er 
tatsáchlich nicht alles sofort ganz durchschaut, was ihm dort 
gegenübertrat.?* Aber andererseits war ihm sicher manches bekannt und 
wird er nicht mit vóllig neuen Fragen konfrontiert gewesen sein. Eigene 
persónliche Anliegen scheinen wichtig genug gewesen zu sein, daf) sie 
sich in einzelnen Briefen auch bemerkbar machten. Den Brief an die ró- 
mische Gemeinde füllte er ganz mit den Gedanken, die ihn angesichts 
seines bevorstehenden Martyriums bescháftigten. Im Polykarpbrief ge- 
langen ihm eindrucksvolle Aufmunterungen an seinen Bischofskollegen 
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zu den pastoralen Aufgaben. Im Epheserbrief zeigte er, in welche Rich- 
tung er gerne noch mehr über die Gnosis des Heilsplanes gesprochen 
hátte. Von Ephesus waren zwar Leute mit einer schlechten Lehre ausge- 
gangen, die ihm in Philadelphia begegnet waren (vgl. Eph 9,1), aber die 
Epheser hatten sich »nicht táuschen« (8,1) und deren Saat »nicht aus- 
streuen lassen«, sondern sich die Ohren verstopft, »um ihre Saat nicht 
aufzufangen« (9,1). So kann er sie bestárken für »das wahre Leben« in 
Christus Jesus (11,1) und für die »Gnosis Gottes« (17,2), die sie schon 
empfangen haben. Diese ist identisch mit der Gnosis des Heilsplanes (oi- 
konomia), der zum neuen Menschen Jesus Christus hinführt, in Glaube 
und Liebe, in Leiden und Auferstehung (20,1). Darüber hátte er »in ei- 
nem zweiten Schreiben«, das er abzufassen vorhatte, gerne noch mehr 
geschrieben (20,1), was ihm dann aber leider nicht mehr móglich war. 
Bei aller enthusiastischen Freude über die Erkenntnis Gottes und über 
Gottes Heilsplan konnte er es sich aber nicht versagen, die Gemeinde zu 
warnen. Am deutlichsten wird es im Kap. 7 ausgesprochen, daf) sie sich 
vor gewissen Leuten »hüten« müsse (7,1). Auf das »prophylaktische« 
Anliegen beschránkt er sich fast zu sehr im Magnesier- und Trallianer- 
brief (Mg 11 und Tr 8,1). Im Magnesierbrief hat er die Gefahr, vor der 
er warnt (11), ausdrücklich Judaismus genannt (10). Im Trallianerbrief 
sind als Grund der Warnung (8 u. 11) eher Irrtümer mit doketischen Zü- 
gen zu erkennen (9 u. 10).?' Da an konkreten Anlássen für diese War- 
nungen sonst nichts auszumachen ist, darf man annehmen, daf) es sich 
um sozusagen in der Luft liegende Gefahren handelte und er in dem ei- 
nen Brief mehr den einen Aspekt des Judaismus und im anderen den 
Aspekt des Doketismus ansprechen wollte, ohne daf) daraus geschichtli- 
che Feststellungen für die beiden Gemeinden gefunden werden kónnen. 
Der doketistisch das Heil im Leiden Christi verfehlende Neujudaismus 
bescháftigte Ignatius zuletzt seit seiner Begegnung mit der háretischen 
und schismatischen Gruppe in Philadelphia. Die warnenden ÁAuferun- 
gen in den Briefen an die Epheser und ausdrücklicher in denen an die 
Magnesier und Trallianer kónnen als Anliegen aufgefaft werden, die 
sich ihm seit den dortigen Erfahrungen (erstmals oder erneut) aufge- 
drángt hatten. 


Das Anliegen der Sammlung 


Zuletzt ist noch das oben schon kurz erwáhnte Anliegen zu bespre- 
chen, das unterschiedslos alle Briefe durchzieht und ebenso in den Brie- 
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fen an die Konfliktgemeinde Philadelphia begegnet wie in den Schreiben 
nach Smyrna, Ephesus, Magnesia und Tralles. Das ist das Anliegen, das 
am konkretesten im Wunsch sich ausspricht, daf) die richtigen Euchari- 
stieversammlungen gehalten werden. Im Philadelphierbrief steht dieses 
Anliegen ganz vorne dran. »Seid deshalb bedacht, eine Eucharistie zu 
gebrauchen — denn eines ist das Fleisch unseres Herrn Jesus Christus 
und einer der Kelch zur Vereinigung mit seinem Blut, einer der Opferal- 
tar wie einer der Bischof zusammen mit dem Presbyterium und den Dia- 
konen ...« (Ph 4). Man darf hier nicht eine routinemáflige Mahnung am 
Beginn des Schreibens vermuten, sondern eher die These wagen, daf) für 
Ignatius in der Eucharistieversammlung ebenso Gláubigsein wie Kirche- 
sein verwirklicht war und die Eucharistieversammlung auch das 
Heilmittel gegen jede Spaltung sein konnte. Mit der Eucharistiever- 
sammlung ist deswegen das Ziel der Bekehrung erreicht, námlich sich zu 
versammeln zur Einheit und zur Eucharistie mit dem Bischof. Das Feh- 
len der Eucharistieversammlung ist umgekehrt der tódliche Schaden für 
eine Kirche.?* Wo, wie bei den Háretikern, der Zusammenhang des Flei- 
sches Christi der Eucharistie mit dem wirklichen Fleisch und dem wirkli- 
chen Leiden Christi nicht gewahrt wird, gibt sie natürlich auch nicht die 
Auferstehung.?? In diesem Sinn gehórt die Eucharistie zum Evangelium 
vom Fleische Christi. Man kann erkennen, wie im Konflikt von Phila- 
delphia für Ignatius auch die Eucharistie berührt war. Móglicherweise 
hat Ignatius auch vor einer Sabbateucharistie warnen wollen,^? weil er 
sie in einer der Hausgruppen vorfand. Jedenfalls strebte er dahin, daf 
die Eucharistie aus den Háusern wegkam und zur Bischofssache und zur 
Sache der Ortskirche wurde. Von daher kommt die háufige Betonung 
der notwendigen Einheit der Eucharistie mit dem Bischof.*' In der Ver- 
bindung mit dem Bischof gewinnt sie allein ihre Zuverlássigkeit (vgl. Sm 
8). Wir dürfen wohl annehmen, daf) Ignatius die Eucharistiefeiern in 
Hauskirchen bekámpfte. In diese Richtung geht die Mahnung: Ge- 
braucht eine Eucharistie (Ph 4). Abgesehen von der entscheidenden 
spirituellen Bedeutung der Eucharistie als Anteil am »Fleisch« des ge- 
kreuzigten und auferstandenen Christus,*? war für ihn die Bischofseu- 
charistie die Garantie der Einheit der Ortskirche und wurde sie für ihn 
auch ein Kriterium der Orthodoxie. Gab es die Einheit mit dem Bischof 
in der Eucharistie, war es nicht mehr so schwierig, Heterodoxie und 
Spaltung zu beurteilen. Sein vorsichtiges Reden von Heterodoxie und 
Spaltung ist ein Anzeichen dafür, daf) er sich die Sache nicht so leicht 
machen konnte. Für die Zukunft freilich strebte er eine solche Erleichte- 
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rung an, wenn er die Einheit mit dem Bischof als Orthodoxiekriterium 
postulierte. So ist auch das Hauptanliegen, die Kircheneinheit in der 
bischóflichen ortskirchlichen Eucharistieversammlung zu gewinnen, 
eine Antwort auf die Herausforderung der latenten Heterodoxie und of- 
fenen Spaltung, die er in Philadelphia erlebt hatte. Es ist wahrschein- 
lich, daf sich. damit für Ignatius Vorgánge und Entwicklungen 
wiederholten, die es auch in der Kirche von Antiochien gegeben hatte, 
die móglicherweise dort zu den Auseinandersetzungen geführt hatten, 
die seine Verhaftung zur Folge hatten. Der Friede erschien ihm zuletzt 
in der Kirche in Antiochien deswegen gesichert,^? weil dort in Eintracht 
ein neuer Bischof gewáhlt werden konnte** und er selbst von Gott und 
von der Kirche als Martyriumsopfer angenommen wurde.^ Vom Phila- 
delphierbrief ausgehend, lassen sich Ereignisse und Anliegen etwas dif- 
ferenzieren, wie sie Ignatius auf der Durchreise in Kleinasien begegneten 
und bestimmten. Der Bischof von Syrien antwortete darauf aus seiner 
persónlichen existentiellen Lage heraus und mit den Erfahrungen, die er 
sich in Antiochien erworben hatte. Trotzdem haben auch die kleinasiati- 
schen Ereignisse und Anliegen den Ignatiusbriefen einen prágenden 
Stempel aufgedrückt. 


ANMERKUNGEN 


! Referat und Diskussion der entgegenstehenden Thesen von R. Weijenborg (1969), J. 
Rius-Camps (1979) und R. Joly (1979) u.a. bei Ch. Munier, *A propos d'Ignace d'Antio- 
che', in: RevScRel 54, 1980, 55-73, J. Fischer in: TheolRev 77, 1981, 119-122, C. P. Bam- 
mel, fIgnatian Problems' in: JTASt 33, 1982, 62-97, bes. 62-81, G. Pelland, *«Le dossier 
des lettres d'Ignace d'Antioche»: à propos d'un livre récent', in: Science et Esprit 32, 
1980, 261-297. Bei der deutschen Wiedergabe der Ignatiustexte wird meistens die Überset- 
zung Joseph A. Fischers übernommen: Die apostolischen Váter. Eingeleitet, herausgege- 
ben, übertragen und erláutert von J. A. Fischer. Darmstadt 91981. Der neueste 
Kommentar zu den Ignatiusbriefen stammt von W. R. Schoedel: 7gnatius of Antioch. A 
Commentary on the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch. Philadelphia 1985. Zur Echtheitsfrage 
ebda. 5-7. 

? Kaum zu übergehen sind J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers II: S. Ignatius, S. Poly- 
carp. London 1885 und Th. Zahn, /gnatius von Antiochien. Gotha 1873. Dort über den 
geschichtlichen Gehalt der Briefe S. 241-399. 

^ Zahn (Anm. 2) meinte, daf) Ignatius gegen eine judaistische Háresie mit doketischer 
Christologie sich zur Wehr setzte, die er schon von Antiochien her kannte und die in Klein- 
asien von Ephesus ausgehend, wo sie aber nicht Fuf) gefaf)t hatte, ihm in Philadelphia ent- 
gegentrat. Die übrigen Gemeinden habe Ignatius vor ihrem Kommen gewarnt, S. 258 ff; 
271 ff; 365. Die seitherige Diskussion, ob nicht mehr als eine Háresie in den Ignatiusbrie- 
fen begegne, war bestimmt von Virginia Corwins These, daf) Ignatius eine Mittelposition 
einnahm zwischen einer doketischen und einer judaistischen Háresie. Dies seien die alten 
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Parteiungen von Antiochien gewesen (V. Corwin, St. Ignatius and Christianity in An- 
tioch. New Haven 1960). E. Molland (JEH 51, 1954, 1-6) und C. K. Barrett (1976) haben 
die jüdische Herkunft der Ignatiusgegner untersucht. P. J. Donahue (Jewish Christianity 
in the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch', in: VigChr 32, 1978, 81-93) spricht sich eher für 
zwei verschiedene Gruppen von Háretikern aus. Zuletzt schlug Christine Trevett vor, in 
den von Ignatius neben Doketen und Judaisten bekámpften Opponenten der bischóflichen 
Kirchenstruktur Vertreter einer dritten vom Prophetismus bestimmten antiepiskopalen 
háretischen Gruppe zu sehen (Chr. Trevett, *Prophecy and Anti-Episcopal Activity: a 
Third Error Combatted by Ignatius?' in: JEH 34, 1983, 1-18). Eine Übersicht des Diskus- 
sions verlaufes zur Háretikerfrage in den Ignatiusbriefen findet sich z.B. bei C. K. Barrett, 
*Jews and Judaizers in the Epistles of Ignatius', in: Jews, Greeks and Christians. Religious 
Cultures in Late Antiquity. Essays in honour of William David Davies. Leiden 1976. S. 
220-244, hier 221-230. Schoedel 118. 

* W. M. Swartley, *The imitatio Christi in the Ignatian Letters', in: VigChr 27, 1973, 
81-103. Trotz Erkenntnisse zu den geschichtlichen Vorgángen in Philadelphia kommt V. 
Corwin (Anm. 3) dazu, in den Ignatiusbriefen nur die antiochenischen Parteien und Aus- 
einandersetzungen zu finden. Auf die antiochenischen Erfahrungen als Hintergrund der 
Háretikerauseinandersetzung in den Ignatiusbriefen setzen auch W. R. Schoedel 10 f, I. 
P. Donahue (Anm. 3) und Chr. Trevett (Anm. 3). 

5 Barrett 232 ff; 235 f; 240. 

$ Zahn besonders S. 261-272 und S. 373-378. 

^ [Im Einzelnen s. Anm. 11. Zahn 362. Das Wort Sichbekehren (metanoein) kommt wie 
merismos nur im Ph und Sm vor (s.0o.). Am auffiálligsten ist die Zusammenstellung von 
merismos und metanoein in Ph 3,1 f und Ph 8,1. Das Wort Umkehr (metanoia) wird (im 
allgemeinen Sinn und nicht von einer Gruppe) im Eph 10,1 gebraucht. 

* Er hat (den Bischof) erkannt (Ph 1,1 f), er hat nicht Spaltung vorgefunden (3,1). 
Schoedel 198. Er ist nicht zur Last gefallen (6,3), er hat gesprochen (6,3), es wurde ver- 
sucht, ihn zu táuschen (7,1), er schrie ... rief mit lauter Stimme (7,1), er redete, hatte nicht 
erfahren (7,2), er tat das Seinige (8,1), er hórte sagen, sagte ihnen und sie antworteten 
(8,2). 

? Ph 6,3; 7,2 und 8,2. Vgl. Magnesierbrief (Mg) 11 und Ph 3,1. Zahn 262. 

^ Phl1,l. Schoedel 214. Lightfoot (Anm. 2) II,1 S. 392 bemerkte, daf) Ignatius nur ge- 
genüber den Philadelphiern keine Demutsausdrücke gebraucht. 

!" Ph2,1; 3,1; 7,2; (zweimal) und 8,1. Im Sm 7,2 wiederholt er Ph 7,2: Meidet die Spal- 
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Prominent in the last years of Basil of Caesarea's life was his quarrel 
with his old friend, Eustathius of Sebaste, over the nature and status of 
the Holy Spirit. Eustathius had been instrumental in Basil's conversion 
and for a short time had acted as his mentor in the Christian life. But 
he was no theologian and although he was quite orthodox with regard 
to the Son, his view of the Spirit left much to be desired. For instance, 
when the question of the Spirit's deity was raised at a synod in 364 
Eustathius is reputed to have said: *'I neither chose to name the Holy 
Spirit God nor dare to call him a creature".' Thus, when Basil's 
episcopal colleagues, Theodotus of Nicopolis and Meletius of Antioch, 
questioned the orthodoxy of Eustathius! pneumatological position, 
Basil was compelled to confront his friend and in the subsequent debate 
between the two men the inadequacy of Eustathius! views about the 
Spirit was revealed. Indeed by 377 Basil recognized in Eustathius one of 
the most dangerous enemies of the Church.? Yet, even before his dispute 
with Eustathius, the bishop of Caesarea was concerned about the 
presence of heretical views about the Spirit in the Christian communities 
of western Asia Minor. Evidence of this concern is provided in his 
Letters 113 and 114,? both of which were written during 372 to members 
of the Christian community at Tarsus in Cilicia prima.* 

Following the death of Silvanus, the bishop of Tarsus, in 369,5 there 
appeared in the community certain Pneumatomachi, who maintained 
that the Holy Spirit is a creature. However, other believers within the 
community, convinced of the Spirit's deity, were unwilling to remain in 
communion with any who did not explicitly subscribe to their view of 
the Spirit. When these orthodox *'zealots"" wrote to Basil for his advice, 
Basil replied with a plea for tolerance. This letter has been transmitted 
as Letter 113 in the Basilian corpus and runs as follows: 


When I met this man [i.e., the bearer of the letter], I was very thankful to 
the holy God, for through his visit God has comforted me in my many af- 
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flictions and through him has clearly showed me your love. For I have all 
but observed in the purpose of this one man the zeal of all of you on behalf 
of the truth. He will inform you of what we discussed with one another in 
private; but what your Charity should learn from me is as follows. 

The present circumstances hold a great propensity for the destruction of 
the churches, of which I have been aware for some time now. Edification 
of the Church and correction of error, sympathy towards the weak and 
protection of those brethren who are sound are all non-existent. Moreover, 
there is no remedy available either to heal this sickness which plagues us 
or to prevent that which threatens. AIl in all the condition of the Church 
is like that of an old coat (to use an unambiguous example, even if it ap- 
pears somewhat trite), which is easily torn by the slightest occasion of use 
and which cannot be restored to its original strength. Consequently, in 
such circumstances, there is a need for great zeal and much diligence, so 
that the churches might receive some benefit. And a benefit it is that these 
parts which have long been separated be united again. Now union would 
occur if we were willing to show indulgence to those who are weaker, where 
we can do so without harm to souls. Therefore, since many voices have 
been raised against the Holy Spirit and many tongues have been whetted 
to blasphemy against him, I ask you, in so far as you can, to reduce the 
blasphemers to a small number and receive into communion those who do 
not say that the Holy Spirit is a creature. Thus, the blasphemers may be 
left alone, and either become ashamed and return to the truth or remain 
in their sin and become discredited because of their small number. Hence, 
let us seek nothing more beyond proposing the faith of Nicaea to those 
brothers who wish to join us. And if they accept that, then let us demand 
also that they must not call the Holy Spirit a creature and that those who 
do so should not be received into communion. But I do not think it is ap- 
propriate to ask for anything beyond these requirements. For I am con- 
vinced that if something more needs to be added for clarification, the 
Lord, who in all things works for the good of those who love him [Rom 
8:28], will grant it through the continued sharing of the same way of life 
and through peaceful discussions [trj xpovwwotépa ouvOurycoYt xoi cj 
&ptÀovE(xq cuyo vacío]. 


Basil concurs with the opinion of the orthodox zealots of Tarsus that 
zeal is good, but, he stresses, only so long as it is directed towards a 
worthy goal. Due to the dissension and disregard for other believers 
which already characterizes the Church, Basil is convinced that such a 
goal does not entail further fragmentation, which would be the case if 
Basil's addressees had their way. Rather, their efforts should be directed 
towards the unification of all who are not clearly heretical. But this 
unification can only come about if those to whom Basil writes, and 
others of similar zeal, are willing to accommodate themselves to those 
whose beliefs are not as settled. Basil then proceeds to indicate how this 
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principle is to be put into practice. Basil's addressees should receive into 
communion all who confess the Nicene creed and who refuse to describe 
the Spirit as a creature. In this way those who are openly blaspheming 
the Spirit will be discredited due to their small numbers. The way in 
which Basil concludes this letter is especially noteworthy. From his own 
personal experience of the means by which the Spirit imparts doctrinal 
truth Basil urges the recipients of this letter to be more patient with 
others who have not yet attained to where they stand. As they continue 
to worship and dialogue together, God will be gently at work in their 
midst giving both clarification and illumination about who the Spirit is. 
Basil here reveals his deep trust in the sovereignity of God which 
reminds one of earlier Christian authors like the Apostle Paul.* 

In the second letter to the community at Tarsus, Letter 114, Basil ad- 
dresses a certain Cyriacus, the leader of a group whose pneumatological 
position is not as clear-cut as that of the recipients of Letter 113. Her- 
mann Dórries considered Cyriacus to be the spokesman for those who 
were undecided with regard to the nature and status of the Holy Spirit.? 
Jean Gribomont takes a similar position when he states that Cyriacus 
maintained the moderate position held by the Homoiousian Silvanus of 
Tarsus who had died in 369.'?^ Wolf-Dieter Hauschild, however, is of the 
opinion that Cyriacus was not merely a Homoiousian, but probably the 
leader of the Pneumatomachi at Tarsus.'' A decision as to which of 
these judgments is correct requires a fresh examination of Letter 114. 

Basil opens the letter with a brief eulogy on peace and then proceeds 
to the issue at hand, the question of the Spirit. 


What need is there to tell those who are the sons of peace how great the 
benefit of peace is? But since this great and wonderful blessing, which is 
eagerly desired by all who love the Lord, is in danger of becoming a mere 
term, **because wickedness has increased and the love of many has now 
grown cold"! [Mt 24:12], I am of the opinion that those who are genuine 
and true servants of the Lord ought to have this one goal: the re-unification 
of the churches which **in many and various ways'' [Heb 1:1] have been 
divided from one another. If I also should attempt to accomplish this goal, 
it would be unjust to accuse me of being an inquisitive busybody. For 
nothing is more characteristic of the Christian than to be a peacemaker; for 
this reason, the reward which the Lord has promised us for it is the highest 
[cf. Mt 5:9]. 

Now, I have met the brothers and I have observed their great love for 
the brethren and especially their love for you, their even greater love for 
Christ, and their scrupulousness and firmness with regard to the faith. 
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Moreover, they are especially zealous to achieve both of the following 
goals: neither to be separated from your love nor to abandon the sound 
faith. I have accepted their good intentions. Therefore, I am writing to 
your Reverence, imploring you with all love to regard them as genuine 
allies and partners in all of your concern for the Church. Furthermore, I 
have made myself answerable to them for your orthodoxy, that you also, 
by the grace of God, in your zeal for the truth are prepared for whatever 
you must suffer for the sake of true doctrine. 

I am personally convinced that the following conditions are not opposed 
to your beliefs and are sufficient to give full assurance to the brothers of 
whom I have just spoken: that you confess the faith which was set forth 
by our Fathers at Nicaea, and that you reject none of its statements, keep- 
ing in mind that the three hundred and eighteen, who came together with- 
out contention, did not speak without the action [évépyeiw«] of the Holy 
Spirit. And that you add to that profession of faith the requirement that 
one must not speak of the Holy Spirit as a creature, nor have communion 
with any who do so, in order that the Church of God might be pure, having 
no tares intermingled with it. 

When this assurance has been given to them by your Mercifulness, they 
are ready to exhibit the proper submission to you. On behalf of the 
brothers I myself promise that they will in no way oppose you, but will 
show you the highest degree of discipline when your Perfection has offered 
them this one thing for which they ask." 


The aim of this letter was to effect a reconciliation between its reci- 
pients and the orthodox zealots addressed in Letter 113.'? For, after the 
statement that one of the distinctive features of an authentic Christian 
existence is the desire for peace within the Church of God, Basil at- 
tempts to show how this hallmark can become a reality in the life of the 
believers at Tarsus. Basil first of all points out that the orthodox zealots 
were not only concerned about correct doctrine but also about their 
relationship with Cyriacus and those whom he represents.'^ Thus, 
though they were not prepared to endorse an erroneous concept of the 
Spirit, they were anxious to avoid a schism.' ^ Consequently, Basil had 
assured the orthodox zealots that Cyriacus and his friends did indeed 
hold an orthodox view of the Spirit. Basil now asks Cyriacus and his 
friends to repay his trust in them by confessing the Nicene creed without 
the omission of any of its statements, and by refusing to describe the 
Spirit as a creature. The remark that those who composed the creed of 
Nicaea were inspired by the Holy Spirit reinforces Basil's insistence that 
Cyriacus and his friends omit none of the propositions of the Nicene 
creed.'5 A true theology of the Godhead must be based upon the con- 
ception of God that is expressed in this creed. As Hauschild rightly 
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notes, this remark is intended to elicit an acknowledgement that the Son 
is one in being [ópoo5otoc] with the Father, from which it can be con- 
cluded that Cyriacus and his colleagues probably came from the 
Homoiousian background." But were they Pneumatomachi, as 
Hauschild also maintains? 

As noted above, Letter 114 opens with a eulogy on peace, in which 
Basil describes the recipients of the letter as **sons of peace". While it 
is not precisely clear what Basil wishes to convey by the use of this term, 
surely the context intimates that Cyriacus and his associates were men 
who were well acquainted with the benefits of ecclesiastical peace. There 
is nothing to indicate that Basil believes that Cyriacus and his friends 
were endeavouring to destroy the peace of the Church. In fact, Basil 
seems to assume that they honestly desire to be devoted servants of the 
Lord. Thus, he exhorts them to demonstrate the authenticity of their 
Christian discipleship by being peacemakers in a day **when the love of 
many has grown cold"' [Mt 24:12].'* 

Moreover, it is apparent that Cyriacus and his colleagues did not con- 
sider the Spirit to be a creature. Basil would not have stated that he was 
convinced that a denial of the Spirit's creatureliness was acceptable to 
them if he knew otherwise. Furthermore, from the irenic tone of Basil's 
letter to Cyriacus and his friends it is highly unlikely that they are to be 
identified with the **blasphemers'' whom Basil castigates in Letter 113 
for their low view of the Spirit. 

Of course, as Hauschild points out, the pneumatology of Cyriacus 
and his friends could be akin to that of Eustathius of Sebaste and his 
followers,'? or that of the Pneumatomachi addressed in Gregory of 
Nyssa's Against the Macedonians.?? Both of these groups insisted that 
the Spirit should be considered neither a creature nor a member of the 
Godhead. Either of these groups could have easily accepted the negative 
requirement with regard to the Holy Spirit which Basil sets forth in 
Letters 113 and 114. Yet, if Hauschild is right, then these two letters 
would  presuppose the existence of at least two different 
Pneumatomachian groups in the community of Tarsus: Cyriacus and 
his colleagues, whose pneumatological position was similar to that of 
Eustathius of Sebaste or that of the Pneumatomachi addressed by 
Nyssen, and a second group, who asserted that the Spirit is a creature. 

But rather than posit the existence of two different Pneumatoma- 
chian groups within the community of Tarsus, for which there is no real 
evidence, it seems better to regard Cyriacus and his colleagues as 
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Homoiousians who were undecided with regard to the question of the 
Spirit'Ss nature and status. This situation is understandable when it is 
remembered that most of the Homoiousians were content to simply af- 
firm the reality of the distinct hypostasis of the Spirit. Even in the 
dogmatic letter of George of Laodicea, which contains the fullest extant 
description of the Homoiousian concept of the Spirit, the nature of the 
Spirit is not clearly explicated.?' According to this letter:?? 


The Spirit, who is not considered the Son, has his own subsistence...For 
the Holy Spirit is neither the Father nor the Son, but the Holy Spirit, who 
is given to believers by the Father through the Son... [Moreover,] the Holy 
Spirit, whom the Scripture call the **Paraclete'', has his existence from the 
Father through the Son. 


None of these statements provide definite information about the 
Homoiousian view of the Spirit's nature and status.? The statement 
that the Spirit **is given to believers by the Father through the Son'' may 
indicate that the Spirit was essentially regarded as a gift by the 
Homoiousians.?* However, such a view was compatible with later 
descriptions of the Spirit which were both orthodox and heterodox.? 
Based on the assumption that Cyriacus and his colleagues were 
Homoiousians, their adherence to a view of the Spirit similar to that of 
George's dogmatic letter would have rendered them unreceptive both to 
the stringent demands made by the orthodox zealots and to the asser- 
tions of those who regarded the Spirit as a creature. On the other hand, 
the vague pneumatology of the Homoiousians would have given little 
positive material which Cyriacus and his colleagues could have utilized 
to arrive at a decision about the Spirit's nature and status. Basil's Letter 
114 provided an answer to their dilemma. 

Did Basil's irenical advice with regard to the question of the Spirit 
succeed in bringing peace to the community of Tarsus? Unfortunately, 
this question cannot be answered, since there is no further information 
about the course of the conflict in Tarsus. Hauschild has shown that 
both Cilicia prima and Cilicia secunda were heavily infested with 
Pneumatomachi and those sympathetic to their cause,?* and it may well 
be the case that Cyriacus and his colleagues went over to the 
Pneumatomachi. But, whatever the outcome, the election of Diodore, 
whom Basil held in high regard,?' as bishop of Tarsus in 378 assured the 
victory of the orthodox doctrine of the Spirit in that community.?* For 
Diodore, an opponent of the Pneumatomachian position from the very 
beginning of the struggle over the question of the Spirit's nature,?? was 
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among the eleven bishops whom the emperor Theodosius designated as 
guarantors of the orthodox faith in an edict published on July 30, 381.?? 
This edict, a confirmation of the dogmatic conclusions of the Council 
of Constantinople, recognized as orthodox only those bishops who were 
in communion with the eleven guarantors and who confessed that:?! 


The Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit are 
of one majesty and virtue, of the same glory, 
and of one splendour. 
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have written a work on the Holy Spirit against the Pneumatomachi, but, unfortunately, 
this treatise is no longer extant (see Quasten, Patrology, III, 400). Cyril of Alexandria 
[Letter 45 (PG 77.229A)] maintained that Diodore was a Pneumatomachian before he 
threw in his lot with the orthodox. However, the fact that he wrote a work against the 
Pneumatomachi along with the fact that he was closely associated with Meletius of An- 
tioch and Basil in their struggle against Eustathius demonstrate the absurdity of this 
charge. 

: The Theodosian Code 16.1.3. 

3! Trans. Clyde Pharr, The Theodosian Code and Novels and the Sirmondian Constitu- 
tions (Princeton 1952), 440. 
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EINE SCHRIFT DES BASILIUS VON CAESAREA 
ODER DES APOLINARIUS VON LAODICEA? 


VON 


REINHARD M. HÜBNER 


Joseph T. Lienhard hat jüngst in dieser Zeitschrift einen Vergleich 
zwischen dem pseudathanasianischen Traktat Contra Sabellianos und 
der 24. Homilie des Basilius, Contra Sabellianos et Arium et Anomoeos 
angestellt.! Er kommt zu dem Ergebnis, daf) die zwischen beiden Wer- 
ken vorhandenen Parallelen sich nur durch die Posterioritát der Homilie 
des Basilius erkláren lassen,? und schlágt vor, das Pseudathanasianum 
als ein sehr frühes Werk des Basilius selbst zu betrachten, das er in der 
spáteren Homilie zum Teil wórtlich kopiert habe.? Terminologische und 
theologische Unterschiede zwischen beiden Werken móchte Lienhard 
mit dem Wandel der historischen Situation und der theologischen Aus- 
drucksweise des Basilius erkláren.* 

In der Frage der Prioritát des Pseudathanasianums ist Lienhard zu 
demselben Ergebnis gekommen wie ich bereits vor etlichen Jahren.? Er 
weicht jedoch in der Bestimmung der in den beiden Schriften bekámpf- 
ten Gegner von meiner Position ab, und wáhrend er es für nicht un- 
wahrscheinlich hàlt, da Ps-Athanasius mit Basilius zu identifizieren 
sei, meine ich bewiesen zu haben, daf) dessen wahrer Name Apolinarius 
von Laodicea ist. 

Nun kann es für das Verstándnis der Theologie und theologischen 
Entwicklung des Basilius und des spáteren vierten Jahrhunderts über- 
haupt nicht gleichgültig sein, ob der Autor des kleinen, aber theologisch 
sehr reichhaltigen Traktats C.Sab., der aufer von Basilius wenigstens 
auch von Epiphanius benutzt und kopiert wurde," Basilius oder Apoli- 
narius heiBt. Deswegen seien hier sehr kurz und unvollstándig, aber den- 
noch ausreichend, die Gründe vorgetragen, die m.E. mit Sicherheit eine 
Verfasserschaft des Basilius an C.Sab. ausschlieDen. Zugleich benutze 
ich die Gelegenheit, zu einigen anderen Behauptungen Lienhards Stel- 
lung zu nehmen. 
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Zwei methodische Bemerkungen sind vorauszuschicken. 

Um seinen mit einigem Zógern vorgetragenen Vorschlag, C.Sab. sei 
eine frühe Schrift des Basilius, zu begründen, verweist Lienhard auf die 
bemerkenswerte Ahnlichkeit des Vokabulars und Denkens in beiden 
Schriften; weiterhin darauf, daf) Basilius, wie Dorries gezeigt habe, 
auch bei anderen Gelegenheiten eigene Werke benutzt habe, und daf) die 
bekannte Abneigung des Basilius gegen Markell mit der scharfen anti- 
markellischen Polemik von C.Sab. übereingehe.* Das alles ist aber zur 
Begründung selbst eines zurückhaltend formulierten Vorschlags nicht 
ausreichend. Abgesehen davon, daf die antimarkellische Ausrichtung 
der 24. Homilie des Basilius pauschal unterstellt, die von C. Sab. nicht 
sorgfáltig bewiesen wird,? kann es methodisch nicht genügen, lediglich 
C. Sab. und die von diesem Traktat abhángige Homilie des Basilius zu 
. vergleichen, um aufgrund der Ahnlichkeit von Terminologie und Theo- 
logie die Identitàt der Verfasser zu postulieren. Denn diese Ahnlichkeit 
kann ja gerade durch die Abhángigkeit verursacht sein; und das auch 
an Stellen, die nicht direkt parallel gehen. Soll der Vorschlag respekta- 
bel sein, so müfte er — zumal da er ein Gegenvorschlag zu einer ande- 
ren These ist —, auf einem Vergleich zwischen C.Sab. und wenigstens 
jenen Schriften des Basilius beruhen, die derselben frühen Periode ange- 
hóren: dem Briefwechsel mit Apolinarius, den frühen theologischen 
Briefen, und vor allem seinem Erstlingswerk, Adv. Eunomium I-III. 

Die zweite methodische Bemerkung betrifft die Frage der Pseudepi- 
graphie. Unter fremden Namen sind altkirchliche Schriften aus ver- 
schiedenen Gründen geraten: zum Beispiel durch die Nachlássigkeit 
eines Kopisten, oder weil man das Werk eines weniger bedeutenden 
Schriftstellers unter die schützenden Flügel einer grofien Autoritát ret- 
ten wollte, oder aber — und das in sehr vielen Fàllen — weil Schriften 
der zu Háretikern Erklárten durch die Zuschreibung an eine Sáule der 
Orthodoxie vor der Vernichtung bewahrt werden sollten.'^ Die erste 
Móglichkeit scheidet in unserem Falle mit grofer Sicherheit aus, weil 
siebzehn der achtzehn von M. Tetz kollationierten Handschriften, die 
C.Sab. enthalten, den Traktat dem Athanasius zuschreiben, die acht- 
zehnte (G) keinen ausdrücklichen Verweis auf den Autor bietet.'' Die 
zweite Móglichkeit entfállt, weil das Werk theologisch so bedeutend ist, 
daf) es einen Mann wie Basilius und auch Epiphanius beeindruckt hat. 
Die dritte Móglichkeit kommt schon gar nicht in Betracht. Es láDt sich 
kein Grund angeben, aus dem eine Schrift des der Nachwelt immer als 
orthodox geltenden Basilius unter dem Namen des Athanasius in Um- 
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lauf gesetzt worden sein sollte. So wurden dem Basilius zwar viele 
Werke zugewiesen, die ihm nicht gehóren, aber nach Ausweis der C/avis 
Patrum Graecorum von M. Geerard ist kein einziges seiner echten opera 
im griechischen Original unter einem fremden Namen überliefert.'? Da- 
gegen wissen wir, da Schriften des Apolinarius mehrfach unter dem 
Namen des Athanasius überlebt haben." 

Nun zu den Gründen, die es unmóglich machen, in Basilius den Autor 
des Pseudathanasianums zu sehen. 

]. Der Verfasser ist eindeutig Nizáner. Er redet von der einzigen 
Gottheit und einzigen ousia des Vaters und Sohnes (105B) und bekennt 
ganz selbstverstándlich, daf) der Sohn, »das Bild des unsichtbaren Got- 
tes« (Kol 1,15), homoousios mit dem Vater ist (108B). Lienhard sagt mit 
Recht in Bezug auf den Gebrauch des Aomoousios bei Ps-Ath. und Basi- 
lius: »Neither work suggests that the word has any unique significance, 
or that it is a strongly controverted term«.'* Das ist in einer Schrift eines 
Nizàáners gegen den Nizáner Photin auch gar nicht anders zu erwarten. 
Und auch für den spáteren Basilius ist das omoousios problemlos. Kei- 
neswegs aber für den frühen! Basilius, der ja zunáchst Homoiousianer 
ist, hat anfánglich mit dem homoousios schier unüberwindliche Schwie- 
rigkeiten, wie sich aus dem nach seinem verlegenen Rückzug vom Konzil 
von Konstantinopel (360) geschriebenen Brief Nr. 361 an Apolinarius 
ergibt. Das liegt daran, daf) er zu dieser Zeit die ausdrückliche Distink- 
tion von ousia und Aypostasis noch nicht kennt, Vater und Sohn für ihn 
zwei ousiai (oder hypostaseis) sind. Von einer ousia oder vom homoou- 
sios zu reden, würde für ihn bedeuten, die góttliche ousia entweder zum 
gemeinsamen Artbegriff oder zu einem vorher vor Vater und Sohn vor- 
handenen, stofflichen Substrat zu machen. Deswegen zieht er die ho- 
moiousianische Formel: »genau und unterschiedslos gleich der ousia 
nach« vor.'$ In seinem aus derselben Zeit stammenden Brief Nr. 9 an 
den Philosophen Maximus ist die Zurückhaltung gegenüber dem /o- 
moousios ebenfalls deutlich zu spüren (es müsse nach seinem gesunden 
Sinn aufgefaft werden!), und die Formel: »gleich der ousia nach« hat 
für ihn dieselbe Bedeutung, wenn ihr das Wort »unterschiedslos« beige- 
fügt ist. Auch hier spricht Basilius von der ousia des Vaters und der des 
Sohnes (demnach von zwei ousiai).'" Gleiches gilt für die in den Jahren 
360-361 verfaüten Bücher gegen Eunomius,'* in denen er noch immer 
von den ousiai des Vaters und Sohnes reden kann? und die homoiousia- 
nische Formel oder ihre Aquivalente ohne Hemmungen benutzt.?? Die 
einzige Stelle, an der Basilius hier mit dem nizánischen Stichwort das 
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Verháltnis von Vater und Sohn bezeichnet, ist immer noch sehr zógernd 
formuliert: »damit wir das homoousion erlernen«.?! 

Alle diese Zeugnisse stehen in so krassem Gegensatz zu dem Befund 
im Traktat C.Sab., der doch auch nach Lienhard in diesen Jahren ge- 
schrieben sein soll,?? daf) eine Identitát der Verfasser auszuschliefen ist. 

2. In C.Sab. wird der Sohn durchgángig als vyévwua bezeichnet 
(105B,C; 108B; 109A; 116B). Basilius entfaltet in seinem 2. Buch gegen 
Eunomius eine lange und heftige Polemik gegen diese Sohnesbezeich- 
nung,?! die er, wie er sagt, nirgendwo in der Schrift gefunden habe und 
die deshalb jeder, dem das Gericht Christi vor Augen stehe, meiden 
müsse.?* Daf) ein und derselbe Mann einmal einen Terminus scharf zu- 
rückweist, den er das andere Mal (kurz darauf?) mit gróDter Selbstver- 
stáàndlichkeit verwendet, wird man nicht annehmen wollen. An zwei 
Stellen der spáteren Hormilie 24 benutzt nun aber Basilius selbst dieses 
Wort, worüber sich der Herausgeber Garnier nicht genug wundern 
konnte.^* Die erste Stelle entspricht C.Sab. 108B, die zweite stimmt 
würtlich mit 116A-B überein. Das láft sich nur so erkláren, daf) hier der 
Prediger Basilius aus einer fremden Vorlage einen Terminus über- 
nimmt, den er üblicherweise scheut. Er übernimmt ihn, weil ihm unter 
dem Drang der forteilenden Rede so schnell kein anderes passendes 
Wort einfállt. Wo das Wort sonst in trinitátstheologischem Zusammen- 
hang bei Basilius begegnet, ist jeder direkte Bezug auf den Gottessohn 
sorgfáltig vermieden. 

Dem Ausdruck yévvnya für den Sohn entspricht in C. Sab. 100C. 109A 
das Wort vevvfjxcp für den Vater. Bei Basilius kommt es, wenn ich nichts 
übersehen habe, nur einmal vor, námlich in Horn. 24.2 (601C), einer 
Passage, die Wort für Wort aus C.Sab. 100C übernommen ist. Die 
Schlufffolgerung liegt auf der Hand. 

3. In einem Satz der 24. Homilie, der nahezu wórtlich auch in C.Sab. 
109C steht, verwendet Basilius den Begriff ci6ocz für die gemeinsame ou- 
sia von Vater und Sohn: »Ein einziger Gott also, weil in beiden ein einzi- 
ges eidos gesehen wird, das vollstándig in beiden aufscheint« (608C). 
Dieser Wortgebrauch, der bei Basilius einmalig ist, steht in offen- 
kundigem Widerspruch zu seinen sonst anzutreffenden Definitionen, ob 
sie nun in seinem ersten oder letzten Werk stehen. Da er von der stoi- 
schen Seinsanalyse herkommt, fállt £60, mit uopof, und oxriu« gleichge- 
setzt, unter die Qualitáten, wird also der ousia entgegengestellt und von 
Gott absolut ausgeschlossen.?É Die Begriffsverwendung in Hom. 24 
(608C) ist ein Ausrutscher, der durch die Abhángigkeit von Ps- 
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Athanasius verursacht ist. Bei diesem gehórt et6oc; zum festen Bestand 
der trinitarischen Terminologie.?' 

Das Angeführte scheint mir zu genügen, die Hypothese, C.Sab. 
kónnte ein frühes Werk des Basilius sein, zurückzuweisen. Hier kann 
nun auch nicht der Ort sein, den Beweis dafür in extenso zu erbringen, 
daf) die Schrift dem Apolinarius gehórt.??* Aber es sei wenigstens ein Fin- 
gerzeig gegeben, der es erlaubt, diese These für nicht unbegründet zu 
halten. 

Zunáchst einmal steht fest, dab der Traktat von einem entschiedenen 
Homoousianer verfaft ist, der auf Basilius grofen Eindruck gemacht 
hat. Wieviele grofle Nizáner gab es in den Jahren um 360, die Basilius 
erreichen konnte? Athanasius befindet sich in Verbannung. Die Pauli- 
nianer in Antiochien sind dem Basilius verdáchtig, die Markellianer in 
Ankyra kommen noch weniger in Betracht.?? Basilius selbst beschreibt 
uns seine Situation nach dem Konstantinopler Konzil von 360 in dem 
Brief Nr. 361, in dem er Apolinarius um eine akzeptable Interpretation 
des Ahomoousios bittet: »Bislang haben wir mit Dir über die dunklen 
Stellen in der Schrift korrespondiert, und wir freuten uns über das, was 
Du zur Antwort schicktest und was Du versprachst. Jetzt aber ist uns 
eine noch grófere gedankliche Schwierigkeit in noch gróferen Dingen 
aufgekommen, zu deren Lósung wir niemanden unter den Zeitgenossen 
haben, den wir als solchen Vertrauten und Beistand anrufen kónnten, 
wie Dich, den uns Gott als einen Menschen geschenkt hat, dessen Den- 
ken und Reden korrekt sind und der zugleich leicht erreichbar ist«.?? 

Weiterhin: Der Nizáner von C.Sab. ist ein Mann, der nicht nur starke 
christologische Interessen, sondern auch (um 360!) eine ausgeprágte ei- 
gene Christologie hat. Wieviele Nizáner mit einer eigenen spezifischen 
Christologie gibt es zu dieser Zeit? Und der Ausgangspunkt und die For- 
meln dieser Christologie sind die des Apolinarius. Auch dazu nur we- 
nige Hinweise. 

Auf die Herausforderung des Paulus von Samosata, Photin und Mar- 
kell, die in seinen Augen Christus zu einem blof?en, von Gott inspirier- 
ten Menschen machen, antwortet Apolinarius mit dem Satz, der in nuce 
seine Christologie enthált: »Nicht ein Mensch von der Erde (vgl. / Kor 
15, 47) ist der aus dem Himmel herniedergestiegene Mensch (vgl. Jo/ 
3,13); Mensch ist er freilich, auch wenn er aus dem Himmel herniederge- 
stiegen ist«.?! 

Ebenso erwidert der Verfasser von C.Sab. seinem in die Náhe des Sa- 
mosateners gerückten Gegner, der eine Sendung des Logos vom Vater 
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ins Fleisch bestreitet und erklárt, der Mensch sei gesandt worden, nicht 
Gott von Gott.?? Dabei decken sich die Worte und Schriftbelege mit de- 
nen verschiedener Schriften des Apolinarius: 

»Daf) jedoch eine Fleischwerdung (sarkosis) des Logos verkündet ist 
— wer wagt dem zu widersprechen, wo doch der Evangelist deutlich 
ausruft: 'Und der Logos wurde Fleisch" (JoA 1,14), und auch der Erló- 
ser selbst nicht nur einmal, sondern viele Male laut ruft, daf er vom 
Himmel herabgestiegen ist (vgl. JoA 3,13; 6,38)! Und daf) unser Herr Je- 
sus Christus wahrhaftig nicht ein Mensch ist, versichert entschieden der 
Apostel Paulus den Galatern (vgl. Ga/ 4,4). Aber wenn er auch ein 
Mensch ist, dann mit uns nur homonym (&AX' ei xai &v8pcoc óp.ovup.oc 
fitv), zweiter Mensch', und nicht wie der erste, der erdgeborene; dieser 
ist 'lebendige Seele', der andere aber *'lebendigmachender Geist' (vgl. 
1 Kor 15,45.47)«.?? 

Nahezu alle Syllogismen des ersten Teils der Anacephalaeosis des 
Apolinarius laufen in die Schluffolgerung aus: »Nicht ein Mensch ist 
Christus«. Ich zitiere jenen, der dem Wortlaut in C. Sab. 117C am nách- 
sten kommt: »Jeder Mensch ist irdisch. Christus aber ist nicht irdisch, 
sondern himmlisch (vgl. / Kor 15,47f.); oox &pa &vOpcoyroc ó Xptoxóc, ei un 
Óp.covÓ[.coG t0 a0x0 toOto &vOprmnoc«.?* 

Trotz intensiver Suche ist es mir bisher nicht gelungen, in der christli- 
chen Literatur des vierten Jahrhunderts noch eine andere aufer den drei 
genannten Stellen aufzuspüren, an der Christus als Mensch im homony- 
men Sinne bezeichnet würde. Das zweimalige Vorkommen dieser For- 
mulierung in der unbezweifelt echten Anacephalaeosis beweist, daf3 sie 
die christologische Auffassung des Apolinarius ebenso knapp wie per- 
fekt und unverwechselbar wiedergibt. Wenn sich die für die Christologie 
des Laodizeners charakteristischen Wendungen und Schriftbelege in ei- 
nem kurzen Abschnitt des Pseudathanasianums finden, so ist das ein 
eindeutiger Hinweis auf dessen Verfasser. 

Ich lasse es damit bewenden und verweise für alle hier nicht gestellten 
oder nicht beantworteten Fragen auf die ausführliche Darlegung.?? 


ANMERKUNGEN 


' J. T. Lienhard, Ps-Athanasius, Contra Sabellianos, and Basil of Caesarea, Contra Sa- 
bellianos et Arium et Anomoeos: Analysis and Comparison, in: VigChr 40 (1986) 365-389. 
C. Sab. ist in PG 28, 96-121 und die 24. Hom des Basilius in PG 31, 600-617 abgedruckt. 
?^ Lienhard 372-378. Es werden 17 parallele Stücke untersucht, und Lienhard erweckt den 
Eindruck, als sei damit die Zahl der Übereinstimmungen zwischen beiden Schriften er- 
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schópft (p. 372: »A careful study of the two homilies yields a list of seventeen passa- 
ges...«). Dabei wurden aber wenigstens acht weitere, z.T. für die Identifizierung des 
Verfassers und bekámpften Gegners sehr bedeutsame Stellen übergangen oder übersehen. 
Es fehlen: Ps-Ath. 100, 25-29 par. Basil. 601, 30-35; 100, 40-41 par. 601, 47-48; 100, 36- 
101, 1 par. 605, 1-9; 101, 2-3 par. 604, 11-13; 101, 30-32 par. 604, 33-35; 116, 30-33.50 
par. 609, 33-35; 116, 37-39 par. 609, 14-16; 116, 42-48 par. 609, 38-44. Die Liste zeigt, 
daf) Basilius an mehr als einer Stelle die Reihenfolge des Ps-Ath. durchbricht (anders Lien- 
hard 377). S 

! Lienhard 386: »The C.Sab. may be a very early work of Basil's«; vgl. 368: »The years 
around 360 are the most probable.« 

* Lienhard 384.386. 

5 Wenn Lienhard 365 schreibt: »No one since Montfaucon, at the end of the seventeenth 
century, has published a study of the relationship between the two homilies.«, so ist dies 
nicht ganz richtig. Immerhin hat Remy Ceillier, Histoire générale des auteurs sacrés et ec- 
clésiastiques V (Paris 1735) 275f., die Behauptung Montfaucons, das Pseudathanasianum 
sei ein Plagiat der Basilius-Homilie, zu entkráften versucht. Unzutreffend ist Lienhards 
Feststellung, p. 365: »There has been little analytic study of the C.Sab., and no compara- 
tive study of the two homilies. Moreover, the parallel passages in the two homilies have 
never been identified and compared. What follows is meant to fill both gaps.« (Vgl. 372). 
Die Arbeit, die Lienhard vermift und mit der er eine vermeintliche Lücke füllen will, war 
bereits in meiner Habilitationsschrift: Ps- Athanasius, Contra Sabellianos. Eine Schrift des 
Apolinarius von Laodicea und ihre Spuren bei Basilius von Caesarea und anderen Zeitge- 
nossen (Kath.-Theol. Fak. Bonn. 1976) getan. Die ersten zwei Kapitel (S. 8-140) enthalten 
eine Übersetzung und Analyse von C.Sab. sowie den Nachweis der Prioritát dieses Trak- 
tats gegenüber der Homilie des Basilius. Lienhard berichtet zwar über die beiden (in Anm. 
7) genannten Artikel, in denen meine grófere Arbeit z.T. ausführlich vorgestellt wurde; 
er erwáhnt auch die noch nicht veróffentlichte vollstándige Studie zu C. Sab. (p. 388 Anm. 
qs vgl. 386), aber ohne zu sagen, worum es sich dabei handelt, und ohne zu bemerken, 
daB die von ihm vermifte Untersuchung in dem ersten der von ihm zitierten Aufsátze 
(1979) angezeigt war. — Die Arbeit erscheint jetzt in der Reihe Patristische Texte und Stu- 
dien unter dem Titel »Die Schrift des Apolinarius von Laodicea gegen Photin (Pseudo- 
Athanasius, Contra Sabellianos) und Basilius von Caesarea«. 

$ Siehe das 4. Kap. der in Anm. 5 genannten Arbeit. 

^ Siehe meine Beitráge: Die Hauptquelle des Epiphanius (Panarion, haer. 65) über Pau- 
lus von Samosata: Ps-Athanasius, Contra Sabellianos, in: ZKG 90 (1979) 201-220, und 
Epiphanius, Ancoratus und Ps-Athanasius, Contra Sabellianos, in: ZKG 92 (1981) 
325-333. 

*  Lienhard 386; der Vergleich der Terminologie beider Werke 378-384. 

? Lienhard behauptet ohne Differenzierung: »Further, fourthcentury anti-sabellian pole- 
mic is actually directed against Marcellus of Ancyra« (p. 365) und schliefit für den in der 
24. Homilie des Basilius genannten Sabellius: »Again, following the usage of the fourth 
century, the Sabellians are Marcellians.« (p. 370). Aber dieser wie ein Prinzip formulierte 
Satz ist falsch, und es würde in der Theologiegeschichte des 4. Jahrhunderts eine heillose 
Verwirrung schaffen, wenn er sich durchsetzen sollte. Ich beschránke mich darauf, dies 
an einzelnen Beispielen für Basilius nachzuweisen. Ep. 129.1 (II 39f. Courtonne) und Ep. 
265.2 (III 129f. C.) geht es um den (angeblichen) Sabellianismus des Apolinarius. Ep. 
223.6; 224.2; 226.4 (III 15; 19f.; 28 C.) verteidigt sich Basilius selbst dagegen, an dem apo- 
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linareischen Sabellianismus oder Judaismus teilzuhaben. Ep. 207.1 (II 184C.) wird Atar- 
bius von Neocaesarea, ein Verwandter des Basilius, beschuldigt, die Lehre des Sabellius 
und des Markell zu erneuern; Ep. 210.3 und 5 (II 192 u. 196f. C.) gehen gegen den Judais- 
mus und Sabellianismus des Atarbius. Ep. 214.3 (II 204f. C.) weist auf den Sabellianismus 
der Paulinianer von Antiochien hin. Ep. 263.5 (III 125 C.) bezichtigt Markell und Pauli- 
nus von Antiochien des Judaismus. 

Es sind also durchaus verschiedene Parteien, von deren 'Sabellianismus' Basilius 
spricht, und man muf) deswegen, wenn er die Personen nicht beim Namen nennt, denen 
er *Sabellianismus' vorhált, jedesmal sorgfáltig den historischen Kontext prüfen, um zu 
einem begründeten Urteil über die Identitát der 'Sabellianer' zu kommen. 

In der Hom. 24 werden nun ganz gewif) nicht Markellianer bekàmpft. Vielmehr gehórt 
diese Predigt in die Zeit des 'Zweifrontenkrieges', den Basilius einerseits mit dem pneuma- 
tomachischen *'Anhomoier! Eustathius von Sebaste, der ihn des 'Sabellianismus' beschul- 
digt, andererseits mit dem 'sabellianisierenden' Atarbius von Neocaesarea, der ihn des 
Tritheismus bezichtigt, führen muf) (vgl. Ep. 210.2,2-7: II 193 C.; Ep. 226.4,12-21: III 28 
C.; Hom. 24.1: 600 B-C; De Spir. S. XXX, 77, 45-47: 524 ?Pruche). Für die Belege im 
einzelnen verweise ich auf Kap. 5, $ 4 meiner Habil.-Schrift: *'Abfassungszeit, Umstánde 
und Charakter der Hom. 24'. 

Aber auch Lienhards Nachweis dafür, daf) in C. Sab. Markell und (nur 101B-105A; p. 
369 mit Anm. 13) Photin bekámpft würden (»There is no need for an extended demonstra- 
tion of this.«; p. 368), ist unzureichend. Was er (ebd.) aus C.Sab. an Aussagen dafür zu- 
sammentrágt, daf der dort als Judaisierender (und eben nicht als Sabellius oder 
Sabellianisierender!) bezeichnete Gegner Markell sei, láft sich explizit oder implizit in den 
verurteilten Sátzen der Synode von Sirmium (351) nachweisen, die — im Gegensatz zu 
dem, was háufig behauptet wird — nach den Mitteilungen aller alten Berichterstatter aus- 
schlieflich wegen Photin (und nicht auch wegen Markell) zusammengetreten ist (siehe die 
Anatheme III-XXVII bei Athan., De syn. 27,3: 255Sf. Opitz). Eine genaue Analyse des Ar- 
gumentationsganges in C.Sab. ergibt überdies, daf) es ein einziger Mann (mit seinen An- 
hángern) ist, der hier bekámpft wird. Mit áuBeren und inneren Gründen láfit sich zeigen, 
daf) dies Photin ist. Epiphanius benutzt C. Sab. zur Darstellung und Widerlegung der Hà- 
resien des Sabellius, Paulus von Samosata und Photin, nicht des Markell! Siehe dazu die 
in Anm. 7 genannten Beitráge und das 3. Kap. meiner Habil.-Schrift (p. 141-212). 

'!^ Vgl. Wolfgang Speyer, Die literarische Fülschung im heidnischen und christlichen AI- 
tertum. Ein Versuch ihrer Deutung. Hdb. d. Altertumswiss. I, 2 (München 1971), bes. 
221-225; 260-277. 

!" Diese Auskunft verdanke ich den mir freundlicherweise von Herrn M. Tetz, Bochum, 
zur Verfügung gestellten vorláufigen Kollationen. Die griechischen Titel der in der Hs G 
(— Cod. Laurentianus 4, 23) enthaltenen Schriften sind bei Hans-Georg Opitz, Untersu- 
chungen zur Überlieferung der Schriften des Athanasius (Berlin und Leipzig 1935) 79f., 
aufgeführt. 

7? M. Geerard, Clavis Patrum Graecorum II (Turnhout 1974) 149, vermerkt unter Nr. 
2857 lediglich, dal eine armenische Version der 13. Hom. des Basilius auch unter dem 
Namen des Severian von Gabala überliefert ist. 

7 Siehe Hans Lietzmann, Apollinaris von Laodicea und seine Schule (Tübingen 1904) 
129-163. 

1^ Lienhard 379. — Daf) jedoch Ps-Ath. nichts von einem Streit um den Hl. Geist wisse, 
wie Lienhard 375 meint, scheint mir fragwürdig zu sein. Die Passage C.Sab. 7 (108C- 
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109A) über die ewige Vollkommenheit der Trias, mit der nichts Geschópfliches zusam- 
mengezáhlt werden kónne, wie auch der Taufbefehl (Mt 28, 19) zeige, in dem **kein Prin- 
Zip, keine Gewalt, keine Kraft'' (vgl. Eph 1, 21) — d.h. kein Engel — mitgezáhlt worden 
sei, scheint mir deutlich Kenntnis der Kontroverse mit den Tropikern zu verraten. Vgl. die 
ganz ühnliche Argumentation bei Athan., Ad Serap. I 11; 28-30 (PG 26, 560B; 596A- 
597C). Ad Serap. III 6f. (PG 26, 633C-636C). Auch C.Sab. 12 (116C-117A) über die 
gemeinsame Einwohnung und die Einzigkeit der energeia der Trias, die in den Serapions- 
briefen des Athanasius wiederholt beschworen werden, ist am ehesten als Widerhall der 
Auseinandersetzung um die Gottheit des Hl. Geistes zu verstehen. 

'* Vgl. Henri de Riedmatten, La correspondance entre Basile de Césarée et Apollinaire 
de Laodicée I, in: JTAS N.S. 7 (1956) 199-210 (Edition), und II: ebd. 8 (1957) 53-70; hier 
59f. zur Datierung des Briefes. 

' Basil., Ep. 361, 15-28 (202 Riedmatten). 

"7 Basil., Ep. 9.3,1-11 (I 39 Courtonne). 

'* Dieumsichtigste Datierung dieser Schrift scheint mir Thomas A. Kopecek, A History 
of Neo-Arianism. Patristic Monograph Series, No. 8 (Cambridge, MA 1979) 364-372, ge- 
geben zu haben. Er kommt (p. 372) zu dem Ergebnis: **A.D. 360 or early 361"'. 

'? Nur ein paar Belege: Adv.Eunom. I 26, 19-22 (I 264 Sesboüé). I 27, 33f. (I 268 S.); 
II 6, 8-12 (II 26 S.); II 11,7-30 (II 42-44 S). 

? Auch hier nur einige Stellen: Adv. Eunom. I 23, 17f. (I 254 Sesboüé); II 22,6f. 43f. 
(II 88.92 S.); II 25,11f. (II 106 S.); II 31,2-4 (II 128 S.). 

^  Adv.Eunom. I 20,9-11 (I 244 Sesboüé). 

? S. oben Anm. 3. Wenn Lienhard p. 387f. Anm. 7 schreibt: »In his second article 
(»Epiphanius« 333) Hübner allows a later date for the C. Sab.: namely before the compo- 
sition of Athanasius's letter to Epictetus, which, according to Martin Tetz, Athanasius 
wrote at the end of 371 or the beginning of 372«, so hat er die Intention meiner Argumen- 
tation nicht verstanden. Ich wollte im genannten Artikel zeigen, daf) man aufgrund der 
Benutzung von C.Sab. im Ancoratus des Epiphanius und vielleicht sogar im Brief an 
Epiktet, also aufgrund duflerer Kriterien, eine Abfassung von C.Sab. wenigstens vor 374 
(oder vielleicht 371) zugestehen muf). Das àndert nichts daran, daf) ich aufgrund innerer 
Kriterien auf die Abfassung in den Jahren 355 (oder eher noch 358) bis 360 schliefie. 
?  Adv.Eunom. II 6-10 (II 26-40 Sesboüé). 

^  Ebd. II 6, 41f., 8, 7-12 (II 28; 32 S). 

?^ — Hom. 24.4 (608A und 609B); Garniers Bemerkung ebd. 607D (Anm. 22). 

^! Siehe meinen Beitrag: Gregor von Nyssa als Verfasser der sog. Ep. 38 des Basilius. 
Zum unterschiedlichen Verstándnis der ojoí bei den kappadozischen Brüdern, in: Epekta- 
sis. Mélanges patristiques offerts au Cardinal Jean Daniélou, publiés par J. Fontaine et 
Ch. Kannengiesser (Paris 1972) 463-490, hier 482f. mit den Belegen. 

In dem oben Angeführten liegt der Grund dafür, daf) Basilius den Begriff eidos im übri- 
gen vermeidet, nicht aber in einem angeblichen Subordinatianismus einiger eidos- 
Passagen in C.Sab., wie Lienhard 380 vermutet, (oder weil der Terminus eine zu breite 
Óffnung für einen Modalismus geboten hátte; ebd. 385). Ein solcher Subordinatianismus 
ist in C. Sab. an keiner Stelle zu finden. Überall wird die Einzigkeit und Identitát der tAeo- 
tes, ousia, morphé, des charakter und eidos betont und nicht der geringste Raum für eine 
Unterordnung des Sohnes oder Geistes gelassen. Ein Modalismus ist schon durch die Aus- 
richtung des Traktats gegen den in der Trinitátslehre *Judaisierenden' ausgeschlossen. 
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7 Siehe Lienhard 380. Vgl. Apolin., Ep. ad Basilium — Basil., Ep. 362, 31.34.44 (203f. 
Riedmatten); Fg. 114 (234, 27-29 Lietzmann). Zu vergleichen sind: Athan., C. Ar. III 3; 
5; 6; 15; 16 (PG 26,328B; 332A-B; 332C; 353B; 356B-C); De syn. 52,1 (275, 30-34 Opitz); 
Epiphan., Azicor. 81,4 (I 101, 24f. Holl). Die Belege im Patristic Greek Lexicon sind zu 
ergánzen (vgl. Lienhard 385). 

? Siehe oben Anm. 6. 

? Noch Anfang 377 verklagt Basilius bei den Okzidentalen Markell und Paulinus wegen 
*Judaismus': Ep. 263.5,1-11 (III 125 Courtonne). 

*  Basil., Ep. 361,1-7 (202 Riedmatten). 

?  Apolin., Apodeixis Fg. 17 (209 Lietzmann) bei Gregor. Nyss., Adv. Apolin. (138, 25- 
28 Mueller). Vgl. dazu meinen Aufsatz: Soteriologie, Trinitát, Christologie. Von Markell 
von Ankyra zu Apollinaris von Laodicea, in: /m Gesprüch mit dem dreieinen Gott. Ele- 
mente einer trinitarischen Theologie. Festschrift Wilhelm Breuning, hg. von Michael 
Bóhnke und Hanspeter Heinz (Düsseldorf 1985) 175-196. 

?  C.Sab. 13 (117C). Der Vergleich mit 3 (101B) ergibt, daf in beiden Fállen dieselbe 
Christologie bekámpft wird. Auch hier reagiert Ps-Ath. mit den Worten: »Nicht ein 
Mensch ist der...« (vgl. 101C; 104D). 

?  C.Sab. 13 (117C-D). Bei der Übersetzung wurden stillschweigend die Ergebnisse der 
vorláufigen Kollationen von M. Tetz berücksichtigt. 

*  Apolin., Anaceph. 4 (243, 3-5 Lietzmann); vgl. ebd. 16 (244, 3-5 L.): ... &v0pcnog 
Xptotóc, cc elprrtat, ópovop.oc. Von den weiteren Texten, die sich sehr eng mit C. Sab. 117 
C-D berühren, sei wenigstens noch De unione genannt, weil sicht dort nahezu dieselbe Se- 
quenz der Schriftbelege findet. De un. 1: Gal 4,4; Joh 3, 13; 2: Joh 1, 14; 1 Kor 15, 45; 
4: Joh 3, 13: 1 Kor 185, 47f.; 6: Gal 4, 4; 1 Kor 15,45; dann heifit es: »nicht ein Mensch 
ist er nach dem Apostel, auch wenn er von demselben a/s Mensch verkündet wird...« (185, 
14-187, 20 Lietzmann). 

75 / Siehe oben Anm. $. 


Lehrstuhl für Alte Kirchengeschichte und Patrologie, Katholische Uni- 
versitát Eichstátt, 26-28 OstenstraDe, D-8078 Eichstütt. 
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Translating APEZENOKOITAI 
(1 Cor. 6:9; 1 Tim. 1:10) 


In a recent note in this journal' William L. Petersen takes me to task for my 
use of the English word *homosexual' etc. in my discussion? of the meaning of 
the verbal noun, &goevoxo(ctnc, which is first attested in 1 Corinthians 6:9 and 1 
Timothy 1:10. Since Petersen misrepresents my argument, some response is 
called for, even in advance of the further study of the subject that he promises 
(187). In the meantime he offers us the literal rendering, 'the ones (masc.) who 
lie/sleep with men', which shows at least that he accepts my explanation of the 
linguistic structure of the word. 

Given Petersen's agreement with me on this point, it is strange that he should 
attribute to me a meaning of 'homosexual' which focusses on orientation, im- 
pulse or 'affectional preference' rather than sexual acts (189). The heart of my 
argument is that the inspiration for the neologism &potvoxoí(cnc lies in the Greek 
of Leviticus 18:22 and 20:13 LXX (126-129). My enquiry takes as its starting- 
point the Levitical ban on male homosexual acts. Furthermore, I find confirma- 
tion of this interpretation from the evidence of the early Latin, Syriac and Cop- 
tic versions of the Pauline texts, which all paraphrastically preserve the verbal 
force of 'those lying with men' (144-145). In fact, the renderings of àpotvoxo- 
cited by Petersen from my article themselves preponderantly speak of homosex- 
ual practice or acts (187—his listing is by no means complete). Even when the 
actual words used do not make this unambiguously clear, the context normally 
does so (e.g., 'the homosexuality encountered among the Greek world', 145). 
The title of my article needs no apology. If *Homosexuals' lacks the qualifica- 
tion provided by the article itself,? *Prostitutes' is even more imprecise. Such 
shorthand is normal in titles. The words gain their meaning from the debate 
with John Boswell to part of whose book* my article is a response. 

Petersen's objections to my vocabulary stem from indefensible assumptions 
about the proper use of *homosexual'. He argues that the noun (a homosexual) 
should only be employed in the sense given to it by those who first coined it 
about a century ago—1i.e., to denote propensity or desires rather than 
behaviour. But linguistic usage does not stand still, and 'homosexuals' has come 
in common English parlance to refer also to those who engage in homosexual 
activity, irrespective of their known or unknown orientation. Perhaps the most 
frequent usage is one that combines the references to propensity and activity, 
viz., those orientated towards members of the same sex who engage in sexual 
acts with them. Indeed, the time may not be far off when *homosexual' will need 
some qualifier in order to indicate persons sexually orientated towards their own 
sex, without reference to conduct. 

But with breathtaking inconsistency, Petersen apparently sees no need to im- 
pose a similar restriction on the adjective 'homosexual' or the noun *homosex- 
uality.' He accuses my approach to &àgoevoxou- of excluding *heterosexuals who 
engage in homosexual acts! (189—without any evidence that this is my inten- 
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tion, which it certainly is not). This may be a slip on his part, for on his 
premisses heterosexuals cannot engage in *homosexual' acts. To put it another 
way: it makes linguistic nonsense to confine the noun *homosexual' to persons 
of same-sex orientation, but to allow the adjective 'homosexual' of same-sex ac- 
tivity when that orientation is indisputably lacking, as in Petersen's statement 
about heterosexuals. 

On his premisses, it should be equally unacceptable to apply any of the forms 
of the *homosexual' word-group to persons or behaviour in antiquity, when it 
is agreed that no category of individuals defined by same-sex preference 
('homosexuals?) was known to exist. Sir Kenneth Dover should not have entitled 
his fundamental work Greek Homosexuality (London, 1978), nor S. Lilja his 
more recent study Zomosexuality in Republican and Augustan Rome (Helsinki, 
1983). Indeed, Petersen will probably have to find fault with virtually every 
scholar careless enough to use *homosexual' etc. with reference to the ancient 
world—or any world prior to the last hundred years or so. Scholarly discourse 
cannot tolerate such a straitjacket, and Petersen will simply have to adjust to 
this larger, if for him more uncomfortable, linguistic freedom. 

He is aware, of course, that modern English dictionaries have begun to record 
the changing meaning of *homosexual' as a noun (190 n. 9).? But even if it is 
grudgingly allowed that *homosexuals' are *those who engage in same-sex sexual 
behaviour', nothing would be gained in Petersen's book, for this latter category 
*did not exist in antiquity'. This statement can only mean that no-one in anti- 
quity lumped all such people together. (It can scarcely mean that no modern stu- 
dent can construct such a category in talking about antiquity.) Unless Petersen 
is playing the male/female card again (1.e., ignoring that the whole of my article 
concerns the precise import of a Greek word which everybody agrees denotes 
males), his assertion is overturned by the unqualified condemnation in 
Hellenistic Judaism and primitive Christianity of all those (males) who engage 
in same-sex sexual behaviour'. At the very least the issue is sub judice, for exam- 
ple in the interpretation of Romans 1:26-27 (where it should also be noted that 
Paul is almost unprecedented in condemning male and female homosexual con- 
duct alike), to say nothing of &poevoxotxo« itself. (Why did Paul not choose one 
of the common current words or phrases denoting pederasty, but a novel term 
reflecting the less restricted Levitical ban?) 

One other criticism by Petersen deserves a comment, because it relates to a 
point basic to my argument. When I assert that John Boswell *failed to demon- 
strate any use of &potvoxoítng etc. in which it patently does not denote male 
homosexual activity', Petersen finds me guilty of 'self-evident tautology', on the 
grounds that *active male prostitution' (Boswell's meaning of the term) is *male 
homosexual activity' (191 n. 12). Two responses are demanded: (i) Petersen has 
forgotten or misread Boswell, who construes the compound in such a way that 
it says nothing about the sex of those whom the male prostitutes serve. The 
&poevoxotcoc Were the Greek equivalent of the Latin drauci or exoleti, i.e., *male 
prostitutes capable of the active role with either men or women'; Eusebius's 
usage shows that 'the &goevoxotxot did not necessarily engage in any homosexual 
activities; the word 'had only a tangential relation, if any, to homosexuality'.* 
(ii) My statement is strictly accurate as it stands. I claim that &poevoxotcía denotes 
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*male homosexual activity" without qualification; Boswell denies this, restricting 
its reference, in so far as it refers to homosexual activity at all, to the role of 
the active male prostitute, who is included in the much broader scope of the 
term in my interpretation. (The heterosexual engagements of Boswell's male 
prostitutes fall outside my definition of the word.) The context of the discussion 
in my article obviates the imprecision alleged by Petersen. 

One or two other criticisms advanced by Petersen are best left for another oc- 
casion. 


NOTES 
' Can dgotvoxotzat be translated by **Homosexuals''? (1 Cor. 6.9; 1 Tim. 1.10), VigChr 
40 (1986), 187-191. 

^ 'Homosexuals or Prostitutes? The Meaning of &gosvoxotxzat (1 Cor. 6:9; 1 Tim. 1:10)", 
VigChr 38 (1984), 125-153. 

' Note Petersen's silly quibble that my use of *homosexuals' makes &gosvoxovz- include 
female homosexuals (189). 

^ Christianity, Social Tolerance and Homosexuality, Chicago and London, 1980. 

In this note he rightly seizes the sense in which I use *Homosexuals' in my title, but 
he shows no cognizance of this in his text. He also charges the compilers of a distinguished 
English dictionary with being *ignorant of the psychological facts of the case, even though 
they may be correctly recording the use of the word in popular speech'. 

$ Boswell, op.cit., 344, 351, 342. 
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REVIEWS 


Samuel N. C. Lieu, Manichaeism in the Later Roman Empire and 
Medieval China: A Historical Survey. Manchester University Press 
1985. XIII -- 360 pp and 3 maps. £ 35.00. 


Samuel Lieu's book on Manichaeism is the result of a long series of 
detailed studies on Manichaeans and their religion in the Chinese Far 
East and in the Roman West, and of an unpublished 1981 Oxford 
dissertation. It has an excellently balanced composition and offers much 
more than the title announces. The first three chapters deal with Mani's 
gnosis, the person of the Apostle of Christ and his mission and church. 
The next three chapters describe the history of Manichaeism in the 
West. In particular, that one devoted to Augustine and Manichaeism is 
outstanding in the way it makes clear the various kinds of appeal which 
Manichaeism had for the young Augustine. The last three chapters pro- 
vide the reader with a clear and useful survey of Manichaeism in the 
Uighur Kingdoms and in China, where its history at least lasted till 
about 1600 C.E., a much later date than that assumed by Pelliot and 
Chavannes. The Chinese part of L.'s book is the more important; he is 
one of the very rare scholars in command of the classical Chinese 
language—indeed, this part of his book is in fact the first history of 
Chinese Manichaeism ever written. The book ends with substantial 
notes, an extensive bibliography of sources and secondary works, and 
a useful Index and glossary. 

L. has collected and presented in this book an enormous amount of 
material on his subject. That makes it very useful for consultation, but 
does not always add to the clarity of his exposition, since he is so eager 
to include everything that might be of any importance or interest. 

The first three chapters are especially relevant to the hotly debated 
question of origin and nature of Mani's gnosis and elaborate quasi- 
scientific mythology and doctrine. L. takes a firm and outspoken line: 
the main elements of Mani's doctrine originate in Syrian and Mesopota- 
mian Judaeo-Christianity, in particular in Elchasaitism (see now L. 
Cirillo, Codex Manichaicus Coloniensis. Atti del Simposio Interna- 
zionale (Rende-Amantea 3-7 settembre 1984) Cosenza 1986), and in the 
various forms of Syrian Christianity, among which Marcionitism (see 
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Drijvers, Marcionism in Syria. Principles, Problems, Polemics, 77e 
Second Century, 1987) and Bardaisan's circle held a paramount posi- 
tion. Any possible Iranian influence on Mani's thoughtworld is totally 
denied. In this he is certainly right; all the constituents of Mani's system 
go back to that Syrian syncretistic milieu, while not excluding the 
possibility that Iranian dualism had a certain impetus towards the 
radicalisation of these forms which is so characteristic of Manichaeism. 
After all, Mani's father Pàttik is said to have come from Eastern Iran. 
On this point a more precise analysis of Mani's system in relation to 
Marcionism, Bardaisanism, Elchasaitism, Syrian encratite Christianity 
and to other forms of religious thought current in that period in that 
. particular area would have been extremely useful and would have laid 
the foundation for the history of Manichaean doctrine which we so 
urgently need. In such a context the process of adaptation and assimila- 
tion that Manichaeism underwent in the Roman West as well as in the 
Chinese East might have illustrated the remarkable preservation of its 
identity united with an amazing flexibility of mythology and forms (cf. 
pp. 23-24). In the same context the problem of the possible influence of 
Greek learning in Mani's system could have been dealt with (see p. 37 
and now A. Bóhlig, Denkformen hellenistischer Philosophie im 
Manicháismus, Perspektiven der Philosophie, Neues Jahrbuch 12, 
1986, 11-39; W. Fauth, Syzygos und Eikon, Manis himmlischer Dop- 
pelgánger vor dem Hintergrund der platonischen Urbild-Abbild- 
Theorie, ibidem, 41-68). At the same time it would have become clear 
that, despite doctrinal differences especially stressed by the Church 
fathers, all these different groups shared a common culture (see also pp. 
107-108 on the dualist Agapius, and my article, Conflict and Alliance 
in Manichaeism, Struggles of Gods, ed. H. G. Kippenberg, N.Y. 1984, 
99-124). That also emphasizes the need for a history of Manichaeism in 
its Syrian and Mesopotamian homeland until Islamic times, for which 
Ephrem Syrus and Titus of Bostra will yield valuable material. The 
Messalians, often considered crypto-Manichaeans (cf. p. 174) will also 
play a róle in such a history (cf. J. Gribomont, Le dossier des origines 
du Messalianisme, Epektasis. Mélanges Jean Daniélou, Paris 1972, 611- 
625; A. Guillaumont, art. 'Messaliens', Dict. de Spiritualité 10,2, 
1979,1074-1083). 

Manichaeism was an important factor in cultural and religious life in 
Roman late Antiquity; it was heavily persecuted by pagan emperors and 
Christian bishops alike. L.'s chapters IV-VI rightly stress this point. But 
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the question why a severely ascetic lifestyle based on a dualistic doc- 
trinal base was attractive to a large group of individuals and/or to 
specific circles still remains unanswered. The question is all the more im- 
portant in that ascetism was not restricted to Manichaeism but was part 
and parcel of many Christian communities e.g. in Egypt, where there 
were close ties between Manichaean groups and Pachomian monasteries 
(see now, Ph. Rousseau, Pachomius. The Making of a Community in 
Fourth-Century Egypt, Berkeley 1985, 28-32). In every day routine and 
practice the differences were probably much less than Augustine would 
have us believe. In other words a history of Manichaeism in the late 
Roman Empire has to deal with questions of sociology of religion and 
with the function of religious ideology and language. 

It is almost unavoidable that in such a rich book some minor points 
demand discussion, correction or additional evidence. I only list the 
most important ones. 


p. 8. For the doctrine of the **Three Moments"', P. Nagel, Bemerkungen zum 
manicháischen Zeit- und Geschichtsverstándnis, Studia Coptica, ed. P. Nagel, 
Berlin 1974, 201-214 is still of prime importance. 

p. 9/10. On the persistent scheme of five entities in Manichaeism see in par- 
ticular M. Tardieu, Le manichéisme, Paris 1984. This seems to be a structural 
element in Manichaean doctrine. 

p. 26. L. gives the common interpretation of the Doctrina Addai and concludes 
that **Christianity in Syria and Mesopotamia was of Jewish origin"'. See, how- 
ever, Drijvers, Addai und Mani. Christentum und Manicháismus im dritten 
Jahrhundert in Syrien. OrChrAn 221, Rome 1983, 171-185; idem, Jews and 
Christians at Edessa, JJS 36, 1985, 88-102. 

p. 28/29. Ascetism was certainly a major factor in Syriac Christianity, but for 
Manichaean ascetism Marcionism, certainly not a Judaeo-Christian sect, was a 
major influence (cf. A. Bóhlig, Das Bóse in der Lehre des Mani und des 
Markion, Makarios-Symposium über das Bóse, ed. W. Strothmann, Góttinger 
Orientforschungen, Syriaca Vol. 24, 18-35). 

p. 51 ff. L. characterizes the so-called Hymn of the Pearl as ''a gnostic parable 
based probably upon a Pre-Christian romance". The Hymn of the Pearl, how- 
ever, reflects the main elements of ''Syriac" Christian christology and an- 
thropology and is surely not gnostic (see H. Kruse, The Return of the Prodigal. 
Fortunes of a Parable on its Way to the Far East, Or. 47, 1978, 163-214; 
Drijvers, East of Antioch. Studies in Early Syriac Christianity, London 1984, 
I, 10-17). 

p. 57. For Mani's missionary travels to India the Syriac Acts of Thomas pro- 
vided a major paradigm. Mani travelled to India like Judas Thomas did. But 
is this a literary element in Manichaean historiography and church history or 
does it really reflect a historical event? In general Manichaean *'historical"' texts 
should be dealt with much more cautiously and in particular analysed in literary 
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terms. The extant sources certainly do not describe historical events as such, but 
picture Mani's life from a Manichaean theological standpoint. The problems 
linked with life and deeds of the Apostle of Light are very similar to the prob- 
lems 'der Leben-Jesu-Forschung'. 

p. 74/75. L. suggests a stay of the apostle Adda at Palmyra where Tadi is iden- 
tical with Queen Zenobia, whose husband Odainathus bore the title of Caesar 
(see now, M. Gawlikowski, Les Princes de Palmyra, Syria 52, 1985, 251-261). 
But Zenobia certainly did not murder her husband in 267, as stated by L. 

p. 103. It seems doubtful whether Manichaeism was the main heresy in Edessa 
in Ephrem's time. The Marcionites and the Arians were probably more promi- 
nent (cf. Ephrem, Hymns de Fide and L's interesting remarks on Arianism on 
p. 96). Ephrem's poetry was certainly not a mere imitation of Bardaisan's 
works. On the contrary, there was an indigenous poetic tradition of which the 
Odes of Solomon are a good specimen (cf. Drijvers, Odes of Solomon and 
Psalms of Mani, Studies in Gnosticism and Hellenistic Religions, pres. to Gilles 
Quispel, Leiden 1981, 117-130; S. P. Brock, Syriac and Greek Hymnography: 
Problems of Origin, Studia Patr. XVI, Part II, 1985, 77-81. 

p. 145. Mani's father Pattik bears the title of oixoóconótng. Notwithstanding 
other suggestions this is a precise translation of Aramaic rab-baita which is com- 
mon in e.g. Hatrene temple Inscriptions and Syriac monastic literature. 

p. 185. On Chosroes Anüshirvàn and the restoration of the silk trade see also 
G. Widengren, Xusran Anosurvan, les Hephthalites et les peuples turcs, Orient. 
Suec, 1, 1952, 69-94. 


Other points of minor importance and other corrections have been 
brought up by W. Sundermann in his review of L.'s Manichaeism in 
BSOAS 1987. Unhappily L.'s outstanding and stimulating book con- 
tains an enormous amount of misprints (due to the printingprocess in 
Hongkong), of which a full list can be found in BJRL 68, 1986, 469-472. 
Regrettable as they are, they do not diminish the importance of L.'s 
book for Manichaean studies. 


Groningen, Institute of Semitics. HAN J. W. DRIVERS 
(o. Boteringestraat 43, 9712 GD Groningen) 


R. A. Greer, Broken Lights and Mended Lives. Theology and Com- 
mon Life in the Early Church. The Pennsylvania State University Press, 
University Park and London, 1986. 


The title demands an explanation; for an enigma of this kind is quite 
often a sign of weakness. In this case, however, it is appropriate and 
essential for an approach which is to some extent new to the relations 
between the early Christians and their pagan contemporaries. This ap- 
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proach is called 'sociological' , or, more adequately, fanthropological'. 
What English and American scholars have called 'social anthropology' 
is practically identical to the French Aistoire des mentalités. It would, 
however, be paying too much honour to the originality of Greer's ap- 
proach, if we suggested that he has given a completely new history of 
what Gilbert Murray called 'the failure of nerve'. Since the last edition 
of Murray's Five Stages of Greek Religion (1925) new perspectives have 
been opened to students of Greek and Christian attitudes towards 
religion, e.g., in the 7Ahe Crucible of Christianity (1969), ed. by A. J. 
Toynbee, in the monograph of E. R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an 
Age of Anxiety (1965), and in the works of Peter Brown, e.g., Religion 
and Society in the Age of Saint Augustine (1972), The Cult of the Saints 
(1981). As a remarkable example of a 'structuralistic" approach the 
work of R. MacMullen also deserves mention; he is a colleague of Greer 
at Yale, but represents a different approach in his book Paganism in the 
Roman Empire (1981) and Christianizing the Roman Empire (A.D. 
100-400) (1984). [Cf. his recent study *What difference did Christianity 
make?', Historia 35 (1986), 322-343.]—Such books, few in number but 
important, have inspired Greer both positively and negatively. Where 
his reaction has been negative, differences of opinion even if fundamen- 
tal do not dominate his exposition; on the other hand they are not 
Obscured or concealed. 

The theologies of the early Church (the capital is essential) have been 
here examined as 'broken lights': **The Fathers believed that they have 
encountered God's presence in their own Christian experience"; this ex- 
perience transcends the world in which they live. **In articulating their 
experience of God in Christ, they are pointing beyond that experience 
to its ultimate grounding in God. They would, I think, have agreed with 
Tennyson (In Memoriam, lines 17-20): 


Our little systems have their day 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they." 


Greer adds to this confession some practical remarks on the function of 
the theological broken lights in the Christian's life. His basic assump- 
tion is *'that, at least in principle, theology acts as an articulation of the 
religious convictions that supply the motives for Christian life. The 
broken lights are meant to mend lives; vision ought to be translated into 
virtue''. 
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From Irenaeus to Gregory of Nyssa and Augustine, his book gives a 
survey of Christian interpretations and varieties of religious thought 
and every day life. It underlines the problems of how to find a way of 
life in which theology and morality are linked together. 

The author is Walter H. Gray Professor of Anglican Studies in the 
Yale University Divinity School. In this capacity he has to see and ex- 
plain the world of antiquity to the world of modern times—two worlds 
with their own diversities of faith, their own philosophies and the prac- 
tical consequences of these in human behaviour. The book gives, in a 
Way, a commentary upon modern problems in the church by illustra- 
tions from antiquity; it deals with designs of ancient life coloured by the 
author's own prejudices which are set out unhesitatingly and fairly. 

In historical perspective Greer offers a necessary addition to modern 
works on, for instance, Anglican 'inadequacies', discussed endlessly by 
disinterested observers as well as fervent believers [See for instance 
Charles Moore, A. N. Wilson and Gravin Stamp, 7e Church in Crisis, 
spec. a discussion in 7LS, November 7, 1986, p. 1238]. These two 
groups are not so different from each other as they themselves have 
often assumed. It is the charm of Greer that he recognizes their pre- 
judices and assumptions. He also makes no secret of his own sympathy 
for the early church. His observations deserve to be studied as carefully 
as those of, let us say, E. R. Dodds, who called himself *an outside 
Observer', completely aware, however, of his own subjectivity [Most im- 
pressively E. R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety, pp. 
131-138]. It is one thing to recognize cultural alienation, both in the dis- 
tant past and in the present, quite another to incorporate it into under- 
standing and writing. Both authors were aware of this double task and 
both have shown themselves able to stand up to one-sided partiality and 
bias. Anyone who pays his tribute to Dodds will also appreciate Greer. 
To mention them in the same breath is a token of personal respect. 

There 1s one final remark still to be made; it concerns the state of 
history as a university discipline. Books like that of Greer could, for a 
long time, be dismissed as subjective and unscientific. This is still the 
situation in English centers of learning, if we must accept a recent 
modern survey of English historiography: ''... the belief that history 
provides an education, that it helps us to understand ourselves in time, 
or even that it explains something of how the present world came into 
being, has all vanished—on the part of those who are taught"' [D. Can- 
nadine, in 7LS, October 10, 1986, p. 1139. Further discussion, ibid., 
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November 14, p. 1277]. The book under review, however, offers a 
healthy antidote against pessimism of this kind and, perhaps, a sign that 
not all hope has gone. One final observation: forty years ago Vigiliae 
Christianae started with some healthy limitations to its task and pur- 
poses. One of them read: '*Church and dogmatic history will only be 
dealt with if they bear directly on social history". Where history is in 
decline one should realize the force of these words. Social history has 
to do with the limits set to human relations, their rules, their challenges. 
These are the subject of Greer's book. We are thankful for it. 


2313 JS Leiden, De Laat de Kanterstraat 15b W. DEN BOoER 


Dom Louis Leloir, Ecrits Apocryphes sur les Apótres. Traduction de 
l'Édition Arménienne de Venise. I. Pierre, Paul, André, Jacques, Jean 
(Corpus Christianorum. Series Apocryphorum, 3). Turnhout-Brepols, 
1986. XXX et 418 pages. 


Ce livre est la troisiéme partie du Corpus Christianorum, Series 
Apocryphorum. Les deux premiéres étaient dévouées aux Actes de Jean, 
voir Vig. Christ. 39, 1985, 92-94. Cette partie ne traite pas un des Actes 
apocryphes spécialement, mais un certain nombre d'Actes d'un carac- 
tére secondaire et traduits en Arménien. Ils furent publiés par le Pére 
Méchitariste Chérubin Tchérakian en 1904 mais sans traduction du texte 
Arménien, ce qui rend son livre important inaccessible à la plupart des 
savants. 

L'édition arménienne fut composée d'aprés les manuscrits de Venise, 
sauf les Actes de Jean par Prochore, pour lesquels des manuscrits de la 
British Library furent utilisés. Il est connu qu'il y a d'autres manuscrits 
de tous les Actes présents dans l'édition, mais l'auteur de cette traduc- 
tion s'est limité consclemment au texte donné dans l'édition originale, 
bien qu'il donne un résumé des manuscrits des divers écrits disponibles 
ailleurs. 

La traduction de l'édition de Venise sera publiée en deux volumes, 
dont la premiére partie donne les Actes de Pierre, Paul, André, Jacques 
et Jean. La deuxiéme donnera entre autres les Actes de Philippe, de Bar- 
tholomé, Thomas et Thadé. En-dessous de la traduction il y a deux 
apparats critiques. Dans le premier on trouve les variantes textuelles des 
manuscrits utilisés et dans le deuxiéme les références aux textes bibliques 
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cités dans le texte. Dans ce texte ces citatisons sont imprimées en 
cursives. 

La traduction est irréprochable et le texte se lit trés facilement. On 
trouve ici les Actes de Pierre et de Paul du Pseudo-Marcellus avec un 
Abrégé, le Martyre de Pierre et Paul, le Martyre de Pierre et le Martyre 
de Paul, l'Apocalypse de Paul, Lettre du Pseudo-Denys l' Aréopagite à 
Timothée et lItinéraire de Paul vers Rome; les Actes d'André et 
Matthias chez les Anthropophages, le Martyre d'André et un Abrégé 
des Actes d'André et Matthieu; l'Histoire de l'Apótre Jacques, les Actes 
de Jean par Prochore et l'Histoire de Jacques et Jean. Il s'agit des Actes 
qui en général sont déjà connus en Grec. Les abrégés de ces Actes sont 
d'un caractére spécial, parce qu'ils étaient destinés à étre lus pendant les 
fétes des Apótres. 

L'écrit le plus intéressant semble étre les Actes d'André et Matthieu, 
avec un texte qui est conforme au texte Syriaque édité par W. Wright, 
Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, London 1871, vol. II, p. 93-115 (tra- 
duction). Le texte des évangiles cité dans cet écrit est conforme au text 
du Diatessaron (voir L. Leloir, La Version Arménienne des Actes 
Apocryphes d'André et le Diatessaron, in New Test. Studies 22, 1975- 
76, 127-139). D'ailleurs il n'est pas encore prouvé laquelle fut la langue 
du texte original des Actes Arméniens, grecque ou syriaque. 

Parce que le contenu de ces textes est adapté au goüt d'une génération 
chrétienne tardive et en général locale, leur valeur est relative. Mais cette 
édition mérite d'autant plus notre estime que l'auteur s'est donné la 
peine de traduire ces Actes, qui, quoique secondaires, restent quand 
méme indispensables pour notre connaissance du développement des 
textes des Actes des Apótres. 


975] NG Haren, Dilgtweg 18a A. F. J. KLUN 


Gerard P. Luttikhuizen, 7Ahe Revelation of Elchasai. Investigations 
into the Evidence for a Mesopotamian Jewish Apocalypse of the Second 
Century and its Reception by Judeo-Christian Propagandists (Texte und 
Studien zum Antiken Judentum, 8). Tübingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1985. XII, 252 pp. 


This book about the prophet Elchasai (or Elxai) was defended as a 
thesis in the University of Groningen in 1984. Elchasai was the founder 
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of a Judeo-Christian sect. There are only indirect sources about him. So 
Hippolytus tells us that a certain Alcibiades of Apamea appeared in 
Rome in the second century of our era, who brought with him the book 
of Elchasai. Other early Christian authors also mention this sect, e.g. 
the heresy hunter Epiphanius, who lived in the fourth century in 
Cyprus. As the origin of this sect is wrapped in darkness, a study, in 
which all documents on this current are investigated, must be a valuable 
contribution to the solution of this riddle. 

The book begins with an introduction, in which the author discusses 
shortly the most important authors who have written about this 
subject. The book of the Dutch scholar, W. Brandt, Elchasai, ein 
Religionsstifter und sein Werk, is well known. He considered Elchasai 
as a Jew, and the Elkesaites as a Jewish sect, consisting of proselytes 
and God fearing people. Other scholars, however, e.g. H. J. Schoeps 
and J. Daniélou, and even earlier A. Harnack, considered the Elkesaite 
sect as a type of Judeo-Christianity, the last as a type of Gnostic Judeo- 
Christianity. His definition became classic, cf. K. Heussi, Kompendium 
der Kirchengeschichte. By the discovery of the so-called Mani Codex, 
one of the papyri of the Cologne collection, new light is shed upon this 
question. 

Part one contains an accurate analysis of the sources, and is the most 
extensive part of this book. For, as the author remarks : *'the present 
study is primarily an endeavour to lay a new source-critical founda- 
tion". The Greek text of the reports and the direct context are printed 
on the left side, the author's translation on the right side. Then the text 
is analysed. Because the collection of texts which A. Hilgenfeld edited 
in 1867 is incomplete and presented according to a subjective principle 
of arrangement, this edition of the sources is a great improvement. 

The first investigated text 1s the report of Hippolytus on the preaching 
of Alcibiades in Rome. This report, however, is not homogeneous, but 
in this we can discern two layers, the teaching of Alcibiades, which may 
be Judeo-Christian, and the content of the book of Elxai, which is the 
older stratum, of which the Judeo-Christian character is not proven. So 
it is not certain that in the original version of the vision, which is des- 
cribed in this book, the two celestial giants represent Christ and the 
Holy Spirit. This version may be Jewish. 

The second text is an homily of Origen, which is quoted by Eusebius 
in his Ecclesiastical History. According to this report, the Elkesaites 
were a Judeo-Christian sect, who lived in Palestine. This sect is charac- 
terized by its rejection of the apostle Paul. 
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Thereupon, Epiphanus dwells on this sect and the person of Elxai in 
his Panarion. Luttikhuizen discerns in this material two reports, one 
concerning Elxai, the other concerning the sect of the Elkesaites. In the 
first report Elxai is not the name of the prophet, but the title of the book 
which the prophet had received. In the second report Elxai is considered 
as the teacher of a Judeo-Christian sect in Palestine, the Sampseans, 
who are also called the Elkesaites. This sect, according to Epiphanius, 
originated from the Jewish sect of the Osseans, which Elxai joined in 
the time of Trajan. Many tenets of this sect (and also of other sects) are 
ascribed to Elxai. So he should have compelled people to marry, and he 
should have permitted Christians to renounce their faith with their 
mouth in times of persecution. And the Elkesaites should also have 
prayed with their face to Jerusalem, as they expected the return of the 
Lord there. These conceptions, however, are not contained in the book 
Elxai, but are of Judeo-Christian origin. The book Elxai, however, is 
probably considered by Epiphanius as a Jewish book, and not as one 
of heretical Christian origin. For he deals with it in connection with the 
reports on Jewish sects. 

Later sources give us no fresh information on this subject. The 
patristic reports are all dependent on Epiphanius. Only the Manichean 
reports are independent. So the Mani Codex of Cologne mentions a cer- 
tain Alchasaios, who was a leader of the Babylonian baptist sect in 
which Mani passed his youth. In the codex he is represented as someone 
who is converted to Manicheism, and who therefore abstained from 
bathing in water. In the second place the FiArist, an encyclopedic work, 
written in the tenth century by al-Nadim, is talking about a certain al- 
Hasih as the founder of this baptist sect. In both reports there is silence 
on the book Elxai, so that there cannot exist any connection between 
the reports in the Manichean sources and those in the patristic texts. 

In the second part of his study the author discusses the literary and 
historical problems. These problems are: 1. Who or what is Elchasai? 
2. what is the content of the revealed book? 3. who were the Elkesaites? 

The first problem concerns also the exact form of this name. The 
author prefers the form Elchasai, which Hippolytus transmitted us, 
written with the Greek letter étha. This name does not indicate a person, 
but is rather the name of a book. The meaning of this name is **hidden 
power'', which probably applies to the huge male figure described in 
this book. Epiphanius made the mistake, that he gave this name to the 
prophet who had received, or, as Epiphanius thought, had written this 
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book. According to the author, this book was written in Aramaic, and 
was thereafter translated in Greek. Because Hippolytus mentions the 
Parthians in a quotation from the book, the author concludes that the 
book was written in Mesopotamia, and not in the Transjordan region. 
The author thinks he can also state the time of origin rather exactly. 
Because in the report of Hippolytus the submission of the Parthians by 
Trajanus in 114 is indirectly mentioned as happening three years before, 
it may be written in the autumn of the year 116. 

As to the content, this book certainly contained the vision of both 
huge figures. Of those the male figure is the most important one, who 
manifests himself as a redeemer, and who, on the Great Judgment-day, 
will asist the hearers of his revelation. He has the traits of Michael, the 
guardian angel of Israél. Of other elements one cannot state exactly that 
they belong to the original version of this book. So the recommendation 
of marriage is typically a Judeo-Christian element, which is also attested 
by the Pseudo-Clementine novel, and may have been added to the 
original text, when this book was used by Judeo-Christians. The author 
refines the use of the term Elkesaites to the sect who employed the book 
Elxai. That is the sect to which Alcibiades of Apamea belonged, and 
which is mentioned by Origen. It is wrong to assign this name to the 
Babylonian baptists of the Mani Codex, as they did not use the book 
Elxai. | 

The conclusions are worth taking into consideration. It is most im- 
portant that the author makes a clear difference between the prophet 
Elxai and the later Elkesaites. These Elkesaites may be Judeo- 
Christians, who had opinions which are also attested by the Judeo- 
Christian Pseudo-Clementine Hormilies and Recognitions. But the 
prophet Elxai, whose figure is wrapped in clouds, may be a Jew. This, 
however, is not proven exactly. Here I will make some critical remarks. 

On page 87 the author writes: **The book contained the description 
of a vision of two celestial figures of enormous dimensions who had ap- 
peared to the anonymous author of the book". However, he does not 
discuss the two celestial figures in the vision of the prophet Jesaja in the 
apocryphal Ascensio Jesajae, a writing which, according to G. 
Kretschmar, contains Judeo-Christian ideas. Does not this parallel in- 
dicate that the vision of Elxai may also be explained from a Judeo- 
Christian background? Therefore we miss in this study a discussion of 
the vision of the Ascensio Jesajae and the work of Kretschmar. They 
are only mentioned on page 199 in a footnote. My most important ob- 
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jection concerns the conclusion on the place of origin of this sect. On 
page 190 it is stated that the mention of the Parthians in Ref. IX,16,4 
is proof that the book Elxai was written in the Kingdom of the Par- 
thians. This conclusion, however, is not convincing, because it is based 
on a conjecture in the text of Hippolytus. Moreover, only the submis- 
sion of the Parthians by Trajan is mentioned, which may be such an im- 
portant event that it must have been known in the whole Eastern part 
of the Roman Empire. That this happened may be concluded from the 
fact that this campaign of Trajan caused Jewish revolts in this part of 
the empire, e.g. in Egypt and Cyrenaica. So this conclusion, although 
attractive, is not certain. 

Lastly we will remark that in this study the religio-historical 
background of Elkesaism is not investigated. The author restricted 
himself to an analysis of the sources and a reconstruction of the origin 
of this sect on the basis of this analysis. Contributions to this investiga- 
tion are the article of Jarl Fossum ('Jewish Christian Christology and 
Jewish Mysticism', VigChr 37 (1983), 200-287), who connects the vision 
of Elxai with that of Ezekiel 1 and the Jewish idea of the Shiur Qóma, 
and that of G. G. Stroumsa, 'Le couple de l'Ange et de l'Esprit: tradi- 
tions juives et chrétiennes', Revue Biblique 1981, 42-61. 

The book is edited beautifully, has very few misprints, and is supplied 
with a detailed bibliography. Some titles, however, should be printed 
more completely. So the series and the editor of 7e Rediscovery of 
Gnosticism is not mentioned, so that it is difficult to seek this title in 
a catalogue. 

These critical remarks, however, do not detract from the readable 
character of this book and the fact that the author gives us a valuable 
analysis of the sources and a well considered reconstruction of the 
sources. 


3731 DX De Bilt, Alfred Nobellaan 114 J. VAN AMERSFOORT 


Plotinus, Enneads IV. 1-9 with an English Translation by A. H. Arm- 
strong (Loeb Classical Library) 1984. 

Plotinus, Enneads V. 1-9 with an English Translation by A. H. Arm- 
strong (Loeb Classical Library) 1984. 


Studies in the philosophy of Plotinus do in themselves not belong to 
the field of research to which the present Journal is devoted. The reason 
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why attention is drawn to the edition of Plotinus' text and its translation 
into English is the fact that Professor Armstrong is a well-known expert 
in the field of both Platonic and early Christian philosophy. This is 
apparent in the notes (which had to be limited in number) given to the 
text and in the Introductions to the various treatises. A sound 
knowledge of Plotinus! philosophy is indispensable to anybody who 
wants to understand the thought of the Christian Fathers since the 
fourth century. Professor Armstrong's work enables those who are not 
 Plotinian experts to become acquainted with this often difficult but 
almost always stimulating and rewarding philosophy. 


2343 TX Oegstgeest, Ridderspoorlaan 103 E. P. MEUERING 


H. Chadwick, Augustine (Past Masters). Oxford University Press, Ox- 
ford/New York, 1986. 122 pp. 


To write a book of around 120 pages on Augustine in which his intel- 
lectual development is described, the various influences are traced and 
the most important thoughts (on free will, the church, creation and the 
Trinity, history, nature and grace) are analysed is an achievement in 
itself. The great historian of Christian thought A. von Harnack made 
a distinction between the '*whole Augustine" who is the object of 
endless historical research and the ''true Augustine'' who is discovered 
by those who have understood his doctrine of faith and grace. Professor 
Chadwick has succeeded in portraying a reliable picture of Augustine in 
which his personality and his rich mind can be understood by the reader 
who is interested in all aspects of Augustine's thought and in the man 
Augustine who expressed them. 


Ridderspoorlaan 103 2343 TX Oegstgeest, E. P. MEHUJERING 


Ysabel de Andria, Homo vivens, Incorruptibilité et divinisation de 
l'homme selon Irénée de Lyon (Études augustiniennes). Paris, 1986, 395 


pP. 


Irenàus von Lyon steht an der Wiege der christlichen Theologie, allein 
schon deshalb verdient er fortlaufende Aufmerksamkeit in der 
Forschung. Vorliegende Studie ist wegen der genauen Verwertung der 
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Quellen und der Verarbeitung der umfangreichen Literatur zu diesem 
Thema ein hervorragender Beitrag zur lrenáusforschung. In zwei 
einleitenden Kapiteln werden der Wortgebrauch sowie die gnostischen 
Vortstellungen zu diesem Thema untersucht. Diesen Kapiteln folgen 
vier Hauptteile: I. Adam (die Erschaffung Adams, der paradiesische 
Urstand, die Sünde und der Tod, die Vervollkommung des Menschen 
und sein Weg zur Unvergánglichkeit). II. Christus als das Wort der 
Unvergánglichkeit (die Einheit mit Gott und die Teilhabe an der 
Unvergàánglichkeit sowie die  Unvergánglichkeit als Folge der 
Heilsereignisse im Leben Jesu). III. Die Kirche und der Geist als Unter- 
pfand der Unvergánglichkeit (Taufe, Abendmahl und die Kirche als Ge- 
meinschaft und Leib Christi). IV. Auferstehung, Schauen Gottes und 
Unvergánglichkeit (die Problematik der Auferstehung des Fleisches). — 
In einem abschliessenden Kapitel wird eine klare Zusammenfassung mit 
Schlussfolgerungen geboten. 

Es geht der Verfasserin darum zu zeigen, dass die Diskussion 
zwischen Irenáus und den Gnostikern sich nicht so sehr um die 
Unvergànglichkeit des vergánglichen menschlichen Kórpers dreht, 
sondern um das Wirken des Geistes Gottes. Bei den Gnostikern bedeutet 
die Ausgiessung des Geistes den Übergang von der Unkenntnis zur 
Erkenntnis, bei Irenáus hingegen die Vorbereitung des Fleisches auf das 
Schauen des  góttlichen Lichts | durch eine  fortschreitende 
**Vergeistigung"' des Fleisches als Folge der Fleischwerdung des Wortes 
und der Geistverleihung (S. 334). Dieses wird in der Studie sehr klar 
herausgearbeitet. An Einzelheiten kann natürlich Kritik geübt werden 
(z.B. wird im Zusammenhang mit der Unsterblichkeit der Seele der 
Einfluss von Platon, Timáus 41A/B verkannt, SS. 263 ff), aber die 
Studie als ganze ist für die weitere Irenáusforschung ein verlássliches 
und wegweisendes Dokument. 


Ridderspoorlaan 103 2343 TX Oegstgeest, E. P. MEUJERING 


Grégoire le Grand, Hormnélies sur Ezéchiel. Tome I (Livre I). Texte la- 
tin, introduction, traduction et notes par Charles Morel s.j. (Sources 
Chrétiennes 327). Paris, Les Éditions du Cerf, 1986, 552 S. 


Die zweiundzwanzig Homilien Gregors des Grossen über den Prophe- 
ten Ezechiel, die Ende 593 oder Anfang 594 coram populo gehalten wur- 
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den (cf. Vorwort zu Buch II: Marsch nach Rom von Agilulf, Kónig der 
Langobarden), sind auf zwei Bücher verteilt, die 12 beziehungsweise 10 
Homilien enthalten. In diesem Band der Sources liegt das erste Buch 
vor. Ist die erste Homilie Betrachtungen über die Prophetie im allgemei- 
nen gewidmet, so kommentieren die Homilien 2 bis 8 die grosse An- 
fangsvision und die Homilien 9 bis 12 Ezech. 2 bis 4,3 (das Buch, das 
gegessen werden muss; die Sendung des Propheten). Im zweiten Buch 
wird die Vision des künftigen Tempels eingehend erórtert (Ezech. 40). 
Die Homilien wurden von notarii aufgenommen, aber erst acht Jahre 
spáter veróffentlicht. 

Morels Einführung zum Text bietet, in ihrer Kürze, die Information, 
welche der Leser braucht, um sich ein Bild von Gregors Stil und nament- 
lich auch von dessen exegetischen Grundsátzen machen zu kónnen. Als 
wesentliches Ergebnis wáre hier hervorzuheben, dass Gregor nur wenig 
am wórtlichen Schriftsinn interessiert ist, sondern die Lehren, die der 
Text bietet, erkláren will (sittlicher oder tropologischer Sinn) und na- 
mentlich das Geistliche und die verborgenen Geheimnisse mittels des 
Sinnlichen aufdecken (allegorischer, anagogischer und typologischer 
Sinn). 

Da es sich um einen langen Text handelt, konnte dieser nur mit einer 
begrenzten Zahl kurzer Noten versehen werden. Der Herausgeber hatte 
auch nicht die Absicht, systematisch die Quellen Gregors und die Remi- 
niszenzen, die man in den Homilien über Ezechiel findet, zu ermitteln 
(vgl. S. 11: «Nous signalerons en note, à l'occasion, quelques-unes de 
ces réminiscences, dont la recherche systématique dépasserait de beau- 
coup notre propos»). Die gebotenen, sehr nützlichen Notizen liessen 
sich denn auch leicht vervollstándigen: so findet sich eine áhnliche Exe- 
gese wie in I Hom. 12,22 (S. 524: die Anrede von Ezechiel mit fi/i homi- 
nis) bereits bei Hieronymus 7n Dan. 2,8, 176 (CCL 75A, S. 858), wo es 
heisst, die Propheten werden in der Bibel von Gott mit »Menschenkind« 
angeredet, damit sie sich wegen ihrer Charismata nicht zu übermenschli- 
cher Überhebung verführen lassen. 

Der Text von M. Adriaen im Corpus Christianorum ( Sancti Gregorii 
Magni homiliae in Hiezechihelem prophetam, CCL 142, Turnhout 
1971) ist von Ch. Morel übernommen worden, der für den kritischen 
Apparat auf diese Ausgabe verweist, wáhrend er selbst nur eine kurze 
Liste von wichtigen Varianten gibt. Morels Textánderungen sind auf 
drei Fálle beschránkt geblieben. Das bedeutet auch, dass inkonsequent 
anmutende Schreibungen wie exspuens (S. 406, I Hom. 10,20, Z. 26) ne- 
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ben expuens (ibid., Z. 12 und 17) und corregere (S. 166, I Hom. 4,9, 
Z. 16) neben corrigere (z.B. S. 172, I Hom. 5,3, Z. 11) beibehalten 
worden sind. Dasselbe gilt für eine fragliche Lesart in I Horn. 1,14 (S. 
70, Z. 9): quia eum de infirmitate sua surgeret praedixit. Würde man, 
da eine derartige an sich nicht unmógliche Konstruktion in den 
Homilien Gregors wenigstens isoliert dasteht, hier nicht eine Nor- 
malisierung des Textes bevorzugen (quia eum de infirmitate sua surgere 
praedixit)? 

Das Schwergewicht der Arbeit liegt auf der zuverlássigen Überset- 
zung, welche den stilistischen Eigentümlichkeiten Gregors in reichem 
Masse gerecht wird. Eine kleine Retusche kónnte vielleicht in I Hom. 
5,6 (S. 176, Z. 6) vorgenommen werden: quia qui sancto uiro adhaeret, 
ex eius assiduitate uisionis, usu locutionis, exemplo operis accipit ut ac- 
cendatur in amorem ueritatis (Morel: «quand quelqu'un s'attache à un 
saint, l'assiduité à le regarder, l'avantage de sa parole, l'exemple de ses 
actes lui valent de s'enflammer d'amour pour la vérité»). Mit usu locu- 
tionis wird vielmehr die Vertrautheit mit den Aussprachen des heiligen 
Mannes angedeutet (man vergleiche I Horn. 7,1, S. 234, Z. 12 quisquis 
in prophetis usum lectionis habet; Morel: «un lecteur assidu des pro- 
phétes»; und I Hom. 5,12, S. 186, Z. 21 seque ipsum continue in usu 
bonae operationis exerceat; Morel: «et emploie ses forces à poursuivre 
continuement son travail pour le bien»). 

Eine weitere Bemerkung gilt der Wiedergabe von I Hom. 9,11, Z. 2 
(S. 344): Malis scire bonos, aut ad adiutorium salutis proficere, aut ad 
testimonium damnationis solet (Morel: «On sait que les méchants trou- 
vent dans les bons ou bien des aides pour leur salut, ou bien des témoins 
pour leur condamnation»). Aus dem Kontext (es handelt sich um einen 
Kommentar zu Ezech. 2,3 Et scient quia propheta fuerit in medio 
eorum; anschliessend: Sciant ergo) ergibt sich jedoch, dass die Bósen 
das Subjekt des Wissens sind. Man kónnte übersetzen: »Den Bósen 
pflegt das Wissen, dass es gute Leute gibt, entweder zur Hilfe bei ihrer 
Rettung oder zum Zeugnis ihrer Verurteilung zu dienen« («Que les 
méchants sachent qu'il existe des bons est pour eux ou bien une aide 
pour leur salut, ou bien un témoignage pour leur condamnation»). 
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